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A | 
GENERAL V-1E-W 
OF THE 
EP IC F © EM, 
AND or THE 
1LI AD 44 O:-D-Y.S S EI. 
Extracted from BOSS U. 
an 
nn ef poets ware originally employed it 
* repreſenting the Divine Nature *, according 


to the notion then conceived of it. This ſub- 
lime ſubje& occaſioned the firſt poets to be called di- 


vines, and poctry the language of the gods, They di- 


vided the divine attributes into ſo many perſons ; be- 
cauſe the inſirmity of a human mind cannot fufficiently 
conceive, or explain, ſo much power and action in a 
ſimplicity ſo great and indiviſible as that of God, And 
perhaps they were alſo jealous of the advantages they 
reaped from ſuch excellent and exalted learning, and 
of which they thought the vulgar part of mankind was 
not worthy, 

They could not deſeribe the operations of this al- 
mighty cauſe, without ſpeaking at the ſame time of its 
effects: ſo that to divinity they added Faroe. and. 


Of the nature of epic poetry. 
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treated of both, without quitting the umbrages of their 
allegorical expreſſions. þ FED 

But man being the chief and moſt noble of all that 
God produced, and nothing being ſo proper, or more 
_ uſeful to poets than this ſubject; they added it to the 
former, and treated of the doctrine of morality after the 
ſame manner as they did that of divinity and philoſo- 
phy. and from morality thus treated, is formed that 

ind of poem and fable which we call epic. 

The poets did the {ame in morality, that the di- 
vines had done in divinity. But that infinite variety 
of the actions and operations of the divine nature (to 
which our underſtanding bears ſo ſmall a proportion) 
did as it were force them upon dividing the ſingle idea 
of the only one God into ſeveral perſons, under the 
different names of Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and the 
reſt. -- 555 | Fo . 

And on the other hand, the nature of moral philo- 
ſophy being ſuch, as never to treat of things in parti- 
cular, but in general ; ihe epic poets were obliged to 
unite in one ſingle idea, in one and the ſame perſon, 
and in an ation which appeared ſingular, all that 
looked like it in different perſons, and in various ac- 
tions; which might Le thus contained as ſo many ſpe- 
cies under their genus. | 3 

The preſence of the Deity, and the care ſuch an 
auguſt cauſe is to be ſuppoſed to take about any action, 
obliges the poet to repreſent this action as great, im- 
portant, and managed by * kings and princes. It 
_ obliges him likewiſe to think and ſpeak in an elevated 
way above the vulgar, and in a ſtyle that may in ſome 
fort keep up the character of the divine perſons he in- 
.oduces. + To this end ſerve the poetical and figura- 

eexpreſſion, and the majeſty of the heroic verſe. 
But all this, being divine and ſurpriſing, may quite 
ruin all probability: therefore the poet ſhould take a 
peculiar care as to that point, ſince his chief aim is to 


Res geſtæ regumque ducumque. Hor, Art. Poet. 


- Cui mens divinior atque os 


Maęna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. Hor Ar. 
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inſtruct, and without probability any action is leſs 


likely to perſuade. 

Laſtly, ſince precepts ought to be * conciſe, to be 
the more eaſily conceived, and leſs oppreſs the memory; 

and ſince nothing can be more effectual to this end than 

propoſing one ſingle idea, and collecting all things ſo 

well together, as to be preſent to our minds all at 


ence; therefore the poets have reduced all to one + 


fingle action, under one and the fame deſign, and in a 
body whoſe members and parts ſhould be homoge- 
neous, 

What we have obſerved of the nature of the epic 


poem, gives us a juſt idea of it, and we may define it 


thus: | 


„The epic poem is a diſcourſe invented by art, to 
„form the manners, by ſuch inſtructions as are diſ- 
“ guiſed under the allegories of ſome one important 


action, which is related in verſe, after a probable, 
«« diverting, and ſurpriſing manner.“ 


STCT.IL 


t In every deſign which a man deltberately under- 
takes, the end he propoſes is the firſt thing in his mind, 
and that by which he governs the whole work, and all 
its parts: thus ſince the end of the epic poem is to re- 
gulate the manners, it is with this firſt view the poet 
ought to begin. i | | 

But there is a great difference between the philoſo- 
phical and the poetical doctrine of manners. The ichool- 
men content themſelves with treating of virtues and 
vices in general: the inſtructions they give are proper 
for all ſtates, people, and for all ages. But the poet 
has a nearer regard to his own country, and the neceſ- 
ſities of his own nation. With this deſign he makes 
choice of ſome piece of morality, the moſt proper and. 


* Quicquid præcipies eſto brevis, ut citd dictaa 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles, Hor. Poet, 
I Denique fit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat, & unum, Ibid, 
1 The fable of the Ilias. 
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juſt he can imagine: and in order to preſs this home, 
he makes leſs nſe of the force of reaſoning, than of 
the power of infinuation ; accommodating himſelf to 
the particular cuſtoms and inclinations of thoſe, who 
are to be the ſubject, or the readers, of his work. 

Let us now ſec how Homer has acquitted himſelf in 
theſe reſpects. 15 

He ſaw the Grecians, for whom he deſigned his 
poem, were divided into as many ſtates as they had ca- 
pital cities. Each was a body politic apart, and had 
its form of government independent from all the reſt. 
And yet theſe diſtinct ſtates were very often obliged to 

unite together in one body againſt their common ene- 
mies. Theſe were two very different ſorts of govern- 
ment, ſuch as could not be comprehended in one maxim 
of morality; and in one fingle poem. | ; 
The pcet therefore has made two diſtin fables of 
them. The one is for Greece in general, united into 
one body, but compoſed of parts independent on each 
other; and the other for each particular ſtate, conſidered 
as they were in time of peace, without the former cir- 
cumftances, and the neceflity of being united, 

As for the firit ſort of government, in the union, or 
rather in the confederacy, of many independent ſtates; 
experience has always made it appear, That nothing 
4 {o much cauſes ſucceſs as a due ſubordination, and 
a right underſtanding among the chief commanders, 
% And on the other hand, the inevitable ruin of ſuch 
confederacies proceeds from the heats, jealouſics, 
and ambition of the different leaders, and the diſ- 
contents of ſubmitting to a ſingle general.“ All ſorts 
of ſtates, and in particular the Grecians, had dearly 
experienced this truth. So that the moſt uſeful and 
neceſiary inſtruction that could be given them, was, 
to lay before their eyes tne loſs which both the people 
and the princes muſt of neceſſity ſuffer, by the ambi- 
tion, diſcord, and obſtinacy of the latter. 

Homer then has taken for the foundation of his fable 
this great truth; That a miſunderſtanding between 
princes is the ruin of their own ſtates. I ſing (ſays 
he) the anger of Achilles, ſo pernicious to the Gre- 
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„ cians, and the cauſe of ſo many heroes deaths, oc- 
« cafioned by the difcord and ſeparation of Agamem- 
* non and that prince.“ \ 

But that this truth may be compleatly and fully 
known, there is need of a ſecond to ſupport it. It 
is neceſſary in ſuch a deſign, not only to repreſent the 
confederate ſtates at firit diſagreeing among themſelves, 
and from thence unfortunate 5; but to ſhow the ſame 
fates afterwards reconciled and united, and of conſe- 
quence victorious, 

Let us now fee how he has joined all theſe in one 

genera! action. 
Several princes independent on one n were 
united againſt a common enemy. The perſon whom 
© they had elected their general, offers an affront to 
the moſt valiant of all the confederates. This of- 
fended prince is ſo far provoked, as to relinquiſh 
the union, and obſtinately refuſe to fight for the 
common cauſe, This miſunderitanding gives the 
enemy fuch an advantage, that the allies are very 
near quitting their deſign with diſhonour. He him- 
« felf who made the ſeparation, is not exempt from 
« ſharing the misfortune which he brought upon his 
party. For having permitted his intimate friend to 
* ſuccour them in a great neceſſity, this friend is killed 
„by the enemy's general. Thus the contending 
©* princes being both made wiſer at their own coſt, 
„ are reconcued, and unite gn; : then this valiant 
prince pot only obtains the victory in the public 
cauſe, but revenges Eis private wrongs, by killing 
„ with his own hands the zuthor of the death of his 
Le friend, 

This is the firſt platform of the poem, and the fic- 
tion which reduces into one important and univerſal 
action all the particulars upon which it turns. 

In the next place it muſt be rendered probable by | 

the circumſtances of times, places, and perſons : ſome 

perſons muſt be found out, already known by hiſtory 

or otherwiſe, whom we may with probability make the 

actors and perſonages of this fable. Homer has made 

cheice of the ſiege of Troy, and feigned that this ac- 
2 4. 
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tion happened there. To a phantom of his brain, whom 


he would paint valiant and choleric, he has given the 
name of Achilles; that of Agamemnon to his general; 
that of Hector to the enemy's commander; and fo to 
merit | | 

Befides, he was obliged to accommodate himſelf to 
the manners, cuſtoms, and genius of the Greeks his 
auditors, the better to make them attend to the in- 


ſtruction of his poem, and to gain their approbation by 


praiſing them: ſo that they might the better forgive 
tim the repreſentation of their own faults in ſome of 
his chief perſonages. He admirably diſcharges all theſe 
duties, by making theſe brave princes and thoſe victo- 
rious people all Grecians, and the fathers of thoſe he 
had a mind to commend. 3 
But not being content, in a work of ſuch a length, 
to propoſe only the principal point of the moral, and 
to fill up the reſt with vſeleſs ornaments and foreign 
incidents, he extends this moral by all its neceſſar 
_ conſequences. As for inflance in the ſubje& before 
us, 1t 15 not enough to know, that a good underſtand- 
ing ought always to be maintained among confede- 


rates: it is ikewiſe of equal importance, that if there 
happens any diviſion, care muſt be taken to keep it ſe- 


cret from the enemy, that their ignorance of this ad- 
vantage may prevent their making uſe of it. And in 
the ſecond place, when their concord 1s but counterfeit 
and only in appearance, one ſhould never preſs the 


enemy too cloſely ; for this would diſcover the weak- 


neſs which we ought to conceal from them. 

The epiſode of Patroclus moſt admirably furniſhes 
us with theſe two inſtructions. For when he appeared 
in the arms of Achilles, the Trojans, who tock him 
for that prince now reconciled and united to the con- 
federates, immediately gave ground, and quitted the 
advantages they had before over the Greeks. But Pa- 
troclus, who ſhould have been contented with this ſuc- 
ceſs, preſſes upon Hector too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, ſoon diſcovers that 1t was not the true 


Achilles who was clad in his armour, but a hero of 
much inferior. proweſs. So that Hector kills him, and 
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regains thoſe advantages which the Trojans had loſt; 
on the opinion that Achilles was reconciled, | 


8 B F. HE 


The Odyſſey was not deſigned, like the Iliad, for 
the inſtruction of all the ſtates of Greece joined in one 
body, but for each ſtate in particular. As a ſtate is 
compoſed of two parts; the head which commands, 
and the members which obey ; there are inſtructions 
requiſite to both, to teach the one to govern, and the 
others to ſubmit to government. IK | 
There are two virtues neceſſary to one in authority, 
prudence to order, and care to ſee his orders put in 
execution, The prudence of a politician is not ac- 


quired but by a long experience in all ſorts of buſineſs, 


and by an acquaintance with all the different forms ot 
vovernments and ſtates. The care of the adminiſtration 
1afers not him that has the government to rely upon 
others, but requires his own preſence : and kings who 
are abſent from their ſtates, are in danger of loſing 
them, and give occaſion to great dijorders and con- 
fuſton. a | | Kh 

Theſe two points may be eaſily united in one and 


the ſame man. A king ferſakes his kingdom to 


*+ viſit the courts of ſeveral princes, where he learns 
the manners and cuſtoms of different nations. From 
«© hence there naturally ariſes a vaſt number of inci- 
«« dents, of dangers, and of adventures, very ulſciut 


for a political inſtitution. On the other ſide, this 


„ abſence gives way to the diforders which happen in 
33 and which end not till his return, 
© whoſe preſence only can re-eſtabliſh all things.“ 
Thus the abſence of a king has the ſame effects in this 
fable, as the diviſion of the princes had in the former, 
Ihe ſubjects have ſcarce any need but of one gene- 
ral maxim, which is, To ſuffer themſelves to be go- 
verned, and to obey faithfully; whatever reaſon they 
may imagine againſt the orders they receive. It is eaſy 


* The fable of the Oiyſley, 


As 
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to join this inſtruction with the other, by beſtowing on 
this wiſe and induſtrious prince ſuch ſubjects, as in Ms 
abſence would rather follow their own judgment than 


his commands ; and by demonſtrating the misfortunes 


which this diſobedience draws upon them, the evil con- 
ſequences which almoſt infallibly attend theſe particular 


notions, which are mtizely different from the general 


idea of him who ought to govern, 

But as it was neceſſary that the princes in the Iliad 
ſhould be choleric and quarrel{ome, ſo it is neceſſary 
in the fable of the Odyiley that the chief perſon ſhould 
be ſage and prudent. This raiſes a difficulty in the 


fiction; becauſe this perſon ought to be abſent for the 


two reaſons aforementioned, which are eſſential to the 


fable, and which conſtitute the principal aim of it: 
but he cannot abſent himſelf, without offending againſt 


another maxim of equal importance, viz. That a king 
mould upon no account leave his country. 
It is true, there are ſometimes ſuch neceſſities as ſuf- 


ficiently excuſe the prudence of a politician in this 


point. But ſuch a neceiity is a thing important enough 


of itſelf to ſupply matter for another poem, and this 
multiplication of the action would be vicious. To 
prevent which, in the firſt place, this neceſſity, and 


the departure of the hero muſt be disjoined from the 


poem; and in the ſecond place, the zero having been 


_ obliged to abſent himſelf, for a reaſon antecedent to 


the action and placed diſtinct from the fable, he ought 


not fo far to embrace this opportunity of inſtructing 


himſelf, as to abſent himſelf voluntarily from his own 
government. For at this rate, his abſence would be 


merely voluntary, and one might with reaſon lay to 


his charge all the diſorders which might ariſe. 

Thus in the conſtitution of the fable he ought not 
to take for his action, and for the foundation of his 
poem, the departure of a prince from his own country, 
ror his voluntary Ray in any other place; but his return, 


and this return retarded againſt his will, This is the 


frſt idea Homer gives us of it. His hero appears at 
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firſt in a deſolate iſland, ſitting upon the ſide of the ſea, 
which with tears in his eyes he looks upon as the ob- 
ſtacle that had ſo long oppoſed his return, and detained 
him from reviſiting his own dear country. 

And laſtly, fince this forced delay might more na- 
turally and uſually happen to ſuch as make voyages by 
fea; Homer has judiciouſly made choice of a prince 
whoſe kingdom was in an iſland. 3 | 

Let us ſee then how he has feigned all this action, 
making his hero a perſon. in years, becauſe years are 
requiſite to inſtruct a man in prudence and policy, 

A prince had been obliged to forſake his native 
country, and to head an army of his ſubjects in a 
** foreign expedition, Having gloriouſſy performed 
this enterpriſe, he was marching home again, and 
conducting his ſubjects to his own ſtate. But ſpite 
* of all the attempts, with which the eagerneſs to re- 
turn had inſpired him, he. was ſtopt by the way by 
tempeſts for ſeveral years, and caſt upon ſeveral 
countries differing from each other in manners and 
** government, In theic dangers his companions not 
always following his orders, periſh through their 
** own fault. The grandees of his country ſtrangely 
*© abuſe his abſence, and raiſe no ſmall diſorders at 
** home. They conſume his eftate, conſpire to de- 
** {troy his ſon, would conftrain his queen to accept of 


one of them for her huſband ; and indulge them 


** ſelves in all violence, ſo much the more, becauſe 
they were perſuaded he would never return. But at 
** laſt he returns, and diſcovering himſelf only to his 
*« ſon, and ſome others, who had continued firm to 
him, he is an eye-witneſs of the inſolence of his 
enemies, punithes them according to their deſerts, 
and reftores to his iſland that tranquillity and repoſe 
„to which they had been ftrangers during his ab- 
ene, | = 

As the truth, which ſerves for foundation to this fic- 
tion, is, that the abſence of a perſon from his own 
home, or his neglect of his own affairs, is the cauſe 
of great diſorders: fo the principal point of the action, 
and the moſt eſſential one, is the ablence of the heros 
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This fills almoſt all the poem: for not only this real 
abſence laſted ſeveral years, but even when the hero 
returned, he does not diſcover himſelf; and this pru- 
dent diſguiſe, from whence he reaped ſo much advan- 
tage, has the ſame effect upon the authors of the diſor- 
ders, and all others who knew him not, as his real ab- 
ſence had before, fo that he is abſent as to them, till 
the very moment of their puniſhment. 

Aſter the poet had thus compoſed his fable, and 
joined the fiction to the truth, he then makes choice 
of Ulyſſes, the king of the iſle of Ithaca, to maintain 
the character of his chief perſonage, nd beſtowed the 
reſt upon Telemachrs, Penelope, Antinous, and others, 
whom he calls by what names he pleaſes. 

: ſhall not here inſiſt upon the many excellent ad- 
vices, which are ſo many parts and natural conſequences 
of the fundamental truth ; and which the poet very 
dextrouſly lays down in thoſe fictions which are the epi- 
ſodes and members of the entire action. Such for in- 
ſtance are theſe advices : not to intrude. one's ſelf into 
the myſteries of government, which the prince keeps 
ſecret: this is repreſented to us by the winds ſhut ap in 
a bull-hide, which the miſerable companions of Ulyiles 
would needs be fo fooliſh as to pry into. Not to ſuf- 
fer one's ſelf to be led away by the ſeeming charms of 
an idle and inactive life, to which the Sirens Song in- 
vited *, Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be ſenſualiſed by 
pleaſures, like thoſe who were changed into brutes by 
Circe: and a great many other points of morality ne- 
ceſſary for ail forts cf people. 

This poem is more uſeful to the people than the 
Ilia 2d, where the ſab jects ſuffer rather by the ill conduct 
of their priaces, than through their own miſcarriages, 
Put in the Odyſſey, it is 00 the fault of Ulyſſes that 
is the ruin of his ſabjeQs. This wiſe prince leaves un- 
tried no method to make them partakers of the henefit 
of his return. Thus the poet in the Ilisd ſays, © He 
e {ings the anger of Achilles, which had ca td the 
« ceath of ſo many Grecians ;? and on the contrary, 


* Improba Siren deſidia. HoraT. 
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in the * Odyſſey he tells his Readers, © That the ſub- 
«« jects periſhed through their own fault.” 


SE CT; IV. 


+ Ariſtotle beſtows great encomiums upon Homer 
for the ſimplicity of his deſign, becauſe he has included 
in one ſingle part all that happened at the ſiege of Troy. 
And to this he oppoſes the 1gnorance of ſome poets, 
who imagined that the unity of the fable or action was 
ſufficiently preſerved by the unity of the hero; and 
who compoled their Theſeids, Heracleids, and the like, 
wherein they only heaped up in one poem every ming 
that happened to one perſonage. 

He finds fault with thoſe poets who were for reducing 
the unity of the fable into the unity of the hero, be- 
cauſe one man may have performed ſeveral adventures, 
which it is impoſſible to reduce under any one perer:l 

and ſimple head. This reducing of all things to unity 


and ſimplicity 1s what Horace hkewiſe makes his firit 
rule. 


„S Denique fit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat, & unum.” 


According to theſe rules, it will be allowable to 
make uſe of ſeveral tables; (or to ſpeak more correctly) 
of ſeveral incidents which may be divided into ſcycral 
kane provided they are ſo ordered, that the unity of 
the fable be not ſpoiled. This liberty i is ſtill greater 
in the epic poem, becauſe it is of a larger extent, and 
ought to be entire and compleat. 
will ex plain myſelf more nee by che practice 
of Homer. 

No doubt but one might make four diſtind fablcs out 
of —_ four following inſtructions. | 

. Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame | party expoſes 
a entirely to their enemies. 

2. Conceal your weakneſs, and you will be dreaded 
as much as if you had none of thoſe imperfections, of 
which they are ignorant. 


* aur Y o$trtpiow atdofa? ET heile. Odyſſ. i. 
+ Of che unity of the fable. 
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3. When your ſtrength is only feigned, and founded 


only in the opinion of others; never venture ſo far as 
if your ſtrength was real. 

4. The more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 
your enemies do you. 

It is plain, I ſay, that each of theſe particular max- 
ims might ſerve for the ground-work of a fiction, and 
one might make four diſtinct fables out of them. May 
not one then put all theſe into one fingle Epopea? Not 
unleſs one ſingle fable can be made out of all. The 
poet indeed may have ſo much ſkill as to unite all into 
one body, as members and parts, each of which taken 
aſunder would be imperfect; and if he joins them fo, 
this conjunction ſhall be no hindrance at all to the unity 
and the regular ſimplicity of the fable. This is what 
Homer has done with ſuch ſucceſs in the compoſition 
of the Iliad. 

1. The divifion between Achilles and his allies tend- 
ed to the ruin of their deſigns. 2. Patroclus comes te 
their relief in the armour of this hero, and Hector re- 
treats, 3. But this young man puſhing the advantage 
which his diſguiſe gave him too far, ventures to en- 
gage with Hector himſelf; but not being maſter of 
Achilles's ſtrength (whom he only repreſented in out- 
ward appearance) he is killed, and by this means leaves 
the Grecian affairs in the ane diſorder, from which in 
that diſguiſe he came to free them. 4. Achilles pro- 
voked at the death of his friend, is reconciled, and re- 
venges his loſs by the death of Hector. Theſe various 
incidents being thus united, do not make different ac- 
tions and fables, but are only the uncompleat and un- 
finiſhed parts of one and the ſame action and fable, 
which alone when taken thus complexly, can be ſaid 
to be compleat and entire: and all theſe maxims of the 
moral, are eaſily reduced into theſe two parts, which 
in my opinion cannot be ſeparated without enervating 
the force of both. The two parts are theſe, * That a 

right underſtanding is the preſervation, and diſcord 1 the 
deſtruction of ſtates. 


* Concordia res parvæ ereſcunt: difcorail magnæ Aitsbunter 
; SALLUST, de bello Jug, 
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Though then the poet has made uſe of two parts in 
kis poems, each of which might have ſerved for a fable, 
as we have obſerved : yet this multiplication cannot be 
called a vicious and Irregular Polymythia, contrary to 
the neceſſary unity and fimplicity of the fable; but it 
gives the fable another qualification, altogether neceſ- 


ſary and regular, namely its perfection and finiſhing 
ſtroke. 


8E OT. V. 


J The action of a poem is the ſubject which the poet 
undertakes, propoſes, and builds upon. So that the 
moral and the inſtructions which are the end of the epic 
poem, are not the matter of it. Thoſe the poets leave 
in their allegorical and figurative obſcurity. They only 
give notice at the exordium, that they ſing ſome action. 
The revenge of Achilles, the return of Ulyſſes, &Cc. 

Since then the action is the matter of a fable, it is 
evident that whatever incidents are eſſential to the fable, 
or conſtitute a part of it, are neceſſary alſo to the action, 
and are parts of the epic matter, none of which ought 
to be omitted. Such, for inſtance, are the contention 
of Agamemnon and Achilles, the ſlaughter Hector 
makes in the Grecian army, the re- union of the Greek 
princes; and laſtly, the re- ſettlement and victory which 

was the conſequence of that re- union. | 
There are four qualifications in the epic action: the 

frſt is its unity, the ſecond its integrity, the third it: 
importance, the fourth its duration. 

The unity of the epic action, as well as the unity of 
the table, does not conſiſt either in the unity of the 
hero, or in the unity of time: three things 1 ſuppoſe 
are neceſſary to it. The firſt is, to make uſe of no epi- 
ſode but what ariſes from the very platform and foun- 
dation of the action, and is as it were a natural mem- 
ber of the body. The ſecond is, exactly to unite theſe 
epiſodes and theſe members with one another. And the 
third is, never to finiſh any epiſode ſo as it may ſeem. 


* Of the action of the epic poem, 
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to be an entire action; but to let each epiſode ſtill ap* 
pear in its own particular nature, as the member of a 
body, and as a part of itſelf not compleat. 

* Ariſtdtle not only ſays that the epic action fhould 
be one, but adds, that it ſhould be entire, perfect, and 
compleat, and for this purpcſe ought to have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. Theſe three parts of a 
whole are too generally and univerſally denoted by the 
words beginning, middle, and end; we may interpret 
them more preciſely, and fay, That the cauſes and 
deſigns of an action are the beginning: that the effects 
of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of theſe deſigns, are the middle; and 
that the unravelling and refolution of theſe di ficulties 
are the end. 

1 Homer's defign 3 in the Iliad is to relate the anger 
and revenge of Achilles. The beginning of this acacn 
is the change of Achilles from a calm to a paſſionate 
temper. The middle is the effects of his paſhon, and 
all the illuſtrious deaths it is the cauſe of. The end of 
this ſame action is the return of Achilles to his calm 
neſs of temper again. All was quiet in the Grecian 
eamp, when Agamemnon their general provokes Apollo 
againſt them, whom he was willing to appeaſe after- 
wards at the coſt and prejudice of Achilles, who had 
no part in his fault. This then is an exact beginning: 

it ſuppoſes nothing before, and requires after it the 
effects of this anger. Achilles revenges himſelf, and 
that is an exact middle ; it ſuppoſes before i i the anger 
of Achilles, this revenge is the effect of it. Then this 
middle requires after it the effects of this revenge, which 
is the ſatisfaction of Achilles: for the revenge had not 
been compleat, unleſs Achilles had been ſatisfied. By 
this means the poet makes his hero, after he was glutted 
by the miſchief he had done to Agamemnon, by the 
death of Hector, and the honour he did his friend, by 
inſulting over his murderer; he makes him, I ſay, to 
de moved by the tears and misfortunes of king Priam, 
We ſee him as calm at the end of the poem, during the 


* Of the beginning, middle, and end of the action. 
+ The action of the Iliad. 
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funeral of Hector, as he was at the beginning of the 
poem, whilſt the plague raged among the Grecians. 
This end is juſt, ſince the calmneſs of temper Achilles 
re- enjoyed, is only an effect of the revenge which ought 
to have preceded : and after this nobody expects any 
more of his anger. Thus has Homer been very exact 
in the beginning, middle, and end of the action he 
made choice of for the ſubje& of his Thad. _ 

* His deſign in the Odyſſey was to deſcribe the re- 
turn of Ulyſſzs from the ſiege of Troy, and his arrival 


at Ithaca. He opens this poem with the complaints 
of Minerva againſt Neptune, who oppoſed the return 


of this hero, and againſt Calypſo, who detained him 
in an iſland from Ithaca. Is this a beginning? No; 
doubtleſs, the reader would know why Neptune is diſ- 
pleaſed with Ulyſſes, and how this prince came to be 
with Calypſo? He would know how he came from 
Troy thither? The poet anſwers his demands out of 


the mouth of Ulyſſes himſelf, who relates theſe things, 


and begins the action, by the recital of his travels from 
the city of Troy. It fignifies little whether the begin- 
ning of the action be the beginning of the poem. The 
beginning of this action is that which happens to 
Ulyſſes, when upon his leaving Troy he bends his 
courſe for Ithaca, The middle comprehends all the 
misfortunes he endured, and all the diforders of his 
own government. The end is the re-inſtating of the 


hero in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom, where 
he was acknowledged by his ſon, his wife, his father, 


and ſeveral others. The poet was ſenſible he ſhould 


have ended ill, had he gone no farther than the death 


of theſe princes, who were the rivals and enemies of 


Ulyſſes, becauſe the reader might have looked for ſome 


revenge which the ſubjects of theſe princes might have 
taken, on him who had killed their ſovereigns: but 
this danger over, and the people vanquiſhed and quiet- 
ed, there was nothing more to be expected. The 
poem and the action have all their parts, and no 
more. SEE 


* The action of the Odyſley, 
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But the order of the Odyſſey differs from that of the 
Iliad, in that the poem does not begin with the begin- 
ning of the action. c 

The cauſes of the action are alſo what the poet is 
obliged to give an account of. There are three ſorts 
of cauſes, the humours, the intereſts, and the deſigns 
of men; and theſe different cauſes of an action are like. 
wiſe often the cauſes of one another, every man taking 
up thoſe intereſts in which his humour engages him, 
and forming thoſe deſigns to which his humour and in- 
tereſt incline him. Of all theſe the poet ought to in- 
form his readers, and render them conſpicuous in his 
Principal perſonages. N 

Homer has ingeniouſly begun his Odyſſey with the 
tranſactions at Ithaca, during the abſence of Ulyſſes. 
If he had begun with the travels of his hero, he would 
ſcarce have ſpoken of any one elſe, and a man might 
have read a great deal of the poem, without conceiving 
the leaſt idea of Telemachus, Penelope, or her ſuitors, 
who had fo great a ſhare in the action; but in the be- 
ginning he has pitched upon, beſides theſe perſonages 
whom he diſcovers, he repreſents Ulyſſes in his full 
length, and from the very firſt opening one fees the in- 
tereſt which the gods take in the action. 

The ſkill and care of the ſame poet may be ſeen like- 
' wiſe in inducing his perſonages in the firſt book of his 
Iliad, where he diſcovers the humours, the intereſts, 
and the deſigns of Agamemnon, Achilles, Hector, U- 
lyſſes, and ſeveral others, and even of the deities. And 
in his ſecond he makes a review of the Grecian and 
Trojan armies, which 1s full evidence, that all we 

have here ſaid is very neceſſary. „ 

+ As theſe cauſes are the beginning of the action, the 
oppoſite deſigns againſt that of the hero are the middle 
of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue, which makes 

up the greateſt part of the poem; the ſolution or unra- 
velling commences when the reader begins to ſee that 
difficulty removed, and the doubts cleared up. Ho- 
mer has divided each of his poems into two parts, and 

* Of the cauſes and beginning of the action. 

+ Of the middle or intrigue of the action. 
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- © has put a particular intrigue, and the ſolution of it, 

into each part. | 
| The firſt part of the Thad is the anger of Achilles, 

; © who is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon by the 

s means of Hector and the Trojans. The intrigue com- 

s © prchends the three days fight which happened in the 

- © abſence of Achilles: and it conſiſts on one fide in the 

& reſiſtance of Agamemnon and the Grecians : and on | 
| rhe other, in the revengeful and inexorable humour of 


, 
: Achilles, which would not ſuffer him to be reconciled. 
The loſs of the Grecians, and the deſpair of Agamem- 
is | non, prepare for a ſolution, by the ſatis faction which 
the incenſed hero received from it. The death of Pa- 
e | troclus joined to the offers of Agamemnon, which of 
: | itſelf had proved ineffectual, remove this difficulty, 
d and make the unravelling of the firſt part. i 
it 1 This death is likewiſe the beginning of the ſecond 
o | part; ſince it puts Achilles upon the deſign of reveng- 
8, ing himſelf on Hector. But the deſign of Hector is 
-- | oppoſite to that of Achilles: this Trojan is valiant, and 
es | reſolved to ſtand on his own defence. This valour and 
11 | refolution of Hector, are on his part the cauſe of the 
n- intrigue. All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet 
with Hector and be the death of him; and the contrary 
e- endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of his reach, and 
is | defend himſelf, are the intrigue ; which comprehends 
e, | the battle of the laſt day. The unravelling begins at | 
J. þ tie death of Hector; and beſides that, it contains the | 
ad inſulting of Achilles over his body, the honours he paid 
ad | to Patroclus, and the intreaties of king Priam. The | 
ve eegrets of this king and the other Trojans, in the ſor- | 
 7owiul obſequies they paid to HeSor's body, end the | 
he | unraveling ; they juſtify the ſatisfation of Achilles, 
ue and demonſtrate his tranquillity. . | 
es | The firſt part of the Odyſſey is the return of Ulyſles | 
ra- into Ithaca, Neptune oppoies it by raiſing tempeſts, | 
at ind this makes the intrigue. The unravelling is the 
lo- Finval of Ulyſles upon his own ifland, where Neptune 
nd | could offer him no farther injury. The ſecond part 15 


the re-inſtating this hero in his own government. The 
Princes that are his rivals oppoſe him, and thts is a freth 


| 
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intrigue : the ſolution of it begins at their deaths, and 
is compleated as ſoon as the Ithacans were appeaſed. 

Theſe two parts in the Odyfley have not one com- 
mon intrigue, The anger of Achilles forms both the 
intrigues in the Iliad; and it is fo far the matter of 
this Epopea, that the very beginning and end of this 
poem depend on the beginning and end of this anger. 
But let the defire Achilles had to revenge himſelf, and 
the deſire Ulyfles had to return to his own country, be 
never {0 near allied, yet we cannot place them under 
one and the ſame notion: for that defire of Ulyſſes is 
not a paſſion that begins and ends in the poem with the 
action: it is a natural habit: nor does the poet propoſe 
it for his ſubject, as he does the anger of Achilles. 

We have already obſerved what is meant by the in- 
trigue, and the unravelling thereof; let us now ſay 
ſomething of the manner of forming both. Theſe two 
ſhould ariſe naturally out of the very eſſence and ſub- 
ject of the poem, and are to be deduced from thence. 
Their conduct is ſo exact and natural, that it ſeems as 
if their action had preſented them with whatever they 
inſerted, without Fawn N to the trouble of 
a farther enquiry. 

What is more uſual and FEI to warriors, than 


anger, heat, paſſion, and impatience of bearing the 


leaſt affront or diſreſpect? This is what forms the in- 
trigue of the Iliad ; and every thing we read there is 
nothing elſe but the effect of this humour and theſe 
paſſions. | 

What more at and uſual obſtacle. to thoſe who 
take voyages, than the ſea, the winds, and the ſtorms? 
Homer makes this the intrigue of the firſt part of the 
Odyſſey: and for the ſecond, he makes uſe of almoſt 
the infallible efe& of the long abſence of à maſter, 
whoſe return is quite deſpaired of, viz. the inſolence of 
his ſervants and neighbours, the danger of his fon and 
wife, and the ſequeſtration of his eſtate. Beſides, an 
abſence of almoſt twenty years, and the inſupportable 
fatigues joined to the age of which Ulyſſes then was, 
might induce him to believe that he ſhould not be 
owned by thoſe wao thought him dead, and whofe 1 in- 
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tereſt it was to have him really ſo. Therefore if he 
had preſently declared who he was, and had called him- 
{elf Ulyſſes, they would eaſily have deſtroyed him as 
an impoſtor, before he had an opportunity to make 
- himſelf known. 


There could be nothing more natural nor more ne- 


ceſlary than this ingenious diſguiſe, to which the ad- 
| 1antages his enemies had taken of his abſence had re- 
duced him, and to which his long misfortunes had in- 
ured him. This allowed him an opportunity, without 
hazarding any thing, of taking the beſt meaſures he 
could, againſt thoſe perſons who could not ſo much 
as miſtruſt any harm from him. This way was afforded 
him, by the very nature of his action, to execute his 
| defigns, and overcome the obſtacles it caſt before him. 
And it is this conteſt between the prudence and the dif- 


ſimulation of a ſingle man on one hand, and the un- 


| ocovernable inſolence of ſo many rivals on the other, 
| which conſtitutes the intrigue of the ſecond part of the 


Odyſſey. : 


If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 


as ſprings from the very ſubject, as has been already 


urged ; then the winding-up of the plot, by a more 


ſure claim, muſt have this qualification, and be a pro- 


bable conſequence of all that went before. As this 1s 
what the readers regard more than the reſt, ſo ſhould 
the poet be more exat in it. This is the end of the 
poem, and the laſt impreſſion that is to be ſtamped up- 
on them. | „„ 

We ſhall find this in the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes by a 
tempeſt 1s caſt upon the iſland of the Phæacians, to 
whom he diſcovers himſelf, and deſires they would fa- 
vour his return to his own country, which was not very 
far diſtant, One cannot ſee any reaſon why the king 
of this iſland ſhould refuſe ſuch a reaſonable requeſt, to 
a hero whom he ſeemed to have in great eſteem. The 
Phæacians indeed had heard him tell the tory of his ad- 
ventures; a1din this fabulous recital conſiſted all the ad- 
vantage that he could derive from his preſence; for the 


Of the end or unravelling cf the action. 
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art of war which they admired in him, his undaunted- 
neſs under dangers, his indefatigable patience, and 
other virtues, were ſuch as theſe iſlanders were not uſed 
to. All their talent lay in ſinging and dancing, and 
whatſoever was charming in a quiet life. And here we 
ſee how dextrouſly Homer prepares the incidents he 


makes uſe of, Theſe people could do no leſs, for the 


account with which Ulyſſes had ſo much entertained 
them, than afford him a ſhip and a ſafe convoy, which 
was of little expence or trouble to them. 

When he arrived; his long abſence, and the travis 


which had disfigured him, made him altogether un- 
known ; and the danger he would have incurred, had 
he diſcovered himſelf too ſoon, forced him to a diſ- 


guiſe : laſtly, this diſguiſe gave him an opportunity of 
ſurpriſing thoſe young ſuitors, who for ſeveral years to- 


gether had been accuſtomed to nothing but to ſleep well, 


and fare daintily, 
It was from theſe examples that Ariſtotle drew this 


rule, that Whatever concludes the poem ſhould fo 


* ſpring from the very conſtitution of the fable, as if 
* it were a neceſſary, or at leaſt a probable conſe- 
ene, 


SE GT. VI. 


* The time of the epic action is not fxed, like that 


of the dramatic poem: it is much longer; for an un- 


interrupted duration is much more neceſſary i in an ac- 
tion which one ſees and is preſent at, than in one which 
we only read or hear repeated. Beſides tragedy is fuller 
of paſſion, and conſequently of ſuch a violence as can- 
not admit of ſo long a duration. 

The Iliad containing an action of anger and violence, 


the poet allows it but a ſhort time, about forty days. 


The deſign of the Odyſſey required another conduct; 


the character of the hero is prudence and long- ſuffer- 


ing; therefore the time of its duration 1 is much longer, 
above eight years: 


* The time of the action. 
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* The paſſtons of tragedy are different from thoſe of 
the epic poem. In the former, terror and pity have 
the chief place; the paſſion that ſeems moſt peculiar 
to epic poetry, is admiration. 

Beſides this admiration, which in general diſtinguiſhes 
the epic poem from the dramatic; each epic poem has 
likewiſe ſome peculiar paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes it 
in particular from other epic poems, and conſtitutes a 
kind of fingular and individual difference between theſe 
poems of the ſame ſpecies. Theſe ſingular paſſions cor- 
reſpond to the character of the hero. Anger and terror 
reign throughout the Iliad, becauſe Achilles is angry, 
and the moſt terrible of all men. The Æneid has all 
the ſoft and tender paſſions, becauſe that is the charac- 
ter of /Eneas. The prudence, wiſdom, and conſtancy 

of Ulyſſes do not allow him either of theſe extremes, 
therefore the poet does not permit one of them to be 
» | predominant in the Odyſſey. He confines himſelf to 

- admiration only, which he carries to an higher pitch 
than in the Iliad : and it is upon this account that he 
introduces a great many more machines in the Odyſſey, 
into the body of the action, than are to be ſeen in the 
actions of the other two poems. 5 . 

+ The manners of the epic poem ought to be poeti- 
cally good, but it is not neceſſary they be always mo- 
rally ſo. They are poetically good, when one may 
diſcover the virtue or vice, the good or ill inclinations, ' 
of every one who ſpeaks or acts: they are poetically 
bad, when perſons are made to ſpeak or a& out of 
character, or inconſiſtently or unequally. The man- 
ners of Æneas and of Mezentius are equally good, con- 
ſidered poetically, becauſe they equally demonſtrate the 
plety of the one, and the impiety of the other. 25 
Il t is requiſite to make the ſame diſtinction between 
» | 2 hero in morality, and a hero in poetry, as between 
- | moral and poetical goodneſs, Achilles had as much 
3 Þ night to the latter as Aneas. Ariſtotle ſays, that the 

hero of a poem ſhould be neither good nor bad; nei- 
J ther advanced above the reſt of mankind by his virtues, 


 * The paſſions of the epic poem. + The manners, 
g } Character of the hero, | 
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or ſunk beneath them by his vices; that he may be the 
proper and fuller example to others, both what to imi- 
tate and what to decline. 

The other qualifications of the manners are, that 
they be ſuitable to the cauſes which either raiſe or dit- 
cover them 1n the perſons; that they have an exact re- 
ſemblance to what hiſtory, or fable, have delivered of 
thoſe perſons, to whom they are aſcribed ; and that 
there be an equality in them, ſo that no man is made to 
act, or ſpeak, out of his character. 

But this equality is not ſufficient for the unity of 
the character it is further neceſſary, that the ſame 
ſpirit appear in all ſort of encounters. Thus ZEneas 
acting with great piety and mildneſs in the firſt part of 


the ZEneid, which requires no other character; and af- 


terwards appearing illuſtrious in heroic valour, in the 
wars of the ſecond part ; but there, without any ap- 
pearance either of a l. ard or a ſoft diſpoſition ; would, 

doubtleſs, be far from offending againſt the equality of 
the manners: but yet there would be no ſimplicity or 
unity in the character. So that, beſides the qualities 
that claim theif particular place upon different occa- 

tons, there muft be one appearing throughout, which 
commands over all the reſt; and without this, we may 
afirm, it is no character. 

One may indeed make a hero as valiant as Achilles, 
as pious as Eneas, and as prudent as Ulyſſes. But it 
is a meer chimæra to imagine a hero that has the va- 
tour of Achilles, the piety of Æneas, and the prudence 
of Ulyſſes, at one and the ſame time. This viſion 
might happen to an author, who would ſuit the cha- 
racter of a hero to whatever each part of the action might 
naturally require, without regarding the eſſence of the 
fable, or the unity of the character in the ſame perſon up- 


on all ſorts of occaſions : this hero would be the mildeſt, 


beſt- natured prince in the world, and alſo the moſt cho- 
leric, hard-hearted, and implacable creature imagin- 
able; he would be extremely tender like Eneas, ex- 
tremely violent like Achilles, and yet have the indif- 
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ference of Ulyſſes, that- is incapable of the two ex- 
tremes. Would it not be in vain for the poet to call 
this perſon by the ſame name throughout? 

Let us reflect on the effects it would produce in ſe- 
veral poems, whoſe authors were of opinion, that the 
chief character of a hero is that of an accompliſhed 
man. They would be all alike; all valiant in battle, 
prudent in council, pious in the acts of religion, cour- 
teous, civil, magnificent; and, laſtly, endued with all 
the prodigious virtues, any poet could invent, All 
this would be independent of the action and the ſubject 
of the poem; and, upon ſeeing each hero ſeparated 
from the reſt of the work, we ſhould not eaſily gueſs 
to What action, and to what poem, the hero belonged. 


character; ſince the character is that which makes a 
perſon diſcernible, and which diſtinguiſhes him from 
all others. 


This commanding quality in Achilles, is his anger 


neſs, Each of theſe may be ftiled, by way of emi- 
nence, the character in theſe heroes. 


ly neceſſary that ſome other ſhould give them a luſtre, 
and embelliſh them as far as they are capable: either 
by hiding the defects that are in each, by ſome noble 
and ſhining qualities; as the poet has done the anger 
of Achilles, by ſhading it with extraordinary valour: 
or by making them entirely of the nature of a true and 
ſolid virtue, as is to be obſerved in the two others. 
The diſſimulation of Ulyſſes is a part of his prudence ; 
and the meekneſs of /Eneas is wholly employed in ſub- 
mitting his will to the gods. For the making up this 
union, our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as 
are by nature the moſt compatible; valour with anger, 


This laſt union was neceſſary for the goodneſs of Ulyſ- 


ſes; for without that, his diſſimulation might have de- 
generated into wickednels and double- dealing. 


No. | 8 


| So that we ſhould ſee, that none of thoſe would have a 


in Ulyſſes the art of diſſimulation; in Æneas meek- 


But theſe characters cannot be alone. It is abſolute- 


meexneſs with piety, and prudence with difimulation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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We come now to the machines of the epic poem. 
The chief paſſion which it aims to excite being admi- 
ration, nothing is fo conducive to that as the marvel- 

lous; and the importance and dignity of the action 15 
by nothing ſo greatly elevated as by the care and inter- 
poſition of heaven. 

The machines are of three ſorts. Some are theologi— 
cal, and were invented to explain the nature of the 
gods. Others are phyſical, and repreſent the things of 
nature. The laſt are moral, and are the images of vir— 
tues and vices. *- 

Homer and the antients have given to their deities 
the manners, paſſions, and vices of men, 'Their poems 
are wholly allegorical ; and in this view it is eaſter to 
defend Homer, than to blame him. We cannot accuſe 
him for making mention of many gods, for his beſtow- 
ing paſſions upon them, or even introducing them fight- 
ing againſt men. The Scripture uſes the like figures 
and expreſions. = „„ 

If it be allowable to ſpeak thus of the gods in theo- 
logy, much more in the fictions of natural philoſophy, 
Where, if a poet deſcribes the deities, he muſt give them 
ſuch manners, ſpeeches, and actions, as are conform- 
able to the nature of the things they repreſent under 
thoſe divinities. The caſe is the ſame in the morals of 
the deities : Minerva 1s wiſe becauſe ſhe repreſents pru- 
dence ; Venus is both good or bad, becauſe the paſſion 
of love is capable of theſe contrary qualities. 

Since among the gods of a poem ſome are good, ſome 
bad, and ſome indifferently either; and fince of our 
paſſions we make ſo many allegorical deities ; we may 
attribute to the gods all that is done in the poem, whe- 
ther good or evil. But theſe deities do not act conſtantly 
in one and the ſame manner. | 1 | 

Sometimes they act inviſibly, and by meer inſpira- 
tion; which has nothing in it extraordinary or mira- 


* Of the machinery, 
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culous: being no more than what we ſay every day, 
„ That ſome god has aſſiſted us, or ſome dæmon has 
« infligated us.“ 

At other times they appear viſibly; and manifeſt 
themſelves to men, in a manner altogether miraculous 
and præternatural. 

The third way. has ſomething of both the others ; it 
is in truth a miracle, but is not commonly ſo accounted : 
this includes dreams, oracles, &c. 

All theſe ways muſt be probable; for however ne- 
ceflary the maryellous is to the epic action, as nothing 
is fo conducive to admiration; yet we can, on the 
other hand, admire nothing, that we think impoſſible. 
Though the probablity of theſe machines be of a very 
large extent (ſince it is founded upon divine power) 
it is not without limitations. There are numerous in- 
ſtances of allowable and probable machines in the epic 
poem, where the gods are no leſs actors than the men. 
But the leſs credible ſort, ſuch as metamorphoſes, &c. 
are far more rare. 

This ſuggeſts a reflection on the method of render- 
ing thoſe machines, probable, which in their own na- 
ture are hardly fo. Thoſe which require only divine 
probability, ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, 
that one might ſubtract them from it, without deſtroy- 
ing the action. But thoſe which are eſſential and ne- 
ceſſary, ſhould be grounded upon human probability, 
and not on the ſole power of God. Thus the epiſodes 
of Circe, the Syrens, Polyphemus, &c. are neceſſary 
to the action of the Odyſſey, and yet not humanly pro- 
bable: yet Homer has artificially reduced them to hu- 
man probability, by the ſimplicity and ignorance of 


O 
the Phæacians, before whom he cauſes thoſe recitals to 


be made. 

The next queſtion is, Were, and on Sha occaſions 
machines may be uſed? It is certain Homer and Vir- 
gil make uſe of them every where, and fcarce ſuffer any 
action to be performed without them. Petronius makes 
this a precept: Per ambages, deorumque miniſteria, 
nc, The gods are mentioned in the very propo- 


ſition of their works, the invocation is addreſt to them, 
1 
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and the whole narration 1s full of them. 'The gods 
are the cauſes of the action, they form the intrigue, 
and bring about the ſolution. 'The precept of An- 
ſtotle and Horace, that the unravelling of the plot 
ſhould not proceed from a miracle, or the appearance 
of a god, has place only in dramatic poetry, not in the 
epic. For it is plain, that both in the ſolution of the 
Thad and Odyſſey, the gods are concerned: in the for- 
mer, the deities meet to appeaſe the anger of Achilles: 
Iris and Mercury are ſent to that purpoſe, and Minerva 
eminently aſſiſts Achilles in the deciſive egmbat with 
Hector. In the Odyſſey, the ſame goddeſs fights cloſe 
by Ulyſſes againft the ſuitors, and concludes that peace 
betwixt him and the Ithacenſians, which compleats the 
i oem. 2 f N N 6 

n We may therefore determine, that a machine 15 not 
an invention to extricate the poet out of any difficulty 
which embarraſſes him: but that the preſence of a di- 
vinity, and ſome action ſurpriſing and extraordinary, 
are inſerted into almoſt all the parts of his work, in or- 
der to render 1t more majeitic and more admirable, 
But this mixture ought to be ſo made, that the ma- 
chines might be retrenched, without taking any thing 
from the action: at the ſame time that it gives the 
readers a leſſon of piety and virtue; and teaches them, 
that the moſt brave and the moſt wiſe can do nothing, 
and attain nothing great and glorious, without the aſ- 
iftance of heaven, Thus the machinery crowns the 
whole work, and renders 1t at once, marvellous, pro- 
bable, and moral. e 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
Hen s deſcent to Ithaca. 


91 poem opens auithin ferty-eig ht 455. of the arrival of 
Ulyſſes in bis dominions. He had now remained jevucn 
years in the iſland of Calypſo, when the gods aſſembled 
mn council propoſed the meihed of his aeparture from 
thence, and his return to his native country, For this 

= purpoſe it is concluded to ſend Mercury to Calyp/o, ana 

"= Fas immediately deſcends to Ithaca. She holds a con- 

PFerence with Telemachus, in the ſhaps of Mentes king of © 


Nie Taphians; in which ſhe adviſes him to take a journey 
8 WW 77 queſt of his father Ulyſſes, to Pylos and Sparta, where 
WR ANeftor and Menelaus yet reigned ; then, after having 
„ wi/itly diſplayed her divinity, diſappears. The ſuitors 
% WW of Penelope make great entertainments, and riot in her 
f- | palace uh night. Phemius ſings to them the return of 
ne | #he Grecians, till Penelope puts a ſtop to the ſong. Some 
„ WW wuords ariſe between the ſuitors and Telemachus, who 


Summons the council to meet the day An 


HE man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
E Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe! reſound. 
| Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
| Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall, 


We ſhall proceed in the ſame method through the courſe of 
taeſe annotations upon the Odyſſey, as thoſe in the Iliad; conſider- 
| Ing Homer chiefly as a poet, endeavouring to make his beauties 
| uncerfiood, and not to praiſe without a reaſon given. It is equally 

an extreme, on tae one hand to think Homer has no human defects 
B 3 


. -— 
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Wand”ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray'd, 5 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. 


and on the other to dwell ſo much upon theſe defects, as to de- 
preciate his beauties, The greater part of critics form a general 
character, from the obſervation of particular errors, taken in their 
own oblique or imperfect views; ; which 1s as unjuſt, as to make a 
judgment of the beauty of a man's body from the ſhadow it happenz 
to caſt, in ſuch or ſuch a poſition, To convince the reader of this 
intended impartiality, we readily allow the Odyſſey to be inferior 
to the Iliad in many reſpects. It has not that ſublimity of ſpirit, 
or that enthufiaſm of poetry; but then it muſt be allowed, if it be 
leſs noble, it is more inſtructive: the other abounds with more 
heroiſm, this with more morality, The Iliad gives us a draught 
of gods and heroes, of diſcord, of contentions, and ſcenes of ſlaugh- 
ter; the Odyſſey ſets before us a ſcene more amiable, the Jand- 
ſchapes of nature; the pleaſures of private life, the duties of every 
Nation, the hoſpitality of antient times; a leſs buſy, but more 


agreeable portrait. The Iliad concludes with the ruin, the Odyfley 


with the happinefs of a nation, Horace was of the ſame opinion, 


as is evident from the epiſtle to Lollius. 


00 Seditione, dolis, ſcelere, atque libidine, & ira, 
„ Niacos intra muros peccatur & extra, 

„ Ryrſus, quid virtus & quid fapientia poſit, 

« VUtile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſem.“ 


v. 1. The man for wiſdem, & c.] Homer opens this poem with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity and modeſty ; he connmally grows 7 85 the 
reader, 


Non fumum ex ful gore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
6 Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehine miracula promat.“ 


Cicero lays this down as a rule for the orator, © Principia vere- 


2? 


« cunda, non elatis intenſa verbis;*” and Horace for the poet, 
« Nec fic incipes, &c.” He propoſes the beginning of the Odyſſey 
as a pattern for all future poems, and has tranſlated them in his 
Art of Poetry, 


“ Dic mihi, mvuſa, virum, captæ poſt tempora Trojz, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, & urbes.“ 


May I be forgiven the arrogance, if I ſhould offer a criticiſm upon 


this tranſlation: the ſufferings of Ulyſſes are the ſubject of the 


whole Odyſtey, and yet Horace has omitted the mention of thoſe 
ſufferings: % AAN MN w να There is another word alſo 
which ſeems eſſential, that is, wo\urporroy, this is likewiſe omitted. 


For the ſufferings of Ulyſſes, and the wiſdom by which he extri- 
_ cated himſelf from them, enter into the very deſign of the poem. 


But indeed in another place he has plainly had regard to all thele 
circumſtances, 
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Book I. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 3 


On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhiore: 


« Qui domitor Trojæ, multorum providus urbes 

« Et mores hominum inſpexit, latumque per æquor 

« Dum fibi, dum ſociis, reditum parat, aſpera multa _ 
« Pertulit?? Epiſt. ad Loll, 


1 muſt alfo refute a criticiſm of Rapin, who will have it that the 
word ar AvTpor©- includes a character of craft and low cunning, 
unworthy of a brave ſpirit, But Euſtathius admirably virdicatcs 
the poet in this reſpect; he ſhews us that 74:7©- no whe e in Ho- 
mer ſignifies (39) or moralsz and that it implies a man who 
could accommodate himſelf to every condition of life; one who in 
the worſt eſtate had fill a reſerve to free himielf from it; it there- 
fore, ſays he, ſignifies a man that through experience has learned 
wiidom, I have likewiſe the authority of Horace tor this ſenſe, in 
the above-cited paſſage, | 


« Qui domitor Trojæ, multorum providus urbes,”” 


J take providus in this place to ſignify not only a man who noted 
the manners of various nations with care, but alſo one whe in 
calamity could foreſee methods to extricate himſelf from it. And 
ſurely nothing can be more unjuſt than what Rapin objects againſt 
Ulyſſes, in employing his wifiem only in his own preſervatton, 
w:1le all his companions were loſt; Homer himſelf ſufficient!y 
refutes this objection, and directly tells us, that he employed his 
wiſdom in the care of their ſafety, but that they through their folly. 
defeated his wiſdom. The words of Homer, ſays Euſtath ius, 
ſhew that a wiſe man neglects not his friends in adverſity. But, 
ſays Rapin, what could oblige Homer to begin with ſo diſhonour- 
able an action, and place the greateſt weakneſs of his hero in the 
very frontiſpiece of his poem? and invoke his muſe to ſing the 
man who with difficulty ſaved himſelf, and ſuffered his companions 
to be deſtroyed ? There had been ſome weight in this objection, 
if Ulyſſes had ſaved his own, with the loſs of their lives; but I 
cannot ſee any diſhonour in his preſerving himſelf by wiſdom, 
when they deſtroyed themſelves by folly : it was chiefly by ſtorms 
that they periſhed z it can be no imputation to his character, not 
to be able to reſtrain the effects of a tempeſt : he did all that a 
wiſe man could do, he gave them ſuch admonitions upon every 
emergency, that if they had purſued them, they had been preſerved 
ds well as Ulyſſes, 5 2 5 | 

». r. For eviſdom's various arts renown'd.] Boſſu's obſervations 
in relation to this epithet wo\urpon©», given to Ulyſſes, is worth 
tranſcribing, The fable of the Odyſſey (ſays he) is wholly for the 
conduct and policy cf a ftate : therefore the quality it requires is 
dom; but this virtue is of too large an extent for the ſimplicity 
ach 2 juſt and preciſe character requires; it is therefore requiſite 
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Vain toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 


On herds devoted to the god of day; 10 


it ſhould be limited, The great art of kipgs is the myſtery of diſ- 
nmulation. It is well knoyn, that Lewis the eleventh, for the 
inſtruction of his fon, reduced all the Latin language to theſe 
words only, viz, © Qui neſcit diſſimulare neſcit regnare.“ It was 
lizewife by this practice that Saul began his reign, when he was 
firſt elected, and as yet full of the Spirit of God, The firſt thing 
we read of him in holy writ 1s, * that he made as if he did not 
hear the words which ſeditious people ſpoke againſt him, 

This then is the character which the Greek poet gives his Ulyſ- 


ſes in the propoſition of his poem, he calls him a4vIpa wonurgomroy 


to denote this prudent aiffimulation, which diſguiſed him ſo many 
ways, and put him upon taking ſo many ſhapes. 

Without any thing having been mentioned of Circe, who de- 
tained him with her a whole year, and who was famous for the 
transformations ſhe made of all ſorts of perſons ; the reader finds 
him at firſt with Calypſo the daughter of wiſe Atlas, who bore up 
the vaſt pillars that reached from earth to heaven, and whoſe 


| knowledge penetrated into the depths of the unfathomable ocean: 


that is to fay, who was ignorant of nothing in heaven, earth or 


fea, And as the firſt product and principal part of ſo high, ſo ſolid, 
and fo profound a knowledge, was to know how to conceal one's 


ſelf ; this wiſe man called his daughter by a name that ſignified a 
Þ+ ſecret. The poet makes his hero, whom he deſigned for a poli- 
tician, to ſtay ſeven whole years with this nymph, She taught him 


ſo well, that afterwards he loſt no opportunity of putting her leſ- 
ſons in practice: for he does nothing without a diſguiſe. At his 
parting from Ogygia he is caſt upon the iſle of Phæacia: as kind 


as His reception was, yet he ſtays till the night before he went off, 


ere he would diſcover himſelf, From thence he goes to Ithaca: 


the firſt adventure that happened to him there was with Minerva, 
the moſt prudent among the deities, as Ulyſſes was the moſt pru- 


dent among men. She ſays ſo expreſly in that very paſſage. Nor 
did they fail to diſguiſe themſelves, Minerva takes upon her the 


ſhape of a ſhepherd, and Ulyſſes tells her he was obliged to fly from 


Crete, becauſe he had mnrdered the ſon of king Idomereus, The 


goddeſs diſcovers herſelf firſt, and commends him particularly, be- 


cauſe the artifices were ſo eaſy and natural to him, that they ſeemed 


to be born with him, Afterwards the hero under the form of a 


| beggar deceives firſt of all Eumeus, then his ſon, and laſt of all his 


wife and every body elſe, till he found an opportunity of puniſhing 


His enemies, to whom he diſcovered not himſelf till he killed them, 
namely on the laſt night, After his diſcovering himſelf in the pa- 
| lace, he goes the next day to deceive his father, appearing at firſt 


under a borrowed name; before he would give him joy of his re- 


„ ile vero diſſimulabat fe audire, Reg. lib. i. Þ Kana 
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Book I, HOMER's ODYSSEY. 5 


The god vindictive doom'd them never more 
(Ah men unbleſs'd |) to touch that natal ſhore, 
Oh ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 
Celeſtial muſe ! and to our world relate. 


turn, Thus he takes upon him all manner of ſhapes, and diſſem- 
bles to the very laſt, But the poet joins to this character a valour 
and a conſtancy which render him invincible in the moſt daring. 
and deſperate adventures, fo 


v. 3. Mbo, when bis arms had evrought the deſtin d fall 
Of ſacred Troy — | | 


Whence is it that Ulyſſes is ſaid to have overthrown Troy? and 
nct Achilles, who was of more remarkable courage than Ulyfles ? 
Euſtathius tells us, that the deſtruction of Troy ought to be aſcribed 
chiefly to Ulyſſes, as he not only took away the Palladium, but 
was the inventor of the ſtratagem of the wooden horſe, by which 
taat city was conquered, Virgil in his ſecond book of the AEncis 
gives us a noble deſcription of its deſtruction, by which we find 
that Ulyſſes was not only the contriver of its ruin, but bore a great 
ſhare in the actions of the night in which that city was overturned, 

v. g. Vain toils ! their impious folly, &c.] By this fingle trait, 
Homer marks an eſſential difference between the Iliad and the Odyſ- 
ley; namely, that in the former poem the people per:ſhed by the 
folly of their kings : | | 


« Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.“ 


In this, the people periſh by their own folly, while their prince 
omits nothing to procure their felicity. A plain reaſon why the 
Odyſſey is more calculated for the people, than the Iliad, Dacier, 
v. 13. Ob ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, | It may be 
aſked why the poet invokes the muſe to recount only part of the ſuf- 
ferings of Ulyſſes ? and why thoſe words, © To us alſo" are inſerted ? 
To the firſt it may be anſwered, that an heroic poem dwells chief- 
ly upon incidents of importance, and paſſes over every thing that 
does not contribute to raiſe our idea of the hero, or the main deſign 
of the poem. To the other Euſtathius anſwers ſeveral ways: either, 
ſays he, the word xa? is to be taken as an expletive, as it is in a 
thouſand places in Homer; or it means that this is a ſubject ſo 
conſiderable, that it will be a theme to many poets : or that being 
a true hiſtory it had ſpread over many nations of the world, and 
that Homer himſelf received the ſtory of the poem from Ægypt; 
and then the meaning will be, “ Sing, oh muſe, to the Greeks 
as well as to other nations, the ſufferings of Ulyſſes.“ I ſhould 
prefer the firſt as being the moſt natural : the reſt ſeem forced, and 
conſequently improper for the opening of a poem, where the utmoſt 
plainneſs is neceſſary ; eſpecially, if we conſider that Ulyſſes was a 
Giecian, and it is not probable that the Grecians ſhould be the leaſt 
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6 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book I. 


Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd; 15 
All who the wars of ten long years ſurviv'd, 
And 'ſcap'd the perils of the gulfy main. 


_ Ulyiles, ſole of all the victor train, 


An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, 


Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt, 20 


Calypſo in her caves conſtrain'd his ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay: 

In vain — for now the circling years diſcloſe 
'The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. 


ſ 


acquainted with the hows, or the lateſt to celebrate the actions of 
a Grecian, 


v. 15. Naw at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd. J It is ne- 


ceſſary for the better underſtanding of the poem, to fix the period 


of time from which it takes its beginning: Homer, as Euſtathius 


_ obſerves, does not begin with the wanderings of Ulyſſes ; he ſteps 


at onee into the latter end of his actions, and leaves the preceding 
Rory to be told by way of narration, Thus in his Iliad, he dates 
his poem from the anger of Achilles, which happened almoſt at the 


_ concluſion of the T rojan war, From hence Horace drew his obſer- 
vation in his Arte Poet. 


« Semper ad eventum feſtinat; & in medias res 
« Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit,” 


There are but forty-eight days from the departure of Ulyſſes from 


Calypſo, to his diſcovery in Ithaca; he had been one year with 
Circe, and ſeven with Calypſo, when the gods diſpatched Mercury 
to that goddeſs; from which point of time we are to date the 


 Odyſley. 


This obſervation gives a reaſon why the poet invokes the muſe 
to recount the wanderings of this hero in part only; for Ulyſſes, as 


appears from the beginning of the ninth book, after he left the 


thores of Troy, was driven to Iſmarus of the Ciconians, An hiſ- 


' torian muſt have begun from the fall of Troy, and related his wan- 


derings with truth and order; for hiftory is chiefly for inſtruction: 
but a poet takes another method, and diſpoſes every circumftance 
arbitrarily ; he chuſes or rejects, as ſuits beſt with his principal de- 
ſign, and in ſuch a manner as to give at once delight and inſtruction. 
v. 21. Calypſo in her caves conſirain d his ſlay, ] To the remark 
before cited of Beſſu, upon the abode of Ulyſſes with Calypſo, may 
be added this of the abbe Fraguier: that his refiding ſeven years in 
the caves of Calypſo (the goddeſs of ſecrecy) may only mean that he 
remained ſo long hid from the knowledge and inquiry of all men; 
or that whatever beſel him in all that time, was loſt to hiſtory, or 
wade no part in the poem, | 
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Book J. H OME RNS ODYSSEY. 


At length his Ithaca is giv'n by fate, 

Where yet new labours his arrival wait; 

At length their rage the hoſtile pow'rs reſtrain, 
All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. 

But now the god, remote, a heav' * gueſt, 

In Ethiopia grac'd the genial feaſt, 

(A race divided, whom with floping rays 

The riſing and deſcending ſun ſurveys) 

There on the world's extreameſt verge, rever'd 
With hecatombs and pray'r in pomp preſer'd 
Diſtant he lay : while in the bright abodes 

Of high Olympus, Jove conven'd the gods: 
Th' aſſembly thus the fire ſupreme addreſt, 
3 fate revolving in his breaſt, 


v. 28. All but the ruthleſs mnnarch of the main.] It may be aſked 
why Neptune is thus enraged againſt Ulyſſes? Homer himſelf. tells 


us, becauſe that hero had put out the eye of his fon Cyclops, But 

if we take Neptune by way of allegory for the ocean, the paſſage 
implies, that the ſufferings of Ulyſſes were chiefly by ſea; and 
therefore poetry, which adds a grandeur to the meaneſt circumſtance, 


introduces the god of it as his greateſt enemy, Euſtathius, 


v. 30. In F#thiop'a, &c,] Strabo in his firſt book delivers his 
opinion, that „ the ancient Grecians included all thoſe people who 


© lived upon the ſouthern ocean, from eaſt to weſt, in the general 
« name of Ethiopians, and that it was not confined to thoſe only 
« who lay fouth of Egypt.“ Ptolemy ſays, “ that under the Zo- 
« diac, from eaſt to w zelt, inhabit the ZEthiopians, black of co- 
« lour,” And elſewhere the ſame geographer divides Athiopia 
into the eaſtern and the weſtern. Theſe eaftern and weflern Æthio- 


pians were ſeparated by the Arabian or Egyptian gulf; which 


though never mentioned by Homer, as Ariſtarchus remarked, yet 


it is not probable (ſays Strabo) that he ſhould be ignorant of i it, it 
being but a thouſand ſtadia diſtant from the Mediterranean, when. 
he knew the Æęyptian Thebes, which was four times ag far off. | 


Strab, Plin. Spondan, 

Iwill not repeat what was obſerved upon the gods being gone to 
the Zfthicpians, in the firſt book of the Iliad; it is ſafficient in 
general to obſerve, that the Ethiopians were a people very religi- 


ous towards the gods, and that they held a pompous feaſt twelve 


days annually to their honour; and in particular, that the poet 

very judiciouſly makes uſe of this ſolemnity to remove Neptune out 

of the way, who was the enemy of Ulyiles, that he may with the 

greater ſecurity bring off his hero from Cal; ypſo's ifland, Euſtathius. 
3685 


9 HOME RS ODYSSEY. Book I. 
Whom young Oreftes to the dreary coaſt 


Of Pluto ſent, a blood-polluted ghoſt: 40 


Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. | 
When to his luſt Egyſthus gave the rein, 45 
Did fate, or we, th? adult'rous act conſtrain ? 


v. 41. Japiter's ſpeech, ] The ſolemnity and ſententiouſneſs of 


Wis ſpeech is taken notice of by Euſtathius; and ſurely pcetry muſt 
J uaighly valuable, when it delivers ſuch excellent inſtructions. 
It contained the whole of religion among the ancients; and made 
ph:Joſophy more agrecable. This paſſage is an inſtance of it, a 
patſage ..orthy of a chriſtian ; it ſhews us that the Supreme Being 
is ſovereign!y good; that he rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the un- 
juſt; and that the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is 
the cauſe of human calamity, | f „ 
v. 45. Agyſibus.] It is difficult to find a reaſon why, in the 
origina, Jupiter ſhould give ſuch an honourable appellation to 

£Eegyſthus, as apvuor©-, unblameable, who had diſhonoured the 
bed of Agamemnon, and taken his life away; eſpecially in that 

very inſtant when he condemns the fact with ſo great ſolemnity : 
Euſtathius ſays, that Homer, an enemy to cenſure and invective, 


introduces that god as having reſpect only to his good qualities, and 


commending him for his general character; and adds that it had 

been an indecency in the poet to have given countenance to that 
baſe cuſtom by the authority of Jupiter, Dacier is not ſatisfied with 
this reaſon, and tells us that Homer gives Ægyſthus this title, to 
vindicate Jupiter from the imputation of his crimes : he gives us 
to underſtand that heaven is not the cauſe of man's failings ; that 


he is by creation able to act virtuouſly, and that it is through his 


own miſconduR that he deviates into evil; and therefore the mean- 
ing is this; “ Jupiter calling to mind ZEgyſthus, that Ægyſthus 

« whom he had created wiſe and virtuous, and made capable to 
« ſuſtain that character,” And this agrees admirably with the 


beginning of the ſpeech of Jupiter, who there vindicates his own 


divinity, | 
But if this ſhould ſeem too refined, it may be ſufficient to take 


the word in that good ſenſe which AÆgyſthus might have deſerved 


for many good qualities: thus Achilles is called the “ ſwift of foot,” 


even when he ſtands, or ſleeps; the firſt being his general charac- _ 


ter. It may be further confirmed by a paſſage ſomething reſem- 
bling it in the holy ſcriptures : the ZEgyptian midwives were guilty 
of a lye to Pharoah, and yet God pardors it, and bleſſes them: be 


bleſſes them not becauſe they lyed, but becauſe they preſerved the 


children cf the Iſraelites. 


J 
] 
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Book I, HOMER's ODYSSEY. 
Did fate, or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 
Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? 
Hermes I ſent, while yet his ſoul remain'd 
Sincere from royal blood, and faith profan'd; 50 
To warn the wretch, that young Oreſtes, grown 
To manly years, ſhould re-aſſert the throne, 
Yet impotent of mind, and uncontroll'd, 
He plung'd into the gulf which heav'n foretold. 

Here paus'd the god; and penſive thus replies 5 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. 
O thou ! from whom the whole creation ſprings, 
The ſource of pow'r on earth deriv'd to kings! 


2. 


v. 49. Hermes I ſent, & c.] It would be endleſs to obſerve every 
moral paſſage in the Odyſſey, the whole of it being but one leſſon 
of morality. But ſurely it muſt be a pleaſure to the reader to learn 
what notions the ancients had of a deity, from the oldeſt book ex- 
tant, except the book of Moſes, LS 

Jupiter here declares that he never fails to warn mankind from 
evil, and that he had ſent Mercury for this purpoſe to AÆgęyſthus. ; 
It may be aſked what is this Mercury whom Jupiter ſends ? It js 
the light of nature, which heaven implants in the breaſt of every 
man: and which, as Cicero ſays, is not only more ancient than 
the world, but co-eval with the Maſter of the world himſelf, He 
writes to this effect: © There was from the beginning ſuch a thing 
« as reaſon, a direct emanation from nature itſelf, which prompt- 

ed to good, and averted from evil. A reaſon which did not then 
become a law, when it was firſt reduced to writing, but was ſo 
even from the moment it exiſted, and it exiſted from ever, of an 
equal date with the divine intelligence : it is the true and prim- 
ordial law, proper to command and to forbid, it is the reaſon of 
« the great Jupiter,” | 

That reaſon of the Supreme Being, is here called Mercury; that 
reaſon flowing from God, which is conſtantly dictating to the moſt 
corrupted hearts, “ this is good, or © this is evil.“ Hence aroſe 
an ancient proverb, recorded by Simplicius, “ Reaſon is a Mercury 
« toall men,” Epictetus [lib, iii. Arrian.] fays, © Apollo knew 

that Laius would not obey his oracle, Apollo nevertheleſs did 
not neglect to propheſy to Laius thoſe evils that threatened him, 
The goodneſs of the divinity never fails to advertiſe mankind 
that ſource of truth is ever open and free: but men are ever in- 
« credulous, diſobedient, and rebellious.” Dacier. 

v. 57. Miner va's ſpeech.) It may be aſked what relation Ulyſ- 
ſe: has to ZEgyſthys, that the mention of the one ſhould immediate. 


15 HOMER ODYSSEY. Bock l. 


His death was equal to the direful deed; 

So may the man of blood be doom'd to bleed! 60 | 7 

But grief and rage alternate wound my breaſt 

For brave Ulyſſes, ſtill by fate oppreft. \ 

Amidſt an ifle, around whoſe rocky ſhore £4 

The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, | ; 

The blameleſs hero from his wiſh'd for home 6: il 

| A goddeſs guards in her inchanted dome. C 3 
| (Atlas her fire, to whoſe far- piercing eye ] N 


The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 


ly give occaſion for the remembrance of the other? And it may WF 
il appear unnatural in the poet to give rife to his poem by ſo unex- 1 

i} pected a tranſition from /Egyſthus to Ulyſſes. Euſtathius vindi- N 
cates Homer, by ſhewing that it is not only beautiful but natural, 
| to take riſe: from what offers itſelf to our immediate obſervation, j 

ll What can be more natural, when Jupiter is relating how he pu- 
i niſhes the wicked, than for wiſdom or Minerva to ſuggeſt, that the 
B good ought to be rewarded? There is no forced introduction, no 
| artful preparation ; but the whole ariſes from the occahon, which 
4 is a great beauty. Euſtathius. ; 

if v. 63. Amidft an iſle, &c.] There was, according to true hiſ- 
1 tory, ſuch an iſland of Calypſo, of which Strabo writes; that So- 
lon gives an account of the iſland Atlantis bordering upon ÆEgypt, 
[ and that he went thither to make inquiry, and learned that an 
| iſland was once there, but by time was vaniſhed, Euſtathius. 


l 3 v. 67. Atlas ber fire, to whoſe far- piercing eye 
| : The wonders of the deep expanded lie,; 
*| TH" eternal columns which on earth be rears 


End in the flarry wauit, and prep the ſpheres. ] 


| Atlas is here ſaid to underſtand all the depths of the ſea: but the 
„ epithet 3X0%ppov©- applied to him, has two different ſignifications. 
* It implies either, “one whoſe thoughts are full of terrible and diſ- 
1 cc mal things, or one who has infinite and unbounded views,“ 
and it is donbtful which of them Homer means. To reconcile both, 
may we not think our auther had heard ſorething of the ancient 
tradition which makes Atlas the ſame perſon with Enoch, and re- 
{ preſents him as a great aſtronomer, who propheſied of the univerſal 
deluge, and exhorted mankind to repentance ? Therefore he named 
his ſon Methuſelah, to ſhew that after his death the waters ſhould. 
overſpread the face of the earth. His continual lamentations on 
1 this occaſion cauſed him to be called the Weeper; for the world is 
I | always an enemy to melancholy predictions. Thus Homer upon 
| the credit of this tradition might very well call Atlas, © one whole 
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Book I, MHOMER' ODYSSEY. 10 


Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears 

End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ſpheres.) 70 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 

Who ſoothes to dear delight his anxious mind: 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 

To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love ; 

To ſee the ſmoke from his lov'd palace riſe, "8 
While the dear iſle in diſtant proſpect hes, 

With what contentment could he cloſe his eyes ? 


« thoughts ran upon diſmal things, or one whoſe views and cares 
« were vaſtly extended.“ | | : | 

1 inſiſt no otherwiſe upon this, but as a conjecture; yet it is 
further ſtrengthened by what follows in the next lines: © That At- 
« las ſuſtains thoſe columns, which being fixed upon the earth ſup- 
« port the heavens.” This is generally interpreted of his great 
Kill in aſtronomy and geography, But may not the reaſon be more 
particular? Since Atlas or Enoch had propheſied of the deluge, and 
ſince that prediction was looked upon as the effect of his {kill in 
aſtronomy 3 might it not be ſaid he knew the abyſſes of the ſea, 
and ſuſtained the pillars of heaven, to expreſs that he knew how 
the fountains of the deep, and the waters above the heavens ſhould 
unite to drown the earth ? | 

As to the image of the“ pillars of heaven, it is frequent in the 
ſacred books, and uſed to expreſs the height of vaſt mountains. 
(Pindar calls Etna the sgi, xiova :) and there might probably 
be ſomething more particular that furniſhed Homer with this idea; 
I mean the pillars of Hercules, well known in his time, and neigh- 
bouring to the mountain he deſcribes. Dacier, | 

See the deſcription of this moutain in the fourth book of Virgil, 
where the ſame image is.preſerved without any hint of allegory: as 
indeed it is no more than a poetical manner of expreſſing the great 
height and extenſive proſpect of the mountain, 

v. 75. To fee the ſmoke from his low'd palace riſe. ] There is an 
agreeable tenderneſs in this image, and nothing can better paint 
the ardent deſire a man naturally has to review his native country 
after a long abſence, This is ſtill ſtronger than that which Cicero 
extols in ſeveral places of his works, that Ulyſſes preferred the fight 
ol Ithaca to the immortality proffered him by Calypſo. He here 

deſires to purchaſe, at the price of his life, the pleaſure, not of re- 
turning to his country, but even of ſeeing at a diſtance the very 
imoke of it. Dacier, 5 

There are ſome things diſperſed in this ſpeech of Pallas, which 
I ſhall lay together; as that Minerva makes it an aggravation to 
the calamity of Ulyſſes, to be detained by a goddeſs that loves him; 


that he is incloſed in an iſland ; and ſhe adds, round which the ſeas 


12 HOME RS ODYSSEY. Bock I. 


And will Omnipotence neglect to ſave 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave? 


Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 8. 


With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 

Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 

Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? 
Daughter! what w ords have paſs'd thy lips un- 

ä weigh'd ? 

(Reply'd the Thund'rer to the martial maid) 8 

Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt 

Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. 

Neptune, by pray'r repentant rarely won, 

Afflicts the chief, t' avenge his giant-ſon, 

Whoſe viſual orb Ulyſſes Tobb'd of light; 90 

Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might! 

Him young Thooſa bore (the bright increaſe 

Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas :) 

Whom Neptune ey'd with bloom of beauty bleft, 


And in his cave the yielding nymph compreft. 95 


flow; as if that was not common to all iſlands ; but theſe expreſ- 
ſions are uſed to ſhew the. impoſſibility of the eſcape of Uiyties, 
without the interpoſition of Jupiter, | 

In the conclufon ſhe obſerves, that Ulyſſes never neglected to 
facrifice before Troy: this is ſaid to ſhew the great piety of Ulyſ- 
ſes, who not only paid his ſacrifices in Ithaca, where he abounded 
in riches, but among ſtrangers in an enemy's country, where there 
might be a ſcarcity of offerings. Euſtathius. 


v. 84. Daughter ! wwbat words, &c.) This verſe is frequently | 
repeated both in the Iliad and the Odyfley ; it has here a particular 


energy. Jupiter reproves Minerva for ſuppoſing he could ever be 
unmindful of an hero ſo pious as Ulyſſes, It is ſpoken with vehe- 
mence; an inftance, ſays Euſtathius, that it is not only equitable, 
but an attribute of divinity, for rulers to remember thoſe who ſerve 
them faithfully, 

v. 89. T' avenge bis giant- ſon.] It is artful in the poet to tell the 
reader the occaſion of the ſufferings of Ulyſſes in the opening of the 
poem; it is a juſtice due to his character, to ſhew that bis misfor- 
tunes are not the conſequence of his crimes, but the effect of Nep- 
tune's anger, 


It is obſervable, that Homer does not ſtop to explain how Ulyfles 


put out the eye of the Cyclops: he haſtens forward into the middle 


of his poem, and leaves that for the future narration of Ulyſſes, 
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Book I. HOMER' ODYSSEY. 13 
For this, the god conſtrains the Greek to roam, 


A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt — but ceaſe to mourn; 


Let all combine t' atchieve his wiſh'd return: 


Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 100 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. 
Father and king ador'd ! Minerva cry'd, 
Since all who in th' Olympian bow'r reſide 
Now make the wand'ring Greek their public care, 


Let Hermes to th! Atlantic iſle repair; 105 


Bid him, arriv'd in bright Calypſo's court, 
The ſanction of th* aſſembled pow'rs report: 
That wiſe Ulyſſes to his native land 
Muſt ſpeed, obedient to their high command. | 
Meantime Telemachus, the blooming heir 110 
Of ſea-girt Ithaca, demands my care: 


* Ogygia. 


v. 110. Meantime Telemac bus demands my care, &c.] Rapin 
has raiſed ſeveral objections againſt this piece of conduct in Homer: 
he tells us that the action of the Odyſley is imperfect, that it be- 
gins with the voyages of Telemachus, and ends with thoſe of Ulyſ- 
ſes; that the four firſt books are all concerning Telemachus : that 
his voyage bears no proportion to that of Ulyſſes : that it contri- 
butes nothing to his return, which is brought about by Jupiter, and 
the aſſiſtance of the Phæacians: that this gave occaſion to Beni in 
his academical diſcourſes to aſſert, that the fable of the Odyſſey is 
double: that the four firſt books of it are neither epiſode, nor part 
of an action, nor have any connection with the reſt of the work. 

am of opinion, that theſe objections are made with too great 
ſeverity; the deſtruction of the ſuitors is the chief hinge upon 
which the poem turns, as it contributes chiefly to the re-eſtabliſh - 
ment of Ulyſſes in his country and regality; and whatever contri- 
butes to this end, contributes to the principal action, and is of a 
piece with the reſt of the poem; and that this voyage does ſo is evi- 
dent, in that it gives a defeat to the ſuitors, and controlls their in- 
ſolence; it preſerves Ulyſſes's throne and bed inviolate, in that it 
gives Telemachus courage to reſiſt their attempts: it ſets his cha- 
racter in a fair point of light, who is the ſecond perſonage of the 
poem, and is to have a great ſhare in the future actions of it. 

Euſtathius judiciouſly obſerves, that Homer here prepares the 
way for the defeat of the ſuitors, the chief deſign of his poem; and 
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*T1s mine, to form his green, unpractis'd years, 

In ſage debates ; ſurrounded with his peers, 

To ſave the ſtate ; and timely to reſtrain 

The hold intruſion of the ſuitor-train; 115 
Who croud his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 

His herds and flocks in feaſtful rites devour, 


To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall haſte. 


lays the ground- work of probability on which he intends to build 
his poem, and recencile it to the rules of credibility, 

If it be aſked for what end this voyage of Telemachus is made; 
the anſwer is, to inquire after Ulyfſes : ſo that whatever epiſodes 
are interwoven, Ulyſſes is ſtill in view; and whatever Telemachus 
acts, is undertaken ſolely upon his account; and conſequently, 
whatever is acted, contributes to the principal deſign, the reſtora- 
tion of Ulyſles, 80 that the fable is intire, and the action not 
double. | 

It is to be babe alſo, that the ſufferings of Ulyfles are the | 
ſubject of the poem; his perſonal calamities are not only intended, 
but his domeſtic misfortunes; ; and by this conduct Homer ſhews 
us the extent of his misfortunes: his queen is attempted, his throne 
_ threatened, and his wealth conſumed in riot; Ulyſſes ſuffers in Te- 

lemachus, and in every circumſtance of life is unhappy. | 
v. 112. *Tis mine, to form his green, unpraftis'd years, &c.] In this 
the poet draws the out-lines of what he is to fill up in the four ſub- 
ſequent books: and nothing can give us a greater idea of his un- 
bounded invention, than his building upon ſo plain a foundation: 
ſuch a noble ſuperſtructure: he entertains us with variety of epi- 
ſodes, hiſtorical relations, and manners of thoſe ancient times: it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the characters 13: the Odyſſey, and the num- 
ber of the chief actors, are but few; and yet the poet never tires: 
he varies and diverſifies the ſtory ſo happily, that ke is continually 
opening new ſcenes to engage our attention. He reſembles his own 
Proteus, he 1 is capable of all ſhapes, yet in all ſhapes the ſame deity. 


v. 118. To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy Pyle —4 

Rapin is very ſevere upon this conduct. When Telemachvs, ſays 
he, is to ſearch for his father in the courts of Greece,” he cannot 
make the leaſt progreſs without Minerva; it is ſhe who inſpires his 

thoughts, and aſſiſts in the execution. Could not honour, duty or 
nature have moved his heart towards an abſent father? The ma- 
chine, adds he, has not the leaſt appearance of probability, inaſ- 
much as the goddeſs conducts him to every place, except only 
where Ulyſſes reſides; of which ſhe ought by no means to be igno- 
rant, upon the account of her divinity, | 
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There, warm with filial love, the cauſe inquire 120 
That from his realm retards his god-like ſire: 
Deliv'ring early to the voice of fame _ 
The promiſe of a great, immortal name. 

She ſaid : the ſandals of celeſtial mold 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 125. 
Surround her feet; with theſe ſublime ſhe fails 
Th' aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales : 
O'er earth and ocean wide prepar'd to ſoar, _ 
Her dreaded arm a beamy jav'lin bore, « 
pond'rous and vaſt ; which, when her fury burns, 130 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 
From high Olympus prone her flight ſhe bends, 
And in the realm of Ithaca deſcends. 
Her line:ments divine, the grave diſguiſe ' 
Of Mentes' form conceal'd from human eyes: 135 
(Mentes, the monarch of the Taphian land) 
A glittring ſpear wav'd awful in her hand. 


But ſurely nothing can be more natural, than for a ſon, in order 
to gain intelligence of an abſent father, to inquire in thoſe places, 
and of thoſe perſons, where and from whom he is moſt likelv to 
have information, Such is the conduct of Telemachus: and poet- 
ry, which delights in the wonderful, becauſe this conduct agrees 
with wiſdom, aſcribes it to Minerva the goddeſs of it, No doubt 
but Minerva knew where Ulyſſes reſided : but men muſt act as 
men; ſuch an immediate interpoſition as Rapin requires, had ſtop- 
ped at once the fountain of the poet's invention, If what a poet 
invents be natural, it is juſtifiable; and he may give the rein to 
his imagination, if he reſtrain it from running into extravagance 


| and wildneſs. | 


v. 136, Mentes, the monarch of the Tephian land.] We are told by 
tradition, that Homer was ſo ſenſible of friendſhip, that to do ho- 
nour to his particular friends, he immortaliſed their names in his 
poems, In the Iliad he has ſhewn his gratitude to Tychius; and 
in the Odyſſey, to Mentes, Phemius, and Mentor, This Mentes 
was a famous merchant of the iſle of Leucade, who received Homer 
at Smyrna, and made him his companion in all his voyages. It is 
to this Mentes we owe the two poems of Homer; for the poet in 
all probability had never wrote them without thoſe lights and in- 
tormations he received, and the diſcoveries he was enabled to make, 
by thoſe travels. Homer is not contented to give his name to the 
King of the Taphians, but feigns alſo that the goddeſs of wiſdom 
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There in the portal plac'd, the heav*n-born maid 
Enormous not and miſ-rule ſurvey'd. | 
On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 140 
(Sad ſpoils of luxury) the ſuitors fat, 

With rival art, and ardour in their mien, 

At cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen ; 

Divining of their loves. Attending nigh, 

A menial train the flowing bowl ſupply : _ 145 


ehoſe to appear in his ſhape preferably to that of all the kings who 


were nearer neighbours to Ithaca. Euſtathius thinks there might 


have been a real king of Taphos of this name, who was a friend to 
Ulyſſes. This may poſſibly be; but I would chuſe to adhere rather 
to the old tradition, as it does honour to friendſhip. Dacier, 

v. 139. Enormus riot and miſ rule, ] This is the firſt appearance 
of the ſuitors; and the poet has drawn their pictures in ſuch co- 
lours, as are agreeable to their characters through the whole PR 
'They are, as nen expreſſes it, 


44 — — — Fruges conſumere nati, 
6c 75 Penelopes, nebulones“ 


The poet gives a fine contraſt between them and Telemachus; he 


entertains himſelf with his own thoughts, weighs the ſum of 
things, and beholds with a virtuous ſorrow the diſorders of the ſuit- 


ors: he appears (like Ulyſſes among his transformed enen 


in the tenth book) a wiſe man, among brutes, 


v. 143. At cheſs they wie, to captivate the queen 3 
Divining of their loves. — ] | 


There are great diſputes v; hat this game was, at which the ſuitcrs 
played, Athenzus relates it from Apian the grammarian, who 


had it from Cteſon a native of Ithaca, that the ſport was in this 
manner. The number of the ſuitors being one hundred and eight, 
they equally divided their men or balls; that is to ſay, fifty-four 
on each ſide; theſe were placed on the board oppoſite to each other. 


Between the two fices was a vacant ſpace, in the midſt of which 
was the main mark, orqueen, the point which all were to aim at, 
They took their turns by lot; he who took or diſplaced that mark, 


got his own in its place; and if by a ſecond man, he again took it, 
without touching any of the others, he won the game; and it paſ- 


ſed as an omen of obtaining his miſtreſs. This principal mark, or 
queen, was called by whatever name the gameſters pleaſed; and 
the ſuitors gave it the name of Penelope. 

It is ſaid, this game was invented by Palamedes during the fiege 
of Troy. [Sophocles i in Palam.] Euſtathius. Spondanus. Dacizr. 
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Others, apart, the ſpacious hall prepare, 

And form the coſtly feaſt with buſy care. 

There young Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with god-like grace 

Amid the circle ſhines : but hope and fear 150 

(Painful viciſſitude !) his boſom tear. | 

Now imag'd in his mind, he ſees reſtor'd 

In peace and joy, the people's rightful lord; 

The proud oppreſſors fly the vengeful ſword. ) 

While his fond ſoul theſe fancied triumphs ſwelld ; 15 j 

The ſtranger gueſt, the royal youth beheld : 

| Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 

| Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 

| Infant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 160 

Stranger ! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt, | 

Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt : 

Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare, 

And then the purpoſe of thy ſoul declare. 
Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 165 

And to the dome th? unknown celeſtial leads. ; 

The ſpear receiving from her hand, he plac'd 

Againſt a column, fair with ſculpture grac'd ; 

Where ſeemly rang'd in peaceful order ſtood 

Ulyſſes? arms, now long diſus'd to blood. 170 

He led the goddeſs to the ſov'reign ſeat, 

Her feet ſupported with a ſtool of ſtate; 

(A purple carpet ſpread the pavement wide) 

Then drew his ſeat, familiar, to her ſide; 


v. 157, Griev'd that a wifitant ſo long ſhould ævait.] The reader 
will loſe much of the pleaſure of this poem, if he reads it without 
the reflection, that he peruſes one of the moſt ancient books in the 
world; it ſets before him perſons, places and aCtions that exiſted 
three thouſand years ago : here we have an inſtance of the humani- 
ty of thoſe early ages: Telemachus pays a reverence to this ſtran- 
ger, only becauſe he is a ſtranger : he attends him in perſon, and 
welcomes him with all the openneſs of ancient hoſpitality, 
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Far from the ſuitor-train, a brutal crowd, | 75 
With inſolence, and wine, elate and loud: 

Where the free gueſt, unnoted, might relate, 

If haply conſcious, of his father's fate. 

The golden ew'r a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings; 180 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupphes 

A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize: 

They waih. The tables in fair order ſpread, 

They heap the glitt'ring caniſters with bread : 

Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, - 1383 
Of choiceft ſort and favour, rich repaſt ! 


v. 185, &c. The feaſt deſcrib'd.] There is nothing that has 


drawn more ridicule upon Homer, than the frequent deſcriptions 
of his entertainments : it has been judged, that he was more than 
ordinarily delighted with them, ſince he omits no opportunity to 
deſcribe them ; nay his temperance has not been unſuſpected, ac- 
cording to that verſe of Horace, 


ce Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus Homerus,” 


But we muſt not condemn without ſtronger evidence: a man may 
coramend a ſumptuous entertainment, or good wines, without being 
either a drunkard or a glutton. But fince there are ſo many en- 
tertainments deſcribed in the poem, it may not be improper to give 
this ſome explanation. 

They wath before the feaſt ; 3 perhaps, ſays Euſtathius, becauſe 
they always, at the f-aſt, made libations to the gods. The ewer 
was of gold, the veſſel from whence the water was poured of ſilver, 
and the cups out of wiich they drank, were of gold. 

A damſel attends Mentes, but heralds wait upon the ſuitors : 
Euſtathius obſerves a decency in this conduct; the ſuitors were 
lewd debauchees, and conſequently a woman of modeſty would have 
been an improper attendant 8 ſuch a company. Beautiful youths 
attend the company in quality of cup- - bearers, 

A matron who has the charge of tne houſhold an brings. in 
the bread and the cold meats, for ſo Euſtathius interprets ei; 
officer, whoſe employ it was to portion out the victuals, brings i in 
the meats that furniſhed out the reſt of the entertainment; and 
after the feaſt, a bard diverts them with vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic. 

Dacier is in great pain about the cold victuals; the is afraid left 
the reader ſhould think them the leavings of a former day: and 
tells us they might poſſibly be in the nature of our cold tongues, 
jambons, &c. But I think ſuch fears to be groundleſs: we mult 
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Delicious wines th' attending herald brought; 

The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught. 

Lur'd with the vapour of the fragrant feaſt, 

In ruſh'd the ſuitors with voracious haſte: 190 


Marſhall'd in order due, to each a ſew'r 
Preſents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew'r. 
Luxurious then they feaſt, Obſervant round 
Gay ſtripling youths the brimming goblets crown'd. 
The rage of hunger quell'd, they all advance, 195 
And form to meaſur'd airs the mazy dance: 
To Phemius was conſign'd the chorded lyre, 

Whoſe hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 
Phemius, whoſe voice divine could ſweeteſt ſing 


$ High ſtrains, reſponſive to the vocal ſtring. 200 
. Meanwhile, in whiſpers to his heav'nly gueſt 
0 His indignation thus the prince expreſt. 
5 Indulge my riſing grief, whilſt theſe (my friend) 
With ſong and dance the pompous revel end. 
| Light is the dance, and doubly ſweet the lays, 20 
When, for the dear delight, another pays. 
N is treaſur'd heſ 
"a His treaſur'd ftores theſe cormorants conſume, 
ve WW Whoſe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 
ſe | have reference to the cuſtoms of thoſe early ages; and if it was cuſ- 
'er tomary for cold meats to be ſerved up (neither is it neceſſary to ſup- 
er, poie them the Jeavings of the former entertainment) it can be no 
diſgrace to the hoſpitality of Telemathus, | 
8: . 197. To Phemius was conſign'd the chorded tyre.) In ancient 
ere times, princes entertained in their families certain learned and 
we wife men, who were both poets and philoſophers, and not only made 
the it their buſineſs to amuſe and delight, but to promote wiſdom and 
morality, Ulyſſes, at his departure for Troy, left one of theſe 
in with Penelope: and it was uſual to conſign in this manner, the 
an care of their wives and families to the poets of thoſe days, as ap- 
in pears from a ſignal paſſage in the third book, verſe (of the original) 
and 267, &c. To this man Homer gives the name of Phemius ; to 
ntal celebrate one of his friends, who was ſo called, and who had been 
his præceptor (ſays Euſtathius.) I muſt add one remark, that 
Jeſt though he places his maſter here in no very good company, yet he 
and 


guards his character from any imputation, by telling us, that he 
ues, attended the ſuitors by compulſion. This is not only a great in- 
muſt | Rance of his gratitude, but allo of his tenderneſs and delicacy, 
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And common turf, lie naked on the plain, 


Or doom'd to welter in the whelming main. 210 


Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 

With purble robes inwrought, and ſtiff with gold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curſe their cumb'rous pride's unweildly weight. 
But ah I dream! — th' appointed hour is fled, 215 

And hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, | 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name! 

With venial freedom let me now demand 

Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land: 220 

Sincere, from whence began thy courſe, recite, 

And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 

Now firſt to me this viſit doſt thou deign, 

Or number'd in my father's ſocial train? 

All who deſerv'd his choice, he made his own, 22; 

And curious much to know, he far was known. 

My birth I hoaſt (the blue-ey'd virgin cries)- 

From great Anchialus, renown'd and wiſe: 

Mentes my name; I rule the Taphian race, 

_ Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace: 

A duteous people, and induſtrious ifle, 231 

To naval arts inur'd, and ſtormy toil. 

Freighted with iron from my native land, 

I ſteer my voyage to the Brutian ſtrand ; 


v. 225. All who deſerv d bis choice ——)] It is evident from this 
and many other places in the Iliad, that hoſpitality was heredita- 
ry ; an happineſs and honour peculiar to thoſe heroic ages. And 
ſurely nothing can ſet the character of Ulyſſes in a more agreeable 
point of light, than what Telemachus here delivers of it: “ He 
« was the friend of all mankind,” Euſtathius obſerves, that ii 
Fpop©- has a middle fignification ; that it implies that Ulyſſes be- 
haved benevolently to all men; or that all men behaved benevo- 
lently to Ulyſſes ; either ſenſe makes Ulyſſes a very amiable perſon : 
he muſt be a friend to all men, to whom all men are friends. 


v. 234. I fleer my woyage to the Brutian ſtrand.] In the country of 


the Brutians, in the lower part of Italy, was a town called Temeſe. 
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To gain by commerce, for the labour'd maſs, 235 


A juſt proportion of refulgent braſs. 

Far from your capital my ſhip reſides 

| At Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides 

| Where waving groves on airy Neion grow, 

| Supremely tall, and ſhade the deeps below). 240 
| Thence to re-viſit your imperial dome, : 
An old hereditary gueſt I come: 

| Your father's friend. Laertes can relate 

| Our faith unſpotted, and its early date; 

| Who preſt with heart-corroding grief and years, 245 
| To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers, 


That Homer here meant this city, and not orſe of the ſame name 
in Cyprus, appears not only "becauſe this was famous for works 
| of braſs, but becauſe (as Strabo obſerves) Ithaca lay in the direct 
| way from Taphos to this city of the Brutit ; whereas it was con- 
| fiderably out of the way to paſs by Ithaca ts that of Cyprus. 
| The ſame author ſays, that the rooms for preparing of braſs were 
| Temaining in his time, though then out of uſe, Ovid, Met. xv: 


« Hippotadzque domos regis, Temeſeſque metalla.“ 


| And Statius, Sylv. 


"00: care ws wi totis Temeſe dedit hauſta metallis.“ 


| Bochart is opinion, that the name of Temeſe was given to this 
town by the Phenicians, from the braſs it produced, Temes in 
| their language ſignifying fuſion of metals: an art to which the 
| Phenicians much applied themſelves. Euſtathius, Dacier. | 


v. 245. Laertes's retirement] This moſt beautiful paſſage of 


| Laertes has not eſcaped the cenſure of the critics : they ſay he 
acts an unmanly part, he forgets that he is a king, and reduces 
| himſelf unworthily into the condition of a ſervant, Euſtathius 
| gives two reaſons for his retirement, which anſwer thoſe objections; 
| the firſt is, that he could not endure to ſee the outrage and inſo- 
| lence of the ſvitors ; the ſecond, that his grief for Ulyſſes makes 
bim abandon ſociety, and prefer his vineyard to his court, This 
| 35 undoubtedly the picture of human nature under affliction; for 
| forrow loves ſolitude, Thus it is, as Dacier well obſerves, that 
| Menedemus in Terence laments his loſt ſon: Menedemus is the 


picture of Laertes. Nor does it make any difference, that the one 


is a king, the other a perſon of private ſtation : kings are but en- 


nobled humanity, and are liable, as other men, to as great, if not 
| Greater ſenſibility, | 
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Where ſole of all his train, a matron ſage 
Supports with homely food his drooping age, 
With feeble ſteps from marſhalling his vines 
| Returning ſad, when toilſome day declines. 250 
With friendly ſpeed, induc'd by erring fame, 

To hail Ulyſſes” ſafe return I came : | 
But ſtill the frown of ſome celeſtial pow'r 
With envious joy retards the bliſsful hour. 
Let not your foul be ſunk in fad deſpair ; 255 
He lives, he breathes this heav'nly vital air, 
Among a ſavage race, whoſe ſhelfy bounds 
With ceaſeleſs roar the foaming deep ſurrounds. 
The thoughts which roll within my raviſh'd breaſt, 
To me, no ſeer, th” inſpiring gods ſuggeſt ; 200 
Nor ſkill'd, nor ſtudious, with prophetic eye | 
To judge the winged omens of the fd. 
Yet hear this certain ſpeech, nor deem it vain; 
'Tho? adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 

The word god (creeping about his vineyard) has alſo given 

- offence, as it carries an idea of meanneſs with it; but Euſtathius 
obſerves, that it excellently expreſſes the melancholy of Laertts, 
and denotes no meanneſs of ſpirit: the ſame word is applied to the 


great Achilles in the Iliad, when he laments at the obſequies of 
Patroclus; and Horace no doubt had it in his view, 


40 = — — Tacitum ſylvas inter-reptare ſalubres.” 


v. 257. Among a ſavage race, &c.) It is the obſervation of Fu- 
Kathius, that what Minerva here delivers bears reſemblance to the 
oracles, in which part is falſe, and part true: that Ulyſſes is de- 
tained in an iſland, is a truth; that he is detained by barbarians, 
a falſhood : this is done by the goddeſs, that ſhe may be thought 
to be really a man, as ſhe appears to be; ſhe ſpeaks with the du- 
diouſneſs of a man, not the certainty of a goddeſs ; ſhe raiſes his 
expectation by ſhewing ſhe has an inſight into futurity ; and to en- 
gage his belief the diſcoveres in part the truth to Telemachus, Nei- 
ther was it neceſſary or convenient for Telemachus to know the 
whole truth: for if he had known that Ulyſſes inhabited a deſert, 
detained by a goddeſs, he muſt of conſequence have known of his 
return, (for he that could certify the one, could certify the other) 
and ſo had never gone in ſearch of him; and it would hence have 
happened, that Homer had been deprived of giving us thoſe graces 
of poetry which ariſe from the voyage of Telemachus, Euſtat»vs: 


8 
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The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 265 
And ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat. 


But, gen'rous youth! ſincere and free declare, 


Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir? 
For ſure Ulyſſes in your look appears, 


The ſame his features, if the ſame his years. 270 


Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 


| Ere Greece aſſembled ſtemm'd the tides to T roy ; 


But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 
Our eyes unhappy ! never greeted more. 

To prove a genuine birth (the prince replies) 275 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies; 


v. 275. To prove a genuine birth, & c.] There is an appearance 
of ſomething very ſhocking in this ſpeech of Telemachus. It li- 
terally runs thus: * My mother aſſures me that 1 am the ſon of 
« Ulyfles, but I know it not.“ It ſeems to reflect upon his mo- 
ther's chaſtity, as if he had a doubt of his own legitimacy, This 
ſeeming ſimplicity in Telemachus, ſays Euſtathius, is the effect of 
a troubled ſpirit ; it is grief that makes him doubt if he can be the 
fon of the great, the generous Ulyfes ; it is no Nee upon Pe- 
nelope, and conſequently no fault in Telemachus: it is an un- 
doubted truth that the mother only Knows the legitimacy of the 


child: thus Euripides, | 


HA, vag auth; ode bla, N olelal. 


that is, the mother knows the child, the father only believes it, 


Thus alſo Menander, 


Alroy ae Adels de, TY mit tytvelo? 
4A)" drove ö, I WiFtT ouey. 


that is, No man knows aſſuredly who begot him, we only gueſs 
it, and believe it. 


Ariſtotle ! in his Rhetoric is alſo of this opinion; 


Apiga ig! T OV TEN Kpiv2oiV at yuYarueg, 


W. T1] j have here ſaid, is literally tranſlated from Euſtathius, and 


it it edifies the reader I am content, But the meaning of the pat- 


lage 1: his, Mentes aſks Telemachus if he be the ſon of Ulyſf.s ; 
he replies, © So my mother aſſures me; but nothing ſure ſo 
« vretc hed as J am could proceed from that great man.“ 
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Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim 
Sure-founded on a fair maternal fame, 

Ulyſſes? ſon : but happier he, whom fate 

Hath plac'd beneath the ftorms which toſs the great! 


Happier the ſon, whoſe hoary fire is bleſt 281 


With humble affluence, and domeſtic reſt ! 

Happier than I, to future empire born, 

But doom'd a father's wretched fate to mourn ! 

To whom, with aſpect mild, the gueſt divine. 28; 

Oh true deſcendant of a ſcepter'd line! | h 

The gods, a glorious fate from anguiſh free 

To chaſte Penelope's increaſe decree. 

But ſay, yon' jovial troop ſo gaily dreſt, 

Is this a briaal or a friendly feaſt ! | 290 

Er from their deed I righther may divine, 

Unſeemly flown with inſolence and wine; 

Unweicome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 

Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye? 
Magnificence of old (the prince reply'd) 295 

Beneath our roof with virtue could refide; _ 

_ Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 

What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord; 

Who now (fo heav*n decrees) is doom'd to mourn, 

Bitter conſtraint! erroneous and forlorn. 300 

Better the chief, on Ilion's hoſtile plain, 

Had falPn ſurrounded with his warlike train ; 

Or ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt, 

Mew:'to his friends embrace, had breath'd his laſt! 

'Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would raiſe 

Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe; _ 306 

His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 

Had with tranſmiſſive honour grac'd his ſon. 


But however this may be reconciled to truth, I believe few la- 

dies would take it as a compliment, if their ſons ſhould tell them 

there was room to doubt of their legitimacy ; there may be abun- 
dance of truth in it, and yet very little decency, 


tf 
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Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 
Sank is the hero, and his glory loſt: 310 
Vaniſh'd at once! unheard-of, and unknown! 
And J his heir in miſery alone. | 

Nor for a dear, loſt father only flow 

The filial tears, but woe ſucceeds to woe: 

To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with am'rous wiles, 315 
Reſort the nobles from the neighb'ring iſles ; 

From Samos, _ circled with th' Ionian main, 
Dulichium, and Zacynthus? ſilvan reign : 

Ev'n with preſumptuous hope her bed t aſcend, 


The lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 322 
She ſeems attentive to their pleaded vows, 


Her heart deteſting what her ear allows. 


They, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 
My ſtores in riotous expence devour, 3 
In feaſt and dance the mirthful months employ, 325 


And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 


With tender pity touch'd, the goddeſs cry'd :* 
Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide, 
v. 309. Now ſnatch'd by harpies, &c.] The meaning of this ex- 


preſſion is, that Ulyſſes has not had the rites of ſepulture. This 
among the ancients was eſteemed te greateſt of calamities, as ir 


hindered the ſhades of the deceaſed from entering into the ſtate of 


the happy, | - 
v. 315. To tempt the ſpouſeieſs queen reſort the nobles, | It 18 


neceſſary to reconcile the conduct of the ſuitors to probability, 


fince it has ſo great a ſhare in the proceſs of the Odyſſey, It may 
ſeem incredible that Penelope, who is a queen, in whom the ſu- 
preme power is lodged, ſhould not diſmiſs ſuch unwelcome in- 
truders, eſpecially ſince many of them were her own ſubjects e 
beſides, it ſeems an extraordinary way of courtſhip in them, to 


ruin the perſon to whom they make their addreſſes. 


To ſolve this objection, we muſt conſider the nature of the 


Grecian governments : the chief men of the land had great au- 


thority : though the government was monarchical, it was not de- 
ſpotic: Laertes was retired, and diſabled with age; Telemachus 
was yet in his minority; and the fear of any violence either againſt 
her own perſon, or againſt her ſon, might deter Penelope from 
uſing any endeavours to remove men of ſuch inſolence, and ſuch- 
Power, Dacier, 5 | 
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Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue! 330 
Oh! in that portal ſhould the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear, 

In radiant panoply his limbs incas'd ; 

{For ſo of old my father's court he grac'd, 

When ſocial mirth unbent his ſerious ſoul, 335 
O'er the full banquet, and the ſprightly bowl) 

He then from Ephyre, the fair domain g 

Of Ilus, ſprung from Jaſon's royal ſtrain, 

Meaſur'd a length of ſcas, a toilſome length, in vain. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art 340 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 7 
Obſervant of the gods, and fternly juſt, 

{tus refus'd t' 1mpart the baneful truſt : | 

With friendlier zeal my father's ſoul was fir d, 

The drugs he knew, and gave the boon deſir'd. 44; 
Appear'd he now with ſuch heroic port, 

As then conſpicuous at the Taphian court; 


Soon ſhould you? boaſters ceaſe their haughty ſtrife, _ 


Or each atone his guilty love with life. 


v. 34t. To taint wvith deadly drups the barbed dart.) It is neceſ- 
fary to explain this paſſage. It ſeems at firſt view, as if Ulyſſes 
had requeſted what a good man could not grant. Jus, ſays Men- 
tes, denied the poiſon, becauſe he feared the anger of the gods; 

and the poiſon itſelf is called by Homer *Avdpoqpvoy, as if it were 
deſigned againſt mankind, Euftathius defends Ulyſſes variouſly: 
he intended, ſays he, to employ it againſt beaſts only, that in- 
feſted his country, or in hunting. He aſſigns another reaſon, and 
ſays that the poet is preparing the way to give an air of probabili- 
ty to the deſtruction of the ſuitors, He poiſons his arrows, that 
every wound may be mortal; on this account the poiſon may be 
called avIpoqpirey;z for it is certain in the wars of Troy poiſoned 
arrows were not in uſe, for many perſons who were wounded re- 
covered; ſo that of neceſſity they muſt be reſerved for domeſtic 
occaſions, From what has been ſaid we may collect the reaſon 
why Anchialus granted the poiſon to Ulyſſes, and Illus denied it; 
Anchialus was the friend of Ulyſſes, and knew that he would not 
employ it to any ill purpoſe: but Ilus, who was a firanger te 
him, was afraid leſt he ſhould abuſe it, Euſtathius. 
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But of his wiſh'd return the care reſign; 350 
Be future vengeance to the pow'rs divine. 

My ſentence hear: with ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 

To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor-crowd : 

When next the morning warms the purple eaſt, 
Convoke the peerage, and the gods atteſt ; 338 
The ſorrows of your inmoſt ſoul relate ; 

And form ſure plans to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 

Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 

And the chaſte queen connubial rites require; 
Diſmiſs'd with honour, let her hence repair 360 
To great Icarius, whoſe paternal care 
Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice 

With wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price. 

Then let this dictate of my love prevail: 


Inſtant, to foreign realms prepare to ſail, 30. 


To learn your father's fortunes: fame may prove, 


Or omen'd voice; (the meſſenger of Jove) 


v. 360. Diſmiſt'd wvith Bonour, let ber bence repair.) IT will lay 
before the reader literally what Euſtathius obſerves upon theſe 


words. There is a ſoleciſm, ſays he, in theſe verſes or woxds, 
that cannot be reduced to the rules of conſtruction. It ſhould be 


unrnę, not funlipe ay ro. How then comes the accuſative . 
caſe to be uſed inſtead of the nominative? Mentes, adds he, may 
be ſuppoſed to have intended to have ſaid &rortuwyov, (fend thy 


mother away ;) but conſidering in the midſt of the ſentence, that 


ſuch advice was not ſuitable to be given to Telemachus, he checks 


himſelf, and ſuppreſſes arortu ov; and no other word immediately 


occuring, that required an accuſative caſe, he falls into a ſoleciſm. 
But perhaps this is more ingenious than true; though Mentes 
was in haſte when he ſpoke it, Homer was not when he com- 
poſed it, Might not an error creep into the original by the ne- 
gligence of a tranſcriber, who might write Mrnlipa for Mitre 7 


This is the more probable, becauſe the one ſtands in the verſe in 


every reſpect as well as the other. a 
What Euſtathius adds is very abſurd: he ſays that Telemachus 


muſt obſerve both the interpretations, either ſend thy mother 


away, or let thy mother retire. So that the advice was double, 
ſend thy mother away if thou doſt not love her; but if thou art 
unwilling to grieve her, let her receſs be voluntary, | 

v. 367. Omen d voice of Jove.] There is a difficulty in 


this paſſage, In any caſe of enquiry, any words that were heard 
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Propitious to the ſearch. Direct your toil 

Thro' the wide ocean firſt to ſandy Pyle; 

Of Neſtor, hoary ſage, his doom demand: 370 
Thence fpeed your voyage to the Spartan ſtrand 
For young. Atrides to th' Achaian coaſt 

Arriv'd the laſt of all the victor hoſt. 

If yet Ulyſſes views the light; forbear, 
Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year. 375 
But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 


Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night; 


Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 

To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, 

Plant the fair column o'er the vacant grave, 380 
A hero's honours let the hero have. 


With decent grief the royal dead deplor'd, 


For the chaſte queen ſelect an equal lord. 


Then let revenge your daring mind employ, 


Ey fraud or force the ſuitor-train deftroy, 385 þ 


And ftarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. 


Haſt thou not heard how young Oreſtes, fir'd 


With great revenge, immortal praife acquir'd ? 


by accident were called by the Latins, omens; by Homer, the 


voice of Jupiter; and he ſtiles them ſo, becauſe it is through his 
providence that thoſe words come to our knowledge: xAtog ſigni- 


fies fame or rumour ; and the ancients referred all voices or ſounds. 


to jupiter: and ſtiled him Zebe mavopupaiog. So that the voice of 


Jove implies any words that we hear by chance, from whence we 


can draw any thing that gives light to our concerns or enquiries. 
Dacier. Euſtathius. | | 


v. 387. Haß thou not beard, &c.] It may ſeem that this ex- 
ample of Oreſtes does not come fully up to the purpoſe intended: 


there is a wide difference in the circumſtances: Oreſtes flew an 
adulterer, and a ſingle perſon, with an adultereſs, The deſigns 


of Telemachus are not againſt one, but many enemies ; neither 


are they adulterers, nor have they ſlain the father of Telemachus, 
as is the caſe of Oreſtes: nor is Penelope an adultereſs, The in- 


tent therefore of the goddeſs is only to ſhew what a glorious act 


it is to defend our parents, Oreſtes, ſays Mentes, is every where 
celebrated for honouring his father, and thou ſhalt obtain equa! 
honour by defending thy mother, 
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His virgin-ſword, Zgyhſtus' veins imbru'd ; | 

The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood.. 390 
O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 


With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace; 
Join to that royal youth's your rival name, 


| And ſhine eternal in the ſphere of fame.— 
But my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, 395 


tmpatient on the hoarſe-reſounding ſhore, 
Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 
My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed. 
The counſel of my friend (the youth rejoin 4) 
Imprints conviction on my grateful mind. 400 


So fathers ſpeak (perſuaſive ſpeech and mild) 


Their ſage experience to the fav'rite child. 


But, ſince to part, for ſweet refection due 


The genial viands let my train renew: 


And the rich pledge of plighted faith receive, 405 


ORE the heir of Ithaca to give. 
Defer the promis'd boon (the goddeſs cries. 


Celeſtial azure bright” ning in her eyes) 


And let me now regain the Reithrian port: 8 | 
From Temeſe return'd, your royal court — 110 


I ſhall revifit ; and that pledge receive; 


And gifts, memorial of our friendſhip, leave. 


Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the Ky'5 ; 
Tnflant invifible to mortal eye. ; 


The ſenſe that walpopiveus here bears 4 18 remarkable, it figniffes 


not only a perſon who kills his own father, but who Kill the fa- 


ther of any other perſon. Euſtathius. 


With 5 ſpeed — cut the TS 5 


r. 413, =— 
Inflane 6 inviſible 


paſs over the ſeveral interpretations that have been given to the 


word ayorraia ſome ſay it implies the flew up the chimney, g&c. 


In reality it bgnifies a ſpecies of. an eagle: but it may alſo ſignify 


che ſame. as dpa (invitible,) either, of the ſenſes are natural, or 
zoch toge ther, « like an cagle. ſhe diſpppeared, ” Evftathiue, 


| 3 
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Then firſt he recogniz'd th' ætherial gueſt; 45 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt: 
Heroic thoughts, infus'd, his heart dilate: 
Revolving much his father's doubtful fate, | 

At length, compos'd, he join'd the ſuitor-throng; 
Huſh'd in attention to the warbled ſong. 420 
His tender theme the charming lyriſt choſe 


Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 


Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 
While ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 


The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 425 


Reflecting to the queen the ſilver ſounds, 


v. 420, Huſp'd in a'tention to the wwarbled ſong. ] There may be 
two reaſons why this is inſerted ; either the ſuitors were pleaſed 
with the ſweetneſs of the ſong, or the ſubject of it; they ſat at- 
tentive to hear the death of Ulyſſes, in the proceſs of his ſtory, 


This gives us a reaſon why immediately Penelope deſcended to 


ſtop the ſong; ſhe feared left he might touch upon the ſtory of 
Ulyſſes, and ſay that he died in his return, This would have re- 
duced her to the utmoſt neceſſity, and ſhe could not have deferred 
to marry, Phemius would have certainly found credit, for poets 
were believed to be inſpired by the gods; they were looked upon 
as prophets, and to have ſomething of divinity in them, as ap- 
pears from Demodocus in the eighth book of the Odyſſey, Be- 
ſides there was a further neceſſity to put a ſtop to the ſong. If 
Phemius had declared him to be dead, Penelope could not have 
avoided marriage; if alive, the ſuitors might have deſiſted, or 
armed themſelves again Ulyſſes, and then their deaths, one of 
the principal incidents of the poem, could not have followed; 
neither could Telemachus have gone in ſearch of his father, if 
He had foreknown his death, or ſudden return. It is therefore 
artful in the poet to cut the ſong ſhort ; he reſerves the ſtory of 
Vlyfies for future narration; and brings all this about by a very 
probable method, by the interpoſition of Penelope, who requeſts 
that ſome other ſtory may be choſen, a tory that ſhe can hear 
without ſorrow. * 1 5 85 | 

It is very cuſtomary for women to be preſent at the entertain- 
ments of men; as appears from the conduct of Helen, Arete, 
Nauſicaa, and Penelope, in divers parts of the Odyfley : the is 
here introduced with the greateſt decency ; ſhe enters not the room, 
but ſtands with tears at the threſhold ; and even at that diſtance 
appears with her face ſhaded by a veil, Euſtathius. 


5 


— 


With grief renew'd the weeping fair deſcends ; 

Their ſov'reign's ſtep a virgin train attends : 

A veil of richeſt texture wrought, ſhe wears, 

And ſilent to the joyous hall repairs. 430 

There from the portal, with her mild command 

Thus gently checks the minſtrel's tuneful hand. 
Phemius! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 


Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ; 435 


Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. 
But oh! forbear that dear, diſaſtrous name, 
To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame: 
My bleeding boſom fickens at the ſound, 


And ev'ry piercing note inflits a wound. 440: 


Why, . deareſt object of my duteous love, | 
(Reply'd the prince) will you the bard reprove ?: 
Oft', Jove's ætherial rays (reſiſtleſs fire) 

The chanter's ſoul and raptur'd ſong inſpire; 


Inſtinct divine! nor blame ſevere his choice, 445 


Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 
For novel lays attract our raviſh'd ear; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears ; . 

Patient permit the ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain; 


Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 450: 


v. 443. O', Fove's avbwrial rays, &c.] Telemachus here re- 
proves his mother for commanding Phemius to deſiſt, or not to 


make Ulyſſes the ſubje@ of his ſong: by ſaying, that it was not 
in the poet's own power to chuſe his ſubject, which was frequently 
dictated and inſpired by the gods, This is a particular inſtance of 


the opinion the ancients held as to the immediate inſpiration of 
thcir poets. The words in the original evidently bear this ſenſe. 


If the.ſubje& diſpleaſe you, it is not the poet, but Jupiter is 


«« to blame, who inſpires men of invention, as he himſelf pleaſes. 


And Madam Dacier ſtrangely miſtakes this. paſſage, in ren- 


dering it, «it is not the poet, but Jupiter, who is the cauſe of 


our misfortunes, for it is he who diſpenſes to wretched m-rtals 
“good or evil as he pleaſes.” At the ſame time the acknow- 


ledges the word dnpngal, which ſhe here renders © laboricus, or 
_ © wretched,” to ſignify © perſons of wit, in the beginning of 


lid, vi. „ and perſons of ſkill and ability in their art,” Ib, xiii, 
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Then firſt he recogniz'd th' ætherial gueſt; 415 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt: 

Heroic thoughts, infus'd, his heart dilate: 
Revolving much his father's doubtful fate, 

At length, compos'd, he join'd the ſuitor-throng; 
 Huſh'd in attention to the warbled ſong. 420 
His tender theme the charming lyriſt choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 

While ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 

The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 425 
— to the queen the ſilver ſounds. 


v. 420. Fuß d in a'tention to the wwarbled ſong.] There may be 
two reaſons why this is inſerted z either the ſuitors were pleaſed 
with the ſweetneſs of the ſong, or the ſubject of it; they ſat at- 
tentive to hear the death of Ulyſſes, in the proceſs of his ſtory, 
"This gives us a reaſon why immediately Penelope deſcended to 
ſtop the ſong; ſhe feared left he might touch upon the ftory of 
Ulyſſes, and ſay that he died in his return, This would have re- 
duced her to the utmoſt neceſſity, and ſhe could not have deferred 

to marry, Phemius would have certainly found credit, for poets 

were believed to be inſpired by the gods; they were looked upon 

as prophets, and to have ſomething of divinity in them, as ap- 

pears from Demodocus in the eighth book of the Odyſſey. Be- 

ſides there was a further neceſſity to put a ſtop to the ſong. If 

Phemius had declared him to be dead, Penelope could not have 

avoided marriage; if alive, the ſuitors might have deſiſted, or 

armed themſelves againſt Ulyſſes, and then their deaths, one of 

the principal incidents of the poem, could not have followed; 
neither could Telemachus have gone in ſearch of his father, if 

De had foreknown his death, or ſudden return. It is therefore 
artful in the poet to cut the ſong ſhort ; he reſerves the ſtory of 
Vlyſies for future narration; and brings "all this about by a very 

probable method, by the interpoſition of Penelope, who requeſts 

that ſome other ſtory may be choſen, a ſtory that ſhe can hear 

without ſorrow. 

It is very cuſtomary for women to be preſent at the entertain- 
ments of men; as appears from the conduct of Helen, Arete, 
Nauſicaa, and Penelope, in divers parts of the Odyſſey: ſhe is 
here introduced with the greateſt decency ; the enters not the room, 
but ſtands with tears at the threſhold ; and even at that diſtance 
Appears with her face ſhaded by a veil, Tuttathius. 

9 
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With grief renew'd the weeping fair deſcends; 

Their ſov'reign's ſtep a virgin train attends: 

A veil of richeſt texture wrought, ſne wears, 

And ſilent to the joyous hall repairs. 430 

There from the portal, with her mild command 

Thus gently checks the minſtrel's tuneful hand. 
Phemius! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ; 435 

Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. 

Hut oh! forbear that dear, diſaſtrous name, 

To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame: 

My bleeding boſom fickens at the ſound, 
And ev'ry piercing note inflicts a wound. 440: 
Why, . deareſt object of my duteous love, 

(Reply'd the prince) will you the bard reprove ?: 
Oft', Jove's ætherial rays (reſiſtleſs fire) 

The chanter's ſoul and raptur'd ſong inſpire; | 
Inſtin& divine! nor blame ſevere his choice, 445; 
Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 
For novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old, the mind with inattention hears ; - 
Patient permit the ſadly- pleaſing ſtrain; me 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 450 
v. 443. O, Fove's avhbtrial rays, &c.] Telemachus here re- 
proves his mother for commanding Phemius to deſiſt, or not to 
make Ulyſſes the ſubject of his ſong: by ſaying, that it was not 
in the poet's own power to chuſe his ſubject, which was frequently 
dictated and inſpired by the gods. This is a particular inſtance of 
the opinion the ancients held as to the immediate inſpiration of 
thcir poets. The words in the original evidently bear this ſenſe... 
« If the. ſubject diſpleaſe you, it is not the poet, but Jupiter is 
« to blame, who inſpires men of invention, as he himſelf pleaſes,” ' 
And Madam Dacier ſtrangely miſtakes this paſſage, in ren- 
dering it, „ it is not the poet, but Jupiter, who is the cauſe of 
«our misfortunes, for it is he who diſpenſes to wretched mortals 
good or evil as he pleaſes.” At the ſame time ſhe acknow- 
ledges the word dx ng, which ſhe here renders © laboricus, or 
_ © wretched,” to ſignify “ perſons of wit, in the beginning of 
lib, vi. „“ and perſons of ſkill and ability in their art,” Lb, xiii. 
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And in the public woe forget your own; 
You weep not for a periſh'd lord, alone. ' 

What Greeks, now wand'ring in the Stygian gloom, 
With your Ulyſſes ſhar'd an equal doom! 5 
Your widow'd hours, apart, with female toil 455 
And vanous labours of the loom, beguile ;. | 
There rule, from palace-cares remote and free, 

That care to man belongs, and moſt to me. 

Mature beyond his years, the queen admires 
His ſage reply, and with her train retires. 460 
Then ſwelling ſorrows burſt their former bounds, 
With echoing grief afreſh the dome reſounds; 
Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In ſlumber clos'd her filver-ftreaming eyes. 

_ Meantime, rekindl'd at the royal charms, 465 
Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms ; 
Intemp'rate rage a wordy war began; 

But bold Telemachus afſum'd the man. 

Inſtant (he cry'd) your female diſcord end, 

Ye deedleſs boaſters! and the ſong attend; 470 
Obey that fweet compulſion, nor profane 

With diſſonance the ſmooth melodious ftram. 

Pacific now prolong the jovial feaſt; 

But when the dawn reveals the roſy east, | 

J, to the peers aſſembled, ſhall propoſe ARR -- 
The firm reſolve, I here 3 in few diſcloſe. 


v. 45 5. Hur awidow'd 1 apart, with female boi, &. 
Theſe verſes are taken literally from the ſixth book of the Iliad, 
except that wvdeg is inſerted inſtead of WiN]; Euftathins ex- 
plains the pailage thus: „Women are not forbid intirely to ſpeak, 
e for women are talking animals, X«>.nToy Coo, they have the 
„faculty cf talking, and indeed are rational creatures; but they 
«© muſt not give too much liberty to that unruly meanders: 4 in the 
% company of men, Sophocles adviſes well, 


Lat, yUyais}, Adenin pipei. 


44 0 woman, ſilence is the ornament of thy ſex,” "Madam Da- 


tier, though the plunders — every thing, has york this ob- 
V atio ik 
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No longer live the cpnkers of my court; 
All to your ſeveral ates with ſpeed reſort; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 


There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe, 480 


Put if, to honour loſt, *tis ſtill decreed 

For vou my bowl ſhall low, my flock ſhall bleed ; 

Judge and revenge my right, impartial Jove !—— 

By him and all th' immortal thrones above, 

( ſacred oath) each proud oppreſſor, ſlain, 485 

Shall with inglorious gore this marble ſtain. | 
Aw'd by the prince, thus haughty, bold, and young, 

Rage g gnaw'd the lip, and wonder chain'd the dengus. 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conſtrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous ſpoke. 490 

Wnat god to your untutor'd youth affords 

This headlong torrent of amazing words ? 


v. 491. The ſpeech of Antinus ] Antinous and Furymachus 
are Ithacenſians, and are called the chief of the ſuitors, It is 
therefore neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their characters; Antinous is 
violent, and determined againſt Ulyſſes; Eurymachus more gentle 
and ſubtle ; ; Antinous derides, Eurymachus flatters, 

This ſpeech of Antinous is a concealed raillery; he tells 
Telemachus, that Jove inſpires his foul with wiſdom, but 
means that his education has been ſuch, that he had learned no- 
thing from man ; he wiſhes (out of a feemingly kind concern for 
him) that he may never reign in Ithaca, becauſe the weight of a 


crown is a burden; and concludes with mentioning his hereditary 


title to it, to infinuate that it is his by deſcent only, and not 
by merit, 


Telemachus, in his anfwer, wiſely diſſembles the affront of An- 


tinous, he takes it in the better ſenſe, and ſeems to differ only in 


opinion about the regality. Think you, ſays he, that to be a 
king! is to be miſerable? To be a king, in my judgment, is to 
enjoy affluence and honour. He aſſerts his claim to the ſucceſſion 
of he father, yet ſeems to decline it, to Jay the ſuſpicions of 


the Taitors afleep, that they may not prevent the meaſures he takes 


to obtain it. Euſtathius. 
The ſpeech of Eurymachus confirms the 8 obſ-ryation, 


that this ſuitor is of a more ſoft and moderate behavicur than An- 


tinous : he cloaths ill deſigns with a ſeeming humanity, and ap- 
| Pears a friend, while he carries on the part of an enemy: Tele-. 
machus had ſaid, that if it was the will of Jupiter, he would 
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May Jove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
So bright a genius with the toils of ſtate! 
'Thoſe toils (Telemachus ſerene replies) 495 


Have charms, with all their weight, t' allure the wiſe. 
Faſt by the throne obſequious fame reſides, 


And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. 

Nor let Antinous rage, if ſtrong deſire 

Of wealth and fame a youthful boſom fire: 500 
Elect by Jove his delegate of ſway, 

With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. 

Whene'er Ulyſſes roams the realm of night, 

Shou'd factious pow'r diſpute my lineal right, 

Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead; 50f 
To your pretence their title wou'd precede. 


At leaſt, the ſcepter loſt, I till hou'd reign | 
Sole o'er my vaſſals, and domeſtic train. 


To this Eurymachus. To heav'n alone 


Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne. £5 $10 


Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs ; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs : 

Your private right ſhou'd impious pow'r invade, 
The peers of Ithaca wou'd arm in aid. 

But ſay, that ſtranger-gueſt who late withdrew, 515 
What and from whence ? his name and lineage ſhew. 
His grave demeanour, and majeſtic prace 

Speak him deſcended of no vulgar race : 

Did he ſome loan of antient right require, 
Or came' fore-runner of your ſcepter'd fire ? 520 


aſcend the throne of Ithaca: Eurymachus anſwers, that this was 


as the gods ſhould determine; an inſinuation that they regarded 
not his claim from his father. Telemachus ſaid he would main- 


tain himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his preſent inheritance: Eury- 


maehus wiſhes that no one may arrive to diſpoſſeſs him: the la- 
tent meaning of which is, « we of your own country are ſuffi- 
« cient for that deſign. If theſe obſervations of Euſtathius de 
true, Eurymachus was not a leſs enemy than Antinous, but a bet- 


tier diſſembler. 
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Oh ſon of Polybus! the prince replies, 
No more my fire will glad theſe longing eyes: 
The queen's fond hope inventive rumour cheers, 
Or vain diviners? dreams divert her fears. 
That ſtranger-gueſt the Taphian realm obeys, 525 
A realm defended with incircling ſeas. 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyſſes? ſocial lift inroll'd. 
Thus he, tho' conſcious of th' ætherial gueſt, 
Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requeſt. 530 
Meantime the lyre rejoins the ſprightly lay ; 
Love-dittied airs, and dance, conclude the day. 
But when the ſtar of eve, with golden light 
Adorn'd the matron-brow of ſable night ; 


The mirthful train diſperſing quit the court, 535 


And to their ſeveral domes to reſt reſort. 
A tow'ring ſtructure to the palace join'd; 


To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd ; 


In his pavilion there, to ſleep repairs ; 


The lighted torch, the ſage Euryclea bears: _ 


(Daughter of Ops, the juſt Piſenor's ſon, 

For twenty beeves by great Laertes won; 

In roſy prime with charms attractive grac'd, 

Honour'd by him, a gentle lord and chaſte, 

With dear efteem : too wiſe, with jealous ſtrife 545 
To taint the joys of ſweet, connubial life. 


v. 540. The ſage Euryclea.] Euryclea was a very aged perſon ; 


ſhe was bought by Laertes to nurſe Ulyſſes ; and in her old age 
attends Telemachus: ſhe coſt Laertes twenty oxen ; that is, a 
certain quantity of money (Vang Nia ⁰iaf) which would buy 
twenty oxen : or perhaps the form of an ox was ſtamped upon the 
metal, and from thence had its appellation. | 


The 6mplicity of theſe heroic times is remarkable, an old 
woman is the only attendant upon the ſon of a king: ſhe lights 


him to his apartment, takes care of his cloaths, and hangs them 


up at the fide of his bed, Greatneſs then conſiſted not in ſhew, 
but in the mind: this conduct proceeded not from the meanneſs 
of poverty, but from the ſimplicity of manners, Euſtathius. 
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Sole with Telemachus her ſervice ends, 
A child: ſhe nurs'd him, and a man attends.) 
Whilſt to his conch himſelf the prince addreſt, 


The duteous dame receiv'd the purple veſt: | 550 


'The purple veſt with decent care dispos'd, 

The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door zeclos'd ; 

The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 

Secur'd the valves. There, wrapt in filent ſhade, 555 
Penſive, the rules the goddeſs gave, he weight'd; 
Stretch'd on the downy fleece, no reſt he knows, 
And in his EN ſoul the viſion glows. 


Having now gone through the firſt book, I ſhall only obſerve to 


the reader, that the whole of it does not take up the compaſs of 


an intire day: when Minerva appears to Telemachus, the ſuitors 


were preparing to ſit down to the banquet at noon 5 and the buſi- 
ncis of the firſt book concludes with the day. It is true, that the 


| gods hold a debate before the deſcent of Minerva, and ſome ſmal! 


time muſt be allowed for that tranſaction. It is remarkable, that 


there is not one ſimile in this book, except we allow thoſe three 


words to be one, pn, d dg eyiraa; the ſame obſervation is true 
of the firſt book of ,the Iliad, See the notes on that place, 


«4a. x 


THE 1 
D. 


B O OK II. 


) 


THE ARGUMENT. 


T he council of Ithaca. 


Telemachus, in the aſſembly of the lords of Ithaca, com- 

pPlwains of the injuſtice done him by the ſuitors, and inſifts 

upon their departure from his palace; appealing to the 
princes, and exciting the people to declare againſt ihm. 
The ſuitors endeavour to juſtify their ftay, at leaſt till he 
Hall ſend the queen to the court of Icarius her father; 
ewhich he refuſes. There appears a prodigy of two 
eagles in the ey, which an augur expounds 10 the ruin 
of the: ſuitors. Telemachus then demands a veſſel to carry 
him to Pylos and Sparta, there to enquire of his fother*s 
fortunes, Pallas in the pape of Mentor (an ancient 
friend of Ulyſſes) helps him to a ſhip, affiſts him in pre- 
paring neceſſaries for the woyage, and embarks with him 
that night; which concludes the ſecond day from the 

opening of the poem. 


\ tl. i BEER. FE 


The ſcene continues in the palace of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


OW red'ning from the dawn, the morning-ray 
 Glow'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day. 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Roſe anxious from th' inquietudes of night. 


* This book opens with the firſt appearance of Telemachus 
upon the ſtage of action. And Boſſu obſerves the great judgment 
01 the poet, in beginning with the tranfactions of Ithaca in the 
"Vience of Ulyſſes: by this method he ſets the conduct of Tele- 
Thus, Penelope, and the ſuitors, in a ſtrong point of light; 
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A royal robe he wore, with graceful pride, + 


A two-edg'd falchion threaten'd by his fide, 
Embroider'd. ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 

And forth he mov'd, majeſtic as a god. 

Then by his heralds, reftleſs of delay, 

To council calls the peers : the peers obey. 10 
Soon as in ſolemn form th' aſſembly ſat, 

From his high dome himſelf deſcends in ſtate. 


Bright in his hand a pond'rous jav'lin ſhin'd ; 


Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind ; 


they all have a large ſhare in the ſtory of the poem, and conſe- 


queatly ought to have diflinguiſhing characters. It is as nece> 
fary in epic poetry, as it is on the theatre, to let us immediately 
into the character of every perſon whom the poet introduces: this 
adds perſpicuity to the ſtory, and we immediately grow acquainted 
with each perſonage, and intereſt ourſelves in the good or ill for- 


tune that attends them through the whole relation. 


Telemachus is now about twenty. years of age: in the eleventh 
book, the poet tells us, he was an infant in the arms of his mo- 


ther, when Ulyſſes ſailed to Troy; that hero was abſent near 


twenty years, and from hence we may gather the exact age of Te- 
lemachus. He is every where deſcribed as a perſon of piety to the 
gods, of duty to his parents, and as a lover of his country : he 1s 


| prudent, temperate, and valiant: and the poet- well ſets off the 


Importance of this young hero, by giving him the goddeſs of war 
and wiſdom for his conſtant attendant. Os 
v. 13. In bis band a pond rous jau lin in d.] The poet 
deſcribes Telemachus as if he were marching againſt an enemy, 
or going to a council of war, rather than to an aſſembly of peers 
in his own country: two reaſons are aſſigned for this condu-t; 
either this was the common uſage of princes in thoſe times, ot 
Telemachus might look upon the ſuitors as enemies, and conſe- 
quently go to council in arms as againſt enemies. Euſtathius - 
v. 14. Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend bebind.] This paſſage 
has not eſcaped the raillery of the critics; they look upon it as d 
mean deſcription of a hero and a prince, to give him a brace of 
dogs only for his guards or attendants : but ſuch was the Gmpli- 
city of ancient princes, that except in war they had rarely any 
attendants or equipage. And we may be confident Homer copiès 
after the cuſtom of the time, unleſs we can be fo abſurd as to ſup- 
poſe, he would feign low circumſtances unneceſſarily, through ® 
want of judgment. | | | 5 

Virgil judged otherwiſe, and thought this circumſtance worthy 
of his imitation, 1 8 | 


Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 15 


loſt with Ulyſſes. 


5 
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And gazing crouds admire him as he moves. 

His father's throne he fill'd: while diſtant ſtood 
The hoary peers, and aged wiſdom bow'd. 
_ ?Twas ſilence all, at laſt Egyptius ſpoke ; | 
Egyptius, by his age and ſorrows broke: _ 
A length of days his foul with prudence crown'd, 
A length of days had bent him to the ground. 
His eldeſt * hope in arms to Ilion came, 
By great Ulyſſes taught the path to fame; 
But (hapleſs youth) the hideous Cyclops tore 25 
His quiv'ring limbs, and quaff'd his ſpouting gore. | 
Three ſons remain'd : to climb with haughty fires | 
The royal bed, Eurynomus aſpires ; | 
The reſt with duteous love his griefs aſſwage, 
And eaſe the fire of half the cares of age. 30 | 
Yet ſtill his Antiphus he loves, he mourns, 
And as he ſtood, he ſpoke and wept by turns. 


Quin etiam gemini cuſtodes limine ab alto | 
« Procedunt, greſſumque canes comitantur Herilem.“ 


Patroclus is deſcribed in the Iliad with the ſame attendants, | 
nine large dogs domeſtic at his board, B. xxiii, 


Poetry, obſerves Dacier, is like painting, which draws the 
greateſt beauties from the ſimpleſt cuſtoms : and even in hiſtory, 
we receive a ſenſible pleaſure from the leaft circumſtance that de- 
notes the cuſtoms of ancient times, It may be added, that the 
poet, as well as the painter, is obliged to follow the cuſtoms of 
the age of which he writes, or paints: a modern dreſs would ill 
become Achilles or Ulyſſes, ſuch a conduct would be condemned 
as an abſurdity in painting, and ought to be ſo in poetry, IE 

v. 31. Yer ſtill bis Antipbus be loves, he mourns | Homer, ſays 


Euſtathius, inſerts theſe particularities concerning the family of 


AÆgyptius, to give an air of truth to his ſtory : it does not appear 
that Agyptius knew the certainty of the death of Antiphus : (for 
it is the poet who relates it, and not the father ;) whence, as Da- 
cler obſerves, ſhould he learn it? He only laments him, according 
do the prevailing opinion that all the companions of Ulyſſes were 


* Antiphus, 
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Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 


Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns. 


Say then, ye peers ! by whoſe commands we meet! zz 


Why here once more in ſolemn council ſit : 
Ye young, ye old, the weighty cauſe diſcloſe ; 
Arrives ſome meſſage of invading foes ? 
Or ſay, does high neceſſity of ſtate | 
Inſpire ſome patriot, and demand debate ! 40 
The preſent ſynod ſpeaks its author wiſe ; | 
Aſſiſt him, Jove, thou regent of the ſkies! 

He ſpoke. 'Telemachus with tranſport glows, . 
Embrac'd the omen, and majeſtic roſe:  _ 
(His royal hand th' imperial ſcepter ſway'd) 45 
Then thus, addrefling to Egyptius, ſaid. 
Rev'rend old man! lo here confeſt he ſtands 
By whom ye meet; my prief your care demands. 
No ſtory I unfold of public woes, > 
Nor bear advices of impending foes: 50 


v. 33. Since great Ulyſſes, &c.] We here are told, that there 
never had been any council convened'in Ithaca, ſince the departure 
of Ulyſſes. The general deſign and moral of the Odyfley, is to in- 
form us of the miſchievous effects which the abſence of a king and 
father of a family produces: we deprive, as Boſſu odſerves, the 
poem of its very ſoul, and ſpoil the fable, if we retrench from it 
the diſorders which the ſuitors create in the abſence of Ulyſſes, both 
in his family and dominions, Nothing ean give us a greater image 
of thoſe diſorders, than what is here related: what muſt a king- 
dom ſuffer in twenty years without a ruler, without a council to 


make laws or puniſh enormities ? Such is the condition of Ithaca: 


Laertes is ſuperannuated ; Penelope oppreſſed by the violence of the 
ſuitors; and Telemachus to this time, in his minority. 

It is very artful in the poet to open the aſſembly by Ægyptius: 
Telemachus was the perſon who convened it: and being the great- 
eſt perſonage preſent, it might be expected that he ſhould open the 
defign of it ; but to give Telemachus courage, who was young and 
inexperienced, Ægyptius firſt riſes, and by praiſing the perſon 
who had ſummoned them (of whom he ſeems ignorant) gives Te- 


lemachus to underſtand he has friends among the aſſembly : this | 


he could no other way ſo ſafely have done, conſidering the power 


of the ſuitors. By this means Telemachus is encouraged to ſpeak 


boldly, and arraign. the diſorders of the ſuitors with the utmoſt 


freedom. 
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Peace the bleſt land, and joys inceſſant crown; 

Of all this happy realm, I grieve alone. 

For my loſt ſire, continual ſorrows ſpring, 

The great, the good; your father, and your king. 
Yet more; our houſe from its foundation bows, 5 5 
Our foes are pow'rful, and your ſons the foes : 

Hither, unwelcome to the queen they come; 

Why ſeek they not the rich Icarian dome ? 

If the muſt wed, from other hands require 

The dow*ry : is Telemachus her fire? 60 
Yet thro' my court the noiſe of revel rings, 
And waſtes the wiſe frugality of kings. 

Scarce all my herds their luxury ſuffice ; 

Scarce all my wine their midnight hours ſupplies. 


41 


v. 54. Your father, and your ling.] Telemachus here ſets the 
character of Ulyſſes, as a king, in the moſt agreeable point of 
light: he ruled his people with the ſame mildnets as a father rules 


his children, This muſt necds have a very happy effe& upon the 


audience; not only as it ſhews Ulyſſes to have been a good gover- 
nor; but as it recalls the memory of the happineſs they received 
from that mild government, and obliquely condemns them of in- 
gratitude who had forgot it. By this method alſo the poet intereſts 
us deeply in the ſufferings of Ulyſſes; we cannot fee a good man 
and good king in diftreſs, without the moſt tender emotions. 
v. 55. Yet more; our bouſe, &c.] What Telemachus here ſays, 
bas given offence to the critics; they think it indecent for a fon 
to ſay, that he bears with more regret the diſorder of his family 
than the loſs of his father; yet this objection will vaniſh, if we 
weigh Penelope, Telemachus, and his whole poſterity, againſt the 
ſingle perſon of Ulyſſes, LE | . 
But what chiefly takes away this objection is, that Telemachus 
was ſtill in hopes of his father's return: for ar@>eoa does not im- 


ply neceffarily his death, but abſence : and then both with juſtice 


and decency, Telemachus may fay that he grieves more for the 
deſtruction of his family, than for the abſence of Ulyſſes, - | 
v. 63. Scarce all my herds tbeir luxury ſuffice, ] This paſſage is ri- 
diculed by the critics; they ſet it in a wrong light, and then 
Now very pleaſant upon it: Telemachus makes a ſad outcry be- 
cauſe the ſuitors eat his ſheep, his beeves and fatted goats; and at 
laſt falls into tears. The truth is, the riches of kings and princes, 
in thoſe early ages, canſiſted chiefly in flocks and cattle; thus 
eas and Paris are deſcribed as tending their flocks, &c. and 
Abraham in the ſcriptures, as abounding in this kind of wealth, 
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Safe in my youth, in riot ſtill they grow, 6; fle. 
Nor in the helpleſs orphan dread a foe, = 
But come it will, the time when manhood grants on 
More powerful advocates than vain complaints. 3 
Approach that hour ! unſufferable wrong F if 
_ Cries to the gods, and vengeance ſleeps too long KB 
Riſe then, ye peers ! with virtuous anger riſe ; ES Th 
Your fame revere, but moſt th' avenging ſkies, J 
Buy all the deathleſs pow'rs that reign above, > 
By righteous Themis and by thund'ring Jove, 0 


(Themis, who gives to councils, or denies 
Succeſs; and humbles, or confirms the wiſe) 
Riſe in my aid! ſuffice the tears that flow 
For my loſt fire, nor add new woe to woe. 


Theſe critics would form a different idea of the ſtate and con- 
dition of Telemachus, if they conſidered that he had been capable 
to maintain no fewer than an hundred and eight perſons in a man- 
ner very expenſive for many years; for ſo many (with their atten- | 

dants) were the ſuitors, as appears from the fixteenth book: and Sue 
at the ſame time he kept up the dignity of his own court, and 
lived with great hoſpitality, 

But it 1s a ſufficient anſwer to the objections againft this paſſage, WW 
to obſerve, that it is not the expence, but manner of it, that Te- lem. 
lemachus laments: this he expreſly declares by the word Lit; , dont 
and ſurely a ſober man may complain againſt luxury, without being {we; 
arraigned of meanneſs; and againſt profuſion, without being con- 
demned for parſimony. 


v. 75. Themis, who ow to councils or denies 


| Succeſs ; - = 
Euſtathius obſerves, that there was a cuſtom to carry the ſtatue isn 
Themis to the aſſemblies in former ages, and carry it back _ here 
hen thoſe aſſemblies were diſſolved; and thus Themis may be fad WWF w; t] 


to form, and diſſolve an aſſembly. Pacier diſlikes this aſſertion, 
as having no foundation in antiquity; ſhe thinks that the aſſer⸗ 
tion of Telemachus is general, that he intimates, it is juſtice alone 
that eſtabliſhes the councils of mankind, and that injuſtice con- in h 
founds and brings the wicked deſigns of men to confuſion, | 
I have followed this interpretation, not only as it ſuits beſt with 
the vſual morality of Homer, but alſo as Jupiter is mentioned with 
Themis; and no ſuch cuſtom is pretended concerning his ſtatue. 
He is expreſly ſtiled by the ancients Zed; dye. In Sicily there WWF fery 
was an altar of Zevg dye, or of © Jupiter who preſides 0'" pun 
& councils,” Euſtathius from tree | rea. 
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If &er he bore the ſword to ſtrengthen ill, | 
Or having pow'r to wrong, betray'd the will, 80 
On me, on me your kindled wrath aſſwage, 

And bid the voice of lawleſs riot rage. 
If ruin to our royal race ye doom, 

Be you the ſpoilers, and our wealth conſume. 

Then might we hope redreſs from juſter laws, 85 
And raiſe all Ithaca to aid our cauſe:  — 

But while your ſons commit th' unpuniſh'd wrong, 
You make the arm of violence too ftrong. 

While thus he ſpoke, with rage and prief he frown'd, 
And daſh'd th' imperial ſcepter to the ground. 90 
The big round tear hung trembling in his eye: 

The ſynod griev'd, and gave a pitying ſigh, 
Then filent fat —at length Antinous burns 
With haughty rage, and ſternly thus returns. 

O inſolence of youth! whoſe tongue affords 9353 

Such railing eloquence, and war of words. | 


v. 84. Be you the ſpoilers, and our wea'th conſume. ] To underſtand 
this paſſage, we muſt remember, as Euſtathius remarks, that Te- 
lemachus is pleading his cauſe before the Ithacenſians; them he 
conſtitutes the judges of his cauſe : he therefore prevents an an- 
ſwer which they might make, viz. © We are not the men that 
« are guilty of theſe outrages; Telemachus rejoins, „ It were 
« better for me to ſuffer from your hands; for by your quieſcence 
« you make my affairs deſperate z” an intimation that they ſhould 
riſe in his defence. | | | 
v. 91, The big round tear bung trembling in his 72 This paſſage 
1s not one of thoſe, where the poet can be blamed for cauſing a 
hero to weep. If we conſider the youth of Telemachus, together 
with the tenderneſs agreeable to that time of life; the ſubjects that 
demand his concern; the apprehenſion of the loſs of a father; and 
the deſolate ſtate of his mother and kingdom: all theſe make his 
readineſs to burſt into tears an argument, not of any want of ſpirit 
in him, but of true ſenſe, and goodneſs of nature; and is a great 
propriety, which ſhews the right judgment of the poet. 

v. 95. O inſoience of youth ! 8&c.J We find Antinous always ſet- 
ting himſelf in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to Telemachus ; and there- 
fore he is the firſt that falls by the ſpear of Ulyſſes ; the poet ob- 
ſerves juſtice, and as Antinous is the firſt in guilt, he is the firſt in 
Puniſhment, What Antinous ſays in this ſpeech, concerning the 
treachery of the female ſervant of Penelope, prepares the way for 
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Studious thy country's worthies to defame, 

Thy erring voice diſplays thy mother's ſhame. 

Eluſive of the bridal day, ſhe gives | 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 100 
Did not the ſun, thro” heav'n's wide azure roll'd, | 
For three long years the royal fraud behold ? 


While ſhe, labonous in deluſion ſpread PEER. 
The ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread: 
Where as to life the wond'rous figures riſe, _ 105 


Thus ſpoke th' inventive queen, with artful ſighs. 
* Tho? cold in death Ulyſſes breathes no more, 
“ Ceaſe yet a while to urge the bridal hour; 


the puniſhment Ulyſſes inflicts on ſome of the maids in the con- 
clufion of the poem: this is an act of poetical juſtice; and it is as 
neceſſary in epic as in tragic poetry, to reward the juſt, and puniſh 
the guilty. Euſtathius. | [5 


v. 99. Elaſtve of the bridal day, Son 19968 3 
Ford bopei to all, and all ah, Be pes decei ves. 


It will be neceſſary to vindicate the character of Penelope, the he- 
roine of the poem, from the aſperſion of Antinous. It muſt be 1. 
confeſt that ſhe has a very hard game to play, ſhe neither dares con. Int 
ſent, nor deny; if ſhe conſents, ſhe injures Ulyſſes, whom ſhe fil] Di 
expects to return; if the denies, ſhe endangers the throne, and the Le 


life of Telemachus, from the violence of the ſuitors; ſo that no |} 
other method is left to elude their addreſſes. | 

I muſt not conceal what Euſtathius has mentioned from ſome V 
authors, as Lycophron, &c. who ſay that Penelope was xaos owpida, . 
in plain Engliſh, an harlot: and he quotes Herodotus, as affirm- 


ing that ſhe had a ſon, named Pan, by Hermes; but the biſhop 1 
declares it is all a ſcandal; and every body muſt conclude the ſame, 3 


from her conduct, as deſcribed 3 in Homer, 
To vindicate her i in this place, we muſt conſider who it 1s that | "a 
ſpeaks: Antinous, an unſucceſsful loyer : and what he blames as 
a crime, is really her glory; he blames her becauſe ſhe does not 
comply with their deſires; and it had been an act of guilt to have 
complied. He himſelf ſufficiently vindicates her in the concluſion 
of his ſpeech, where he extols her above all the race of woman- . 
kind: ſo that the ſeeming intonſiſtence of Penelope muſt be imputed An 
to the neceſſity of her affairs: ſhe is artful, but not criminal. 
The original ſays, ſhe deceived the ſuitors by her meſſages; 3 
plain intimation, that ſhe uſed no extraordinary familiarities wit! 
her admirers; and through the whole courle of the poem {he ſeldom 
appears 1 in Weir "yes. | | ; 
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45 
« Ceaſe, till to great Laertes I bequeath 1 
« A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death. 110 


« Leſt when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 

« The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; 

When he, whom living mighty realms obey'd, 

„ Shall want in death a ſhroud to grace his ſhade,” 
Thus ſhe: at once the gen'rous train complies, 115 

Nor fraud miſtrufts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. 

The work ſhe ply'd ; but ſtudious of delay, 

By night revers'd the labours of the day. 

While thrice the ſun his annual journey made, 

The conſcious lamp the midnight fraud ſurvey'd; 120 

Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail; 

The fourth, her maid unfolds th' amazing tale. 

We ſaw, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 

The backward labours of her faithleſs hand. 

Then urg'd, ſhe perfeRs her illuſtrious toils ; 12 5 

A wond'rous monument of female wiles ! 
But you, oh peers ! and thou, oh prince! give ear 

(I ſpeak aloud, that every Greek may hear) 

Diſmiſs the queen; and if her fire approves, 

Let him eſpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves: 


v. 109. Ceaſe, till to great Lazrtes I bequeath 
A taſt of grief, his ornaments of death, ] 


It was an ancient cuſtom to dedicate the fineſt pieces of weaving 
and embroidery, to honour the funerals of the dead : and theſe 
were uſvally wrought by the neareſt relations in their life-time, 
Thus in the twenty-ſecond Iliad, Andromache laments, that the 


body of Hector muſt be expoſed to the air, without thoſe orna- 
ments, 5 
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And the mother of Euryalus in Virgil, to her ſon, 
— Nee te tua funera mater 
Produxi, preſſive oculcs, aut vulnera lavi, 


Veſte tegens, tibi quam notes feſt:ina dieſque 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar anfles “, 
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Bid inſtant to prepare the bridal train, e 
Nor let a race of princes wait in vain, 

Tho? with a grace divine her ſoul is bleſt, 

And all Minerva breathes within her breaſt, 


In wond'rous arts than woman more renown'd, 135 


And more than woman with deep wiſdom crown'd 
Tho” Tyro nor Mycene match ker name, 

Nor great Alcmena (the proud boaſts of fame) 
Yet thus by heav'n adorn'd, by heav'n's decree - 
She ſhines with fatal excellence, to thee : 10 
With thee, the bow] we drain, indulge the feaſt, 
Till righteous heav'n reclaim her ſtubborn breaſt. 
What tho' from pole to pole reſounds her name! 
The ſon's deſtruction waits the mother's fame: 
For till ſhe leaves thy court, it is decreed, 145 
Thy bowl to empty, and thy flock to bleed. 

While yet he ſpeaks, Telemachus replies. 
Ev'n nature ſtarts, and what ye aſk denies. 


. 
7 


v. 140. Sbe ſhines awith fatal excellence to thee. | Euſtathius ob- 


ſerves, that Antinous, in the opening of his ſpeech, throws the 
fault upon Penelope, to engage the favour of the multitude : but 
being conſcious that he had ſaid things which Penelope would reſent, 
he extols her in the conclution of it. He aſcribes an cb{&'inacy of 
virtue to her, and by this double conduct endeavours to make both 
Penelope and the multitude his friends, | 

v. 147. Telemachus's reply, Telemachus every where ſpeaks with 
an openneſs and bravery of ſpirit ; this ſpeech is a teſtimony of it, as 


well as his former; he anſwers chiefly to the diſmiſſion of Penelope, 


ſays it would be an offence again heaven and earth; and concludes 
with a vehemence of expreſſion, and tells Antinous that ſuch a 
word, Abe, ſhall never fall from bis tongue, | 

The criticks have found fault with one part of the ſpeech, as be- 
traying a ſpirit of avarice and meanneſs in Telemachus. 


How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 
Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r? 


They think it unworthy of Telemachus to make the dower of Pene- 
lope an argument againſt her diſmiſſion, and conſequently aſcribe his 
dicntion of her, not to duty, but to covetouſneſs. Te take away 
this objection, they point the verſes in a different manner, and place 
a {top after 279TH, and then the ſenſe runs thus; © I cannot con- 
* ſent to diſmiſs her who torg me, and nurſed mean my infancy 
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Thus, ſhall I thus repay a mother's cares, 
Who gave me life, and nurs'd my infant years? 150 
While ſad and foreign ſhores Ulyſles treads, 

Or glides a ghoſt with unapparent ſhades ; 

How to Icarius in the bridal hour 

Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r ? 

How from my father ſhould I vengeance dread? 155 
How would my mother curſe my hated head ? 


« while her huſband is abſent, or perhaps dead; beſides, hard 
« would be the puniſhment I ſhould ſuffer, if I ſhould voluntarily 
« ſend away Penelope to Icarius.“ 

Dacier diſlikes this ſolution, and appeals to the cuſtoms of thoſe 
ages, to juſtify her opinion: if a ſon forced away his mother from 
his houſe, he was obliged to reſtore her dower, and all the brought 
in marriage to her huſband : but if ſhe retired voluntarily to engage 


in a ſecond marriage, the dower remained with the ſon as lawful 


heir. This opinion of Dacier may be confirmed from Demoſthenes 


\ 


in his orations, & A Tara, dvIghs abrñg TEAeuThICaVIo;, dr 
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« deceaſe of her huſband, leaving his family, and receiving back 


« her portion,” &c, The ſame author adds, that the reaſon why 
the ſuitors are ſo urgent to ſend away Penelope, is, that ſhe may 


chuſe to marry ſome one of them, rather than return to Icarius z* . 
ſo that Telemachus only takes hold of their argument for her diſ- 


miſſion, in order to detain her, They addreſſed Penelope more for 
the fake of her riches than her beauty, (for the muſt be about forty 
years old) and he tells them, that if he ſends her away againſt her 
conſent, he muſt reſtore thoſe riches, which they covet more than 
the perſon of Penelope. This I confeſs is very refined; and per- 
haps it may be ſufficient to take off the objection of covetouſneſs 
in Telemachus, to underſtand no more than what the words at the 
firſt view ſeem to imply, viz. an abhorrence of their riots, deſcribed 
by Telemachns to have ariſen to ſuch a degree 3s to have almoſt 
ruined his kingdom, and made their demands impoſſible. I ſec no- 
thing unnatural or mean in this interpretation, eſpecially if we re- 
member that the prodigious diſorders of his family enter into the 
elſence of the poem. The greater the diſorders are, the greater ars 
the ſufferings of Ulyſles. | 


v. 155. Hou from my father ſhould I vengeance dread ?) There is 


an ambiguity in the word father; it may either ſignify Icarius or 
Ulyſſes, as Euſtathius ebſerves ; but 1 think the context deter- 


mines the perſon of Ulyſſes ; for Telemachus believes him to be yet 
living, and conſequently might fear his yengeance, if he offered 


any indignity to Penelope, 
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And while in wrath to vengeful fiends ſhe cries, 

How from their hell would vengeful fiends ariſe ? 
Abhorr'd by all, accurs'd my name would grow, 
The earth's diſgrace, and humankind my foe. 160 
If this diſpleaſe, why urge ye here your ſtay ? 

Haſte from the court, ye ſpoilers, haſte away: 

Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feaſt, and late caroule. | 
But if, to honour loſt, 'tis ſtill decreed 165 


For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 


Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove ! 

By him, and all th' immortal hoſt above, 

(A ſacred oath) if heav'n the pow'r ſupply, 

Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die. 170 
With that, two eagles from a mountun's height 

By Jove's command direct their rapid flight; 


v. 157. And while in wrath to vengeful fiends be crier, 
| How from their bell would vengeful fiends ariſe ?] 


In the ninth lliad we gare told that the father of Phoenix imprecated 
the furies againſt his ſon, 


My ſie with curſes loads my hated head, 
And cries, ©* Ye furies ! barren be his bed,” 
Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 
And ruthleſs proſerpine, confirm'd his vow, 


In the ſame book the furies hear the curſes of Althea upon her ſon, 


She beat the ground, and call'd the pow'rs beneath, 
On her own ſen to wreak her brother's death. 

Hell heard her curſes from the reaims profound, 

And the fell fiends who walk the nightly round. 


Theſe palages ſhew the opinion the ancients had of the honour tos 
from children to parents, to be ſuch, that they believed there were 
ſuries particularly commiſſioned to ounith thote who failed in that 


reipect, and to fulfil the imprecations made againft them by their 


offended parents, There is a greatneſs in this idea, and it muſt 
have had an effect upon the obedience of the youth, We ſec Te- 
lemachus is full of the ſenſe of it. Dacier. 

v. 171, &e. The f rod gy of the two eag et.] This prodigy is 


uſhered in very magnificently, and the verſes are lofty and ſono1vus. 


The eagles are Ulyiles and Telemachus : „ By Jove's command 
c they fly from a mountain's height 5 this denotes chat the two 
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Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 
Above th? aſſembled peers they wheel on high, 175 
And clang their wings, and hov'ring beat the {ky ; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
And ſhrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 
They cuff, they tear; their cheeks and neck they rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood deſcend : 
Then failing o'er the domes and tow'rs, they fly 181 
Full tow'rd the eaſt, and mount into the ſky. 

The wond'ring rivals gaze with cares oppreſt, 
And chilling horrours freeze in ev'ry breaſt, 
Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 185 
The prince of augurs, Halitherſes, roſe: _ | 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracks, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. 

Ye ſons (he cry'd) of Ithaca, give ear, 
Hear all! but chiefly you, oh rivals! hear, 199 
Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impends ; 

Ulyſſes comes, and death his ſteps attends, 
Nor to the great alone is death decreed ; 
We, and our guilty Ithaca muſt bleed. 


heroes are inſpired by Jupiter, and come from the country to the 
deſtruction of the ſuitors : the eagles fly * with wing to wing con- 
« join'd ;”* this ſhews, that they act in concert and unity of coun- 
eils: at firſt they * float upon the wird ;”* this implies the calm- 
neis and ſecreſy of the approach of thoſe heroes: at laſt they „ clang 
their wings, and hovering beat the ſkies;“ this ſñews the vio- 
lence of the aſſault: © With ardent eyes the rival train hey threat.“ 
This, as the poet himſelf interprets it, denotes the appicaching. 
fate of the ſuitors, © Then failing o'er the domes and tow'rs they 
« fly Full tow'rd the eaſt;F this ſignifies that the ſuitors alone 
are not doomed to deſtruction, but that the men of Ithaca are in- 
volved in danger, as Halitherſ:s interprets it. | 


Nor to the great alone is death decreed ; 
We, and our guilty Ithaca muſt bleed, 


See here the natural explication of this prodigy, which is very in- 
gentous ! Fuſtathius, verbatim. | 7 
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Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heav'n to ſtay ? 195 
Be humbled all, and lead, ye great! the way. f 
For lo ! my words no far cy'd woes relate: 


I ſpeak from ſcience, and the voice is fate. 


When great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores 


To ſhake with war proud Ilion's lofty tow'rs, 200 


Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold : 
Heav'n ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds behold, 
I fee (I cry'd) his woes, a countleſs train; | 


J fee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main; 


How twice ten years from ſhore to ſhore he roams ; 20; 
Now twice ten years are paſt, and now he comes ! 
To whom Eurymachus —— Fly, dotard, fly ! 
With thy wiſe dreams, and fables of the ſky. 
Go propheſy at home ; thy ſons adviſe : l 
Here thou art ſage in vain — ] better read the ſkies. 210 
Unnumber'd birds glide thro” th? aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtray. 


v. 203. I ſee (I cry'd) bis woes 
T ſee bis friends o'erwbelm'd, &c.] 


In three lines (obſerves Euſtathius) the poet gives us the whole 


Odyſicy in miniature: and it is wonderful to think, that ſo plain 


a ſubject ſhould produce ſuch variety in the proceſs of it. Ariſtotle 


obſerves the ſimplicity of Homer's platform; which is no more 


| than this: a prince is abſent from his country; Neptune deſtroys 


his companions; in his abſence his family is diſordered by many 
princes that addreſs his wife, and plot againſt the life of his only 
ſon ; but at laſt after many ſtorms he returns, puniſhes the ſuitors, 
and re-eſtabliſhes his affairs: this is all that is eſſential to the poem, 


the reſt of it is made up of epiſodes, And yet with what miracles 


of poetry (ſpecioſa miracula, as Horace ſtyles them) has he fur- 
niſhed out his poem? | 3 

v. 207, The ſpeech of Eurymachus.] It has been obſerved, that 
Homer is the father of oratory as well as poetry, and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that there is not any one branch of it, that is not to be 
found in his poetry, The invective, perſuaſive, ironical, &c. may 
all be gathered from it. Nothing can be better adapted to the pur- 


poſe than this ſpeech of Furymachus: he is to decry the credit of 


the predictions of Halitherſes: he derides, he threats, and deſcribes 
him as a venal prophet. He is ſpeaking to the multitude, and en- 
deavours to bring Halitherſes into contempt, and in order to i he 
uſes him contemptuouſy. | | | 
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Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below _ 
Ulyfles lies: oh wert thou laid as low! 

Then would that buſy head no broils ſuggeſt, 
Nor fire to rage Telemachus's breaſt. | 
From him ſome bribe thy venal tongue requires, 
And int'reſt, not the god, thy voice inſpires. 
His guideleſs youth, if thy experienc'd age 
Miſtead fallacious into idle rage, | 220 
Vengeance deſerv'd thy malice ſhall repreſs, | 
And but augment the wrongs thou would' redreſs. 
Tclemachus may bid the queen repair 

To great Icarins, whoſe paternal care 

Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice, 225 
With wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price. 

Till ſhe retires, determin'd we remain, 

And both the prince and augur threat in vain : 

His pride of words, and thy wild dream of fate, 

Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 230 
Threat on, oh prince ! elude the bridal day, 
Threat on, *till all thy ſtores in waſte decay, 

True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 

In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames : 

But never from this nobler ſuit we ceaſe ; "22 
For wealth and beauty leſs than virtue pleaſe, 

To whom the youth. Since then in vain I tell 
My num'rous woes, in filence let them dwell. | 
But heav'n, and all the Greeks, have heard my wrongs : 

To heav'n, and all the Greeks, redreſs belongs. 240 


i 


2 


v. 239. — All the Greeks baue beard my wrongs, It is neceſ- 
fary for the reader to carry in his mind, that this aſſembly confiſts 
not only of the peers, but of the people of Ithaca: for to the peo- 
ple Telemachus here appcals. : 5 

It is evident, that the place of the aſſembly was at leaſt open to 
the air in the upper parts: for otherways how ſhould the cag les be 
viſible to the ſuitors? and ſo very plainly, as to be diſcovered to 
threat them with their eyes? There was no doubt a place ſet apart 
for council, uſually in the market: for Telemachus is ſaid to ſeat 

| D 4 | 
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Yet this I aſk (nor be it aſk'd in vain) 

A bark to waft me o'er the rolling main; 
The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And ſeek my royal fire from ſhore to ſhore : 


Or to be learn'd from oracles alone ? 

If yet he lives; with patience I forbear, 

Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year 

But if already wand'ring in the train | 
Of empty ſhades ; I meaſure back the main, 250 
Plant the fair column o'er the mighty dead, 

And yield his conſort to the nuptial bed, 


He ceas'd ; and while abaſh'd the peers attend, 
Mentor aroſe, Ulyſſes faithful friend: 


My friend (he cry'd) my palace be thy care; 
«© Years roll'd on years my God-like fire decay, 
Guard thou his age, and his beheſts obey.”] 


himſelf in his father's throne, in the beginning of this book: but 
_ Ulyſies had been abſent twenty years; and therefore it is evident, 
that his throne had ſtood in the ſame place for the ſpace of twenty 
years, It is paſt contradiction, that in Athens, and other cities of 
Greece, there were BexcuThpie, publick halls for the conſultation 
of affairs, 

v. 254. Mentor groſs; Ulyſſes faithful friend ] The name of 
Mentor is another inſtance of the gratitude ef our poet's temper, it 
being the ſame which belonged to a friend of his by whom he was 
entertained in Ithaca, during a defluxion on his eyes which ſeized 


machus on all occaſions. 


v. 258. Guard thou my fire, and his behefis obey.] The original fas 
only, © Obey the old man,” Euſtathius rightly determines, that 


aliy t to repeat the diſorders of the ſuitors, 


— —— —  Seryetur ad imum 
*© Qualis ab incepto proceflerit, & ſibi conſtet.“ 


This conduct contributes admirably to the deſign of the poem; and 
when ihe poet in the unravelling of his fable comes to reward and 


If, or to fame his doubtful fate be known, 245 


[When fierce in arms he ſought the ſcenes of war, 255 | 


him in his voyages: and at whoſe houſe he is ſaid to have laid the 
plan of this poem. This character of Mentor is well ſuſtained by 
his ſpeech, and by the aſſiſtance he gratefully gives to young Tele- 


the expreſſion means Laertes, The poet loſes no opportunity of giv- _ 
ing Ulyſſes an excellent character; this is as neceſſar) as continu · 


ww 
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Stern as he roſe, he caſt his eyes around, 
That flaſh'd with rage; and as he ſpoke, he frown'd. 

O never, never more! let king be juſt, 261 
Be mild in pow'r, or faithful to his truſt! . 
Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 

Oppreſs, deſtroy, and be the ſcourge of God; 

Since he who like a father held his rein, | "7 
80 ſoon forgot, was juſt and mild in vain ! 
True, while my friend is griev'd, his griefs I ſhare ; 
Yet now the rivals are my ſmalleſt care : 

They, for the mighty miſchiefs they deviſe, 

E'er long ſhall pay— their forfeit lives the price. 270 
But againſt you, ye Greeks ! ye coward train, 

Gods! how my ſoul is mov'd with juſt diſdain ? 
Dumb ye all ſtand, and not one tongue affords. 

His injur'd prince the little aid of words. 

While yet he ſpoke, Leocritus rejoin'd : 275 
O pride of words, and arrogance of mind! | 
Would'ſt thou to riſe in arms the Greeks adviſe ? 

Join all your pow'rs ! in arms, ye Greeks, ariſe ! 

Yet would your pow'rs in vain our ſtrength oppoſe ; 
The valiant few o'ermatch an hoſt of foes, 280 
Should great Ulyſſes ſtern appear in arms, 

While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms; 


pu nich the chief actors, we acknowledge his juſtice in the death of 
the . rs, and re- eſtabliſhment of Ulyſles, 
292. 120 bi e the bow! circies, an be banguet warms. | The or1- 
25 nal s not without obſcurity , it foys, E Aaur, : or, 6 in the 
bs time of the banquet.“ Euſtathius interprets it, 7 oO 5 caln- 
ee abs, © The wine as it were fighting on their fide 32? and 
s agrees with what follows. 
Ihe deſign of this ſpeech is to deter the people of Ithaca from 
ing in the caute of Ulyſſes: Mentor ſpeaks juſity; Leocritus in- 
wently ; Mentor ſets before them the worth of Uytes; ; Leocritus. 
tlie power of the ſuitors: Mentor ſpeaks like a brave man; Leo- 
critus obſerves Enftathius) like a coward, who Wanting true COU » 
nage, flies to the aſſiſtance of wine to raiſe a falſe one. 
Pert aps it may be chiected, that there is not a ſufficient diitige- 
309 in the characters of feveral ſuitors ; they are all Ceicr: veg. 43 
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Tho' to his breaſt his ſpouſe with tranſport flies, 

Torn from her breaſt, that hour, Ulyſſes dies. 

But hence retreating to your domes repair; 285 

To arm the veſſel, Mentor! be thy care, 

And Halitherſes! thine: be each his friend; 

Ye lov'd the father: go, the ſon attend. 

But yet, I truſt, the boaſter means to ſtay 

Safe in the court, nor tempt the wat'ry way. 290 
Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend, 

Diverſe their fteps : the rival rout aſcend 

The royal dome; while ſad the prince explores 

The neighb'ring main, and ſorrowing treads the ſhores, 


There, as the waters o'er his hands he ſhed, 295 


The royal ſuppliant to Minerva pray d. 

O goddeſs! who deſcending from the ſkies 
Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes, 
By whoſe commands the raging deeps I trace, 


And ſeek my fire thro' ſtorms and rolling ſeas! zoo 


Hear from thy heav'ns above, oh warriour-maid! 
Deſcend once more, propitious to my aid. 


inſolent voluptuaries. But though they agree in this general cha- 
racter, yet there is ſomething diſtinguiſhing in the particular per- 

ſons: thus Antinous derides, Eurymachus covers villainy with 
mildneſs; Antinous is ever the foremoſt in outrage, Eurymachus 


generally his ſecond: a greater diſtinction is neither neceſſary, nor 


poſſible to be repreſented. What the poet is to deſcribe, is the inſo- 
lence of the ſuitors, and the diſorders they create in his family and 
kingdom ; he is obliged to dwell upon theſe circumſtances, becauſe 
they are eſſential to his deſign: and conſequently that general re- 
ſemblance of their characters is not a fault in the poet. ; 
v. 291. Then, with a ruſping ſound, &c.] The atlemdly which 
was convened by Telemachus, is broke up in a riotous manner by 
Leocritus, who had no right to diſſolve it. This agrees with the 
lawleſs fate of the country in the abſence of its king, and ſhews 
( ſſays Euſtathius) that the ſuitors had uſurped the chief authority. 
There is a fine contraſt between the behaviour of Telemachus 
and that ci the ſuitors, They return to repeat their diſorgers and 
debauches; Telemachus retires to ſupplicate the goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom, to aſſiſt him in his enterpriſes. Thus the poet raiſes the cha- 
racter of Telemachus ; he has ſhewed him to be a youth of a brave 
ſpirit, a good ſpeaker, and here repreſents him as a perſon cf piety” 


Book II. HOMER's ODYSSEY. $5 
- Without thy preſence, vain is thy command; 

3r2ece, and the rival train, thy voice withſtand. 
Indulgent to his pray'r, the goddeſs took 305 
Sage Mentor's form, and thus like Mentor ſpoke. 

O prince, in early youth divinely wiſe, 

Born, the Ulyſſes of thy age to riſe! 

If to the ſon the father's worth deſcends, | 
O'er the wide waves ſucceſs thy ways attends: 310 

To tread the walks of death he ſtood prepar'd, 

And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar'd. 

Were not wiſe ſons deſcendent of the wiſe, 

And did not heroes from brave heroes riſe ; 

Vain were my hopes: few ſons attain the pratie 315 

Of their great fires, and moſt their fires diſgrace. 

But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

And all Penelope thy ſoul inſpires : 

Go, and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe; 

For never, never, wicked man was wie, 32@ 

Blind they rejoice, tho' now, ev'n now they fall; 
Death haſtes amain: one hour o'erwhelms them all ! 

And lo, with ſpeed we plough the wat'ry way; 

My pow'r ſhall guard thee, and my hand convey: 

The winged veſſel ſtudious I prepare, © 

Thro? ſeas and realms companion of thy care. 
Thou to the court aſcend; and to the ſhores 

(When night advances) bear the naval itores ; 

Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies, 

And gen'rous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow flies. 

Meanwhile the mariners by my command 331 
Shall ſpeed aboard, a valiant choſen band. 

v. 307. The ſpeech of Minered.] This ſpeech of Minerva 15 
Juited to encourage a young man to imitate? the virtue of hie .fa- 
thor, and not to ſuffer himſelf to be overcome by any appearance 
of difficulties, She {ets his father before his eyes, and tells him, 
there was never any danger which he durſt not encounter; if ho 
fhould ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged, he would prove hi mie 


an unn orth - 7 ſon oi a brave father. 1 he ay Eauſtathi: 8, 
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56 HOMER' ODYSSEY. Book II. 
Wide o'er the bay, by veſſel veſſel rides; 
The beſt I chuſe to waft thee o'er the tides. 
She ſpoke: to his high dome the prince returns, 33 
And as he moves, with royal anguiſh mourns. 
'T'was riot all, among the lawleſs train; 
Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay ſlain. 
Arriv'd, his hand the gay Antinous preſt, 
And thus deriding, with a ſmile addreſt. 340 
Grieve not, oh daring prince! that noble heart; 
IIl ſuits gay youth the ſtern heroic part. 
Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy ſoul, 
Leave thought to age, and drain the flowing bowl. 


Studious to eaſe thy grief, our care provides 345 


3 
The bark, to waft thee o'er the ſwelling tides. 


Is this (returns the prince) for mirth a time? 
When lawleis gluttons riot, mirth's a crime; 
Tre luſcious wines, diſhonour'd, loſe their taſte; 


The ſong is noiſe, and impious is the feaſt. 350 


3 

Suffice it to have ſpent with ſwift decay 
The wealth of kings, and made my youth a prey. 

But now the wiſe inſtructions of the ſage, 

And manly thoughts inſpir'd by manly age, 


v. 341, Antinous's ſpeech.) This ſpeech muſt be underſtood 
Ircnically : tov Te kn. ve is uſed as before, and has relation to 


the preceding harangues of 'Telemachus to the people, and his in- 


tended voyage; by way of deriſion Antinovs bids him not trouble 


his brave ſpirit in contriving any more orations, or in any bold 

attempt to find out Ulyſſes; or to act the orator, or hero's part. 
The critics have almoſt generally condemned theſe pieces of 

gaiety and raillery, as uny orthy of hero:c poetry: if ever they 


are proper, they muſt be ſo in the mouths of theſe ſuitors; per- 


ſons of no ſerious or noble characters: mirth, wine, and feaſting, 
is their conftant employment; and conſequentiy if they fall into 
4bturdities, they act ſuitably to their characters. Milton, the 
teſt and greateſt imitator of Homer, has followed him unworthily 
in this relpect; I mean, bas deba ſed even this low raillery into 
greater lowneſs, by playing upon words and ſyllables. But in this 
place the raillery is not without its effect, by ſhewing the utmoſt 
contempt of Telemachus; and ſurely it is the loweſt degree of ca- 
lamity to be at once oppreiled and deſpiſed, 


6. 


7 
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Teach me to ſeek redreſs for all my woe, 355 
Here, or in Pyle — in Pyle, or here, your foe. 

Deny your veſſels, .ye deny in Van ; 

A private voyager I paſs the main. 

Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flow, 
And where on earth I live, I live your foe, 360 
He ſpoke and frown'd, nor longer deign'd to ſtay, 

Sternly his hand withdrew, and ftrode away. 
Meantime, o'er all the dome, they quaff, they feaſt, 

Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt. 305 

Tremble ye not, oh friends! and coward fly, 
Doom'd by the ftern Telemachus to die: 

To Pyle or Sparta to demand ſupplies, | 

Big with revenge, the mighty warriour flies: 

Or comes from Ephyre, with poiſons fraught, 370 

And kills us all in one tremendous draught ? 

Or who can ſay (his gameſome mate replies). 

But while the danger of the deeps he tries, 

He, like his fire, may fink depriv'd of breath, 

And puniſh us unkindly by his death? 375 

What mighty labours would he then create, | 

To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his ſtate, 

The royal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day! 


v. 368. To Pyle or Sparta to demand ſupplies.) It is obſervable, 
ſays Duſtathius, that the poet had in his choice ſeveral expedients 
to bring about the deſtruction of the ſuitors, but he rejects them, 
and chuſes the moſt difficult method, out of reverence to truth, 
deing unwilling to falkfy the hiſtories of Sparta and Pylos, This 
has a double eJeQ ; it furniſhes the poet with a ſeries of noble in- 
cidents ; and alfo gives an air of probab:lity to the Rory of Ulyites 
and 'Telemachus, | | 
v. 378. The roya! palace to the queen convey. ] The ſuitors allot 
the palace to Penelope: it being, ſays Euſtathius, the only th.ng 
they cannot conſume ; and adds, that the expreſſion of the ſuitors, 
concerning the labour they ſhould undergo in dividing the ſub- 
ſtance of Ulyſſes, ſhews the wealth and abuncance of that Lero, 
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Meantime the lofty rooms the prince ſurveys, 380 
Were lay the treaſures of th' Ithacian race: 
Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd ; 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd veſtures grac'd; 
Here jars of oil breath'd forth a rich perfume; 


There caſks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome. 385. 


(Pure flav'rous wine, by gods in bounty giv'n, 
And worthy to exalt the feaſts of heav'n.) 
Untouch'd they ſtood, 'till his long labours o'er, 
The great Ulyſſes reach'd his native ſhore. 


Dacier has ſound out an alluſion between $4rov in the firſt ſpeech, 
and oc in the ſecond; they differing only in one letter: the 
calls this a beauty, which the laments ſhe cannot preſerve in her 
tranſlation, She is the only commentator that ever was quick- 
fightcd enough to make the diſcovery, The words have no rela- 
tion; they ſtand at a ſutficient diſtance; and J believe Homer 
would hive thought ſuch trifling unworthy of his poetry. So 
that all the honour which accrues from that obſervation muſt be 


aſcribed (in this caſe, as in many N to the e 


and not the author. 


v. 381, Where lay the treaſures f tb ne face.] Such paſ- 


ſages as théfè have ever furniſhed critics with matter of raillery; 
they think ſuch houſhold cares unworthy cf a king, and that this 
conduct ſu.ts better with vulgar perſons of leis fortune, I con- 
teſs, ſuch deſcriptions now would be ridiculous in a poet, becauſe 
unſuitable to our manners. But if we look upon ſuch paſſages as 


pictures and exact repreſentations of the old world, the reader 
will find a ſenGble pleaſure in them. 


It is a true obſervation, that the Iliad is chiefly ſuitable to the 
condition of kings and heroes; and conſequently filled with cir- 


cumitances in which the greateſt part of mankind can have no 
concern or intereſt; the Odyſſey is of more general uſe; the ftory 
of it is a ſcries of calamities, which concern every man, as every 


man may feel them. We can bring the ſufterings of Ulyfles in 


ſome cegrce home to ourſclves, and make his condition our own; 


but what private perſen can ever be in the circumſtances of Aga- 
memnon or Achilles? What I would infer from this is, that the 


reader ought not to take offence at any ſuch deſcriptions, which 
are only mean as they differ from the faſhions of the latter ages. 
In the lad, Achilles, wken he acts in the common offices of 
life, and not as an hero, is lable to the ſame objections, But if 
the manners of the ancient ages be confidered, we ſhall be recon- 


cited to the actions of the ancient heroes z and conſequently £9 
Hemer. 
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A double ſtrength of bars ſecur'd the gates: 390 
Faſt by the door the wiſe Euryclea waits; | 
Euryclea, who, great Ops! thy Lineage ſhar'd, 
And watch'd all night, all day; a faithful guard. 
To whom the prince. O thou, whoſe guardian care 
Nurs'd the moſt wretched king that breathes the air, - 
Untouch'd and ſacred may theſe veſſels ſtand, 395 
Till great Ulyſſes views his native land, 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fila, 
Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal'd; 
And twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt flour 400 
Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the ev'ning hour. | 
For when the fav'ring ſhades of night ariſe, 
And peaceful ſlumvers cloſe my mother's eyes, g 
Me from our coaſt ſhall ſpreading fails convey, 
To ſeek Ulyſſes thro? the wat'ry way. _ 405 
While yet he ſpoke, ſhe filPd the walls with cries, 
And tears ran trickling from her aged eyes. 
Oh whither, whither flies my ſon ? ſhe cry'd, 
To realms, that rocks and roaring ſeas divide? 
In foreign lands thy father's days decay'd, 410 
And foreign lands contain the mighty dead. 
The wat'ry way ill-fated if thou try, 
All, all muſt periſh, and by fraud you die! 
Then ſtay, my child! ſtorms beat, and rolls the main; 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in yain ! 41 
Far hence (reply'd the prince) thy fears be driv'n: 
Heav'n calls me forth; theſe counſels are of heav'n. 


v. 394. — O thou, whoſe guardian care 
Nurs'd the mot auretched xing: ! | 
Luryelea was not properly the nurſe of Telemachus, but of UlyC- 
les; ſo that ſhe is called fo not in a ſtrict ſenſe, tut as one con- 
cerned in his education from his infancy, and as a general appel- 
lation of honour, Telemachus here reſerves the beſt wines for 
Viyſſecz a leflon (obſerves Euſtathius) that even in the ſmalleſt mat- 
ters we ought to pay a deference to our parents, Theſe occaſional 
and ſeeminęly-trivial circumſtances are not without their uſe, it 
not as poetical ornaments, yet as moral inſtructions, 1 
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But by the pow'rs that hate the perjur'd, ſwear, 

To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor uncompell'd the dang'rous truth betray, 420 

Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day: 

Leſt the ſad tale a mother's life impair, 

And grief deſtroy what time a-while may ſpare. 
Thus he. The matron with uplifted eyes 


Atteſts th' all-ſeeing Sov'reign of the ſkies. 425 


Then ſtudious ſhe prepares the choiceſt flour, 

The ſtrength of wheat, and wines an ample ſtore. 
While to the rival train the prince returns, 

The martial goddeſs with impatience burns; 

Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ſize, 430 
With ſpeed divine from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies, 

She bids the mariners prepar'd, to ſtand, 

When night deſcends, embody'd on the ſtrand. 
Then to Noemon ſwift ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 

And aſks a bark: the chief a bark ſupplies. 435 
V. 421. 77½¼ twice # ix times deſcends the lamp of * ] It may be 


demanded how it was probable (if poſſible) that the departure of 
Tele machus could be concealed twelve days from the knowledge 


of ſo fond a mother as Penelope? It muſt be allowed, that this 


would net be poſhble, except in a time of ſuch creat diſorder as 
the ſuitors created: Penelope confined herſelf almoſt continually 


within her own apartment, and very ſeldom appeared publicly; 


ſo that there is no improbability in this relation. Dacier. 


Euſtathius makes a criticiſm upon the words amcvuvat and Eπ 


va, the former is uſed negatively, the latter affirmatively; 


namely, the former in [wearing n not to perform a thing, the latter 


to perform it 


v. 432. She bids the mariner i, &c. ] It is probable that th's 


paſſage of Minerva preparing the mariners, Ec. is thus to be un- 
derſtocd: the men of lihaca retaining in memory the ſpeech of 


Telemachus, and believing that what he then ſaid, and now re- 


queſts, was agreeable to juſtice; and having as it were his image 


graven upon their hearts, voluntarily refolve to lend him aſſiſt- 


ance : fo that Minerva is to be taken all-gorically, to imply that 
it was every perſon's own reaſon that induced him to aitiſt Tele- 


machus. Euſtathius. 


V: 435. Noemin ———— the bark ſupplies. It may be aſked: 
why this particularity is neceſfary, and may it not be thought that. 
Fch a little circumſtance is inſignificant ? The anſwer i is, that 2 


1 
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And now, declining with his ſloping wheels, 

Down ſunk the ſun behind the weſtern Pills. 
The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And ſtow'd within its womb the naval ſtores. 
Full in the op'nings of the ſpacious main 440 
It rides; and now deſcends the ſailor- train. 
Next, to the court, impatient of delay, 
With rapid ſtep the goddeſs urg'd her way: 
There ev'ry eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
And daſh'd the flowing goblet to the ground. 445 
Drowſy they roſe, with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
Reed from the palace, and retir'd to reſt, 

Then thus, in Mentor's rev'rend form array'd, 
Spoke to Telemachus the martial maid. 
Lo! on the ſeas, prepar'd, the veſſel ſtands, 450 
Th' impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands, 

Swift as ſhe ſpoke, with rapid pace ſhe leads 

The footſteps of the deity he treads, 

Swift to the ſhore they move: along the ſtrand 

The ready veſſel rides, the ſailors ready ſtand. 455 
great deal depends upon this particularity; no leſs than the diſ- 
covery of the voyage of Telemachus to the ſuitors; and conſe- 
quently, whatever the ſuitors act in order to intercept him, takes 
its riſe from this little incident; the fountain is indeed ſmall, 
but a large ſtream of poetry flows from it, | | 

v. 444. There ev'ry eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe bound.) The 
words in the e are ebdery and Lxvog, which are not to be 
taken for being afleep, but drowſy; this is evident from the ufage 
of xx9zv38;v, in the concluſion of the firſt book of the Iliad, where 
the ßgnification has been miſtaken by moſt tranſlators: they make 


Jupiter there to be aſleep; though two lines afterwards, in the 
ſecond book, Homer expreſly ſays, 


Ti immortals ſlumber'd on their thrones above: 
All, but the ever-waking eyes of Jove. 


It may be aſked how Minerva can be ſaid to occaſion this drow- 
inis in the ſuitors, and make them retire ſooner than uſual ? 
E 13athius replies, that the perſon who furniſhed th2 wine ſup⸗ 
Pied it in greater quantities than ordinary, through which wine 
t1ey contracted a drowſineſs: in this ſenſe Minerva, cr wildom, 
maß be laid to aſſiſt the deſigns of Telemachus. | 
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He bids them bring their ſtores; th' attending train 
Load the tall bark, and lanch into the main. 
The prince and goddeſs to the ſtern aſcend; 
To the ſtrong ſtroke at once the rowers bend. 
Full from the weſt ſhe bids freſh breezes blow; 469 
'The ſable billows foam and roar below. 
The chief his orders gives; th? obedient band 
With due obſervance wait the chief's command ; 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ftretch it to the wind. 46; 
High o'er the roaring waves the ſpreading fails 
Bow the tall maſt, and ſwell before the gales ; 
The crooked keel the parting ſurge divides, 
And to the ftern retreating roll the tides. 
And now they ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine : 471 
v. 460, ———— She bids freſh breezes blow.) This alſo is an 
allegory, and implies that the ſailors had the experience and art 
to guide the ſhip before the winds ; but poetry, that delights to 


raiſe every circumſtance, exalts it into the marvellous, and ale 
cribes it to the goddeſs of wiſdom. Euſtathius, | 


v. 404. With ſpeed the moſt they rear.) It is obſervable, that 


Homer never paſſes by an opportunity of deſcribing the ſea, or a 
ſhip under fail; and in many other places, as well as in this, he 
_ dwells largely upon it: I take the reaſon to be, not only becauſe 
it furniſhed him with variety of poetical images, but becauſe he 
himſelf having made frequent voyages, had a full idea of it, and 
conſequently was delighted with it : this is evident from his con- 
duct in the Iliad, where variety of alluſions and fimilitudes are 
drawn from the ſea, and a are not the ſmalleſt ornaments of his 


poetry. 


v. 470, — And crown with wine 
The bol goblet to the pov rs divine] 


This cuſtom of libations was frequent upon all ſolemn occafions, 
before meat, before ſleep, voyages, journies, and in all religious 
rites, ſacrifices, &c. They were always made with wine, pure 
and unmixed, whence Expaloy is a word frequent in ancient au- 
thors. Sometimes they uſed mixed wines in ſacrifices; but Eu- 
ſtathius ſays, that this mixture was of wine with wine, and 
not of wine with water; hence came the diſtinction of e- 
Foy and dererde, the unlawful and lawſul libation ; wine un- 
mixed was lawful, the mixed unlawful. Homer in this place ics 


9 
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Imploring all the gods that reign above, 
But chief, the blue-ey'd progeny of Jove. 
Thus all the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. 475 


imipepiag unn dpa, or goblets crowned with wine; that is, filled 
Il the wine ſtood above the brim of the goblet; they efteemed it 
an irreverence to the gods not to fill the cups full, for then only 
they eſteemed the libation whole and perfect, exoy « TEAEL0v, 

This book takes up the ſpace of one day and one night: it 
opens with the morning; the ſpeeches in the council, with the 
preparations fer the voyage of Telemachus, are the ſubject of the 
day; and the voyage is finiſhed by the next morning. By this 
laſt circumſtance we may learn that Ithaca was diſtant from Pylos 
but one night's voyage, nay ſomething leſs, there being ſome time 


ſpent after the ſetting of the ſun, in carrying the provifions from 


the palace to the veſlel, | | 
The book conſiſts chiefly in the ſpeeches of Telemachus and 
his friends againſt thoſe of the ſuitors. It ſhews the great judg- 
ment of the poet in chuſing this method: hence we ſee the cauſes 
preceding the effects, and know from what ſpring every. action 
flowed : we are never at a loſs for a reaſon for every incident 
the ſpeeches are as it were the ground-work upon which he builds 
all that relates to the adventures of Telemachus. | 
In the lliad, after the diſſolution of the council in the firſt 
book, and the diſſenſion between Agamemnon and Achilles, we im- 
mediately ſee upon what hinge the fable turns. So in the Odyſſey, 


after the poet has laid before us the warm debates between the 


ſuitors and Telemachus, we immediately expect them to act as 


enemies: the war is declared, and we become judges as well as 


| ſpectators of the ſcenes of action. Thus Homer adds the perſpi- 
cuity of hiſtory to the ornaments of poetry. 
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* BOOK III. 


THE AR GUM E Nx. 
The interview of Telemachus and Neſtor. 


Telemachus, guided by Pallas in the ſhape of Mentor, ar- 
rives in the morning at Pylos, where Neſtor and his 
Jens are ſacrificing on the ſea-ſhore to Neptune. Tele- 
machus declares the occaſion of his coming, ana Neſtor 
relates what paſt in their return from Trey, how their 

fleets were ſeparated, and hg never fince heard. of U- 
Mes. They diſcourſe concerning the death of Agamem- 
non, the revenge of Oreſtes, and the injuries of the ſuit- 
ors. Neſtor adwiſes him to go to Sparta, and inquire 
Further of Menelaus. The ſacrifice ending with the 

night, Minerva vaniſhes from them in the form of an 
eagle: Telemachus is lodged in the palace, The next 
morning they ſacrifice a bullock to Minerva, and Tele- 
machus proceeds on his journcy to Sparta, attended by 


Piſiſtratus. 


The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore of Pylos. 
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FH E ſacred ſun, above the waters rais'd, 

1 Thro' hcav*n's eternal brazen portals blaz'd ; 
And wide o'er earth diffus'd his chearing ray, | 
To gods and men to give the golden day. 
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The ſcene is now removed from Ithaca to Pylos, and with 
it a new vein of poetry is opened: inſtead of the riots of the 
altors, we are entertained with the wiſdom and piety of Neſtor, 
This and the following book are a kind of ſupplement to the 
Ital; the nature of epic poetry requires that ſomething ſhould 
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Now on the coaſt of Pyle the veſſel falls ; 


Before old Neleus? venerable walls. 
There, ſuppliant to the monarch of the flood, 
At nine green theatres the Pylians ſtood. 


be left to the imagination of the reader, nor is the picture to be 
intirely drawn at full length. Hemer therefore, to ſatisfy our 
curioſity, gives an account of the fortunes of thoſe great men, 
who male ſo noble a figure at the fiege of Troy, This condu& 
alto ſpews his art: variety gives life and delight; and it is much 
more neceſſary in epie than in comic or tragie poetry, ſometimes 
to ſhift the ſcenes, to diverſify and embell.ſh the ſtory. But as 
on the ſtage the poet ought not to ſtep at once from one part of 
the world to a too remote country (for this deſtroys credibility, 
and the anditcr cannot fancy himſelf. this minute here, and the 


next a thouſ»14 miles diſtant) ſo in epic poetry, every removal 


muſt be within the degrees of probability, We have here a very 
eaſy tranſition; the poet carries his hero no farther than he really 
might fail in the compaſs of time he allots for his voyage. It he 
had ſtill dwelt upon the diſorders of the ſuitors without interrup- 
tion, he muſt grow tireſome ; but he artfully breaks the thread 
of their ſtory with beautiful incidents and epiſedes, and reſerves 
the further recital of their diſorders for the end of his poem: 


by this means we ſit down with freſh appetite to the entertain- 


ment, and riſe at laſt not cloyed, but ſatisfied, | 
v. 2. Thro' beaw'n's eternal, brazen portals ——] The original 
calls heaven wouyanxoy, or brazen; the reaſon of it ariſes either 


from the palaces of the gods being built cf braſs by Vulcan; or 


rather the word implies no more than the ftability of heaven, 
which in other places is called Cidugtien, or framed of iron, Eu- 
ſtath ius. | | . 

v. 8. At nine green theatres.] It may be aſked why the poet is 
ſo very particular as to mention that the Pylians were divided into 
nine aſſemblies; and may it not ſeem a circumſtance of no im- 
portance? Euſtathius anſwers from the ancients, that there were 


nine cities ſubject to the power of Neſtor, five in Pylos, the reſt 


in Bœotia: the poet therefore allots one bank or theatre to every 
city, which conſiſted of five hundred men, the whole number 
amounting to four thouſand five hundred: theſe cities furniſhed 
the like complement of nien to Neſtor for the war at Troy: he 
failed in ninety veſſels, and allowing fifty men to each veſiel, 


they amount to that number. Hence it appears that this was a 


national ſacrifice, every city fürniſhed nine bulls, and by conſe- 
gquence the whole nation were partakers of it. 


v. 8. The ſacrifice of the Pylians.] This was a very ſolemn ſa- 


crifice of the Pylians: how comes it then to paſs, that Homer 
paſſes it over in one line? Euſtathius anſwers, that the occaſion 
difallows a longer deſcription, and Homer knows when to ſpeaks 
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Fach held five hundred (a deputed train) 


At each, nine oxen on the ſand lay ſlain. 10 


They taſte the entrails, and the altars load 

With ſmoking thighs, an off ring to the god. 

Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 

And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 

Telemachus already preſt the ſhore ; 1 5 

Not firſt, the pow'r of wiſdom march'd before, 

And e'er the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 

Admoniſh'd thus his well attending mind. 
Proceed, my fon! this youthful ſhame expel ; 

An honeit buſineſs never bluſh to tell. 20 

To learn what fates thy wretched ſire detain, 

We paſt the wide, immeaſurable main. 

Meet then the ſenior far renown'd for ſenſe, 

With rev'rend awe, but decent confidence : 

Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies; IT 

And ſure he will: for wiſdom never lies. 


and when to be ſilent. He chuſes to carry on the adventures of 
Telemachus, rather than amuſe himſelf in deſeriptions that con- 
tribute nothing to the ſtory ; he finds a time of more Jeiſure in 


the latter part of this book, and there he deſcribes it at length, 

v. 11. They taſte the entrails.] That is, every perſon eat a ſmall 
portion of the ſacrifice, and by this method every perſun became 
partaker of it. N 5 

There is nothing in Homer that ſhews where this ſacrifice was 
offered, whether in a temple, or in the open air. But Euſtathius 
tells us from Strabo, that it was in the temple of Samian Nep- 
tune, ty (eps Zapas Hoc ee. 


v. 25, Urge bim with truth to frame his fair rep lier; 
| And ſure be vill: for wiſdom never lies.] 


This ſentiment is truly noble, and as nobly expreſſed: the ſim- 
plicity of the diction correſponds with that of the thought, Ho- 
mer in many places teſtifies the utmoſt abhorrence of a lie. This 
verſe is twice repeated in the preſent book, as tn ſome others; 
and nothing can be ſtronger in the ſame view than that of Achil- 
les in the ninth Iliad : 1 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
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Oh tell me, Mentor ! tell me, faithful guide, 
(The youth with prudent modeſty reply'd) 
How ſhall I meet, or how accoft the ſage, | 
Unſkilld in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age? 30 
Awful th' approach, and hard the taſk appears, 
'To queſtion wiſely men of riper years. 
To whom the martial goddeſs thus rejoin'd. 

earch, for ſome thoughts, thy own ſuggeſting mind; 
And others, dictated by heav'nly pow'r, 35 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous in the needful hour. 
For nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, 

Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend. 
She ſpoke, and led the way with ſwifteſt ſpeed : 
As ſwift, the youth purſu'd the way ſhe led; 40 

And join'd the band before the ſacred fire, 
Where ſat, encompaſt with his ſons, the fire. 

'The youth of Pylos, ſome on pointed wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 

In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 45 
Their unknown gueſts, and at the banquet place. 
Piſiſtratus was firſt, to graſp their hands, 

And fpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands; 


v. 38. Born with geod omens, and with beav' n thy friend.] There 
is ſome obſcurity in the Greek expreſſion, and the ancient critics 
have made it more obſcure by their falſe interpretations ; they ima- 
gine that the poet only meant to ſay, that Telemachus was the le- 

gitimate ſon of Penelope and Ulyſſes, Euſtathius. 


Dacier very juſtly condemns this explication, as unworthy of 


Homer; and gives us a more plain and natural interpretation, viz. 
« You were not born in deſpight of the gods; that is, you ar? 
« well made, and of a good preſence, you have good inclinations, 
„and in a word, your birth is happy.“ She explains Tgagizey at- 
ter the ſame manner, «© You were not educated in deſpight of 


« the gods; that is, © the gods have bleſſed your education.“ 


This explication ſeems to be juſt, and anſwers perfectly the deſign 
of Minerva; which was to give a decent aſſurance to Telemachus : 
'yqu are a perſon, ſays the goddeſs, of a good preſence, and happy 
education, why then ſhould you be aſhamed to appear before Neſtor? 
v. 48. And ſpread ſeft bides upon the yeiloww ſands.) It is with 
great pleaſure that I read ſuch paſſages in an author of ſo great an- 
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Book III. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 69 
Along the ſhore th' illuſtrious pair he led, | 
Where Neſtor fat with youthful Thraſymed. 50 
To each a portion of the feaſt he bore, | 
And held a golden goblet foaming o'er ; 
Then firſt approaching to the elder gueſt, 
The latent goddeſs in theſe words addreſt. | 
Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune. brings to keep 5 5 
Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, 
Thee firſt it fits, oh ſtranger ! to prepare 
The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r: 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine: | 
Tho' much thy younger, and his years like mine, 60 þ 
He too, I deem, implores the pow'rs divine : 
For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miſerable race! NE 

He ſpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl : 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd e e n 65 
To ſee the pref*rence due to ſacred age 
Regarded ever by the juſt and ſage. 
Of ocean's king ſhe then implores the grace, 
Oh thou! whoſe arms this ample globe embrace, 


tiquity, as are pictures of the ſimplicity of thoſe heroic ages: it is 
the remark of Euſtathius, that Piſiſtratus the fon of a king does 
not ſeat theſe rangers upon purple tapeſtry, or any other coſtly fur- 
niture, but upon the ſkins of beaſts, that had nerhing to recom- 
mend them but their ſoftneſs ; being ſpread upon the ſand of the 
ſea-ſhores. : 8 
This whole paſſage pleaſes me extremely; there is a ſpirit of true 
devotion, morality and good ſenſe in it; and the decency of be- 
haviour between Neſtor and Telemachus is deſcribed very happily : 
Neſtor hews great benevolence to Telemachus; Telemachus great 
reverence to Neſtor : the modeſty of the one, and the humanity of 
the other, are worthy of our obſervation, We ſee the ſame pic- 
ture of Neſtor in the Odyſſey, that was drawn of him in the Iliad, 
with this only difference, that there he was a counſellor of war, 
cre he is painted in ſofter colours, ruling his people in peace, and 
diffufing a ſpirit of piety through his whole territories. He had 
now ſurvived the war of Troy almoſt ten years; and the gods re- 
ward the old age of this wiſe and religious prince with peace and 
happineſs, | | 


Yor, I, 3 2 þ 


Fulk! our wiſh, and let thy glory ſhine 70 
On Neſtor firſt, and Neſtor's royal line; 5 
Next grant the Pylian ſtates their juſt deſires, 
Pleas'd with their hecatomb's aſcending fires; 
Laſt deign Telemachus and me to bleſs, 


"ol  HOMER'% ODYSSEY. Book It. 


And crown our voyage with defir'd ſucceſs. BED, 


Thus the ; and having paid the rite divine, 
Gave to Ulyſſes? ſon the roſy wine. 
Suppliant he pray'd. And now the victims dreſt 
They draw, divide, and celebrate the feaſt. 
The banquet done, the narrative old man, 80 
Thus mild, the pleaſing conference began. 
No, gentle gueſts ! the genial banquet o'er, 
It fits to aſk ye, what your native ſhore, 
And whence your race? on what adventure, ſay, 


Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way? 25 


Relate, if bufineſs, or the thirſt of gain, 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main: 
v. 74. Loft deign Telemachus and me to bleſs ——]. Since Minerva 


Here mentions the name of Telemachus in her prayer; how comes 
it to paſs, that Neflor is at a loſs co know. Telemachus ? Minerva 


fat cloſe by Neſtor ; he muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to hear the prayer; 


and yet in the following lines he enquires who theſe ſtrangers are? 
We can ſcarce imagine Neſtor ignorant that the ſon of Ulyſſes was 


named Telemachus, there being ſo ſtrict a friendſhip between Nef- 


tor and Ulyſſes. Perhaps therefore Minerva prayed in ſecret men- 
_ tally ; or perhaps Neftor might not take notice of what was not ad- 
dreſt immediately to him, and conſequently make inquiry about it 
for the greater certainty, 1 

v. 86. Relate, if bufneſt, er the thirſt of gain, &c.] If we form 
our images of perſons and actions in ancient times, from the 1ma- 


ges of perſons and actions in modern ages, we ſhall fall into great 


miſtakes: thus in the preſent paſſage, if we annex the ſame idea 
of piracy, as it was practiſed three thouſand years paſt, to piracy as 
it is practiſed in our ages; what can be a greater affront than this 
inquiry of Neftor ? But, ſays Euſtathius, piracy was formerly not 


only accounted lawful, but honourable. I doubt not but Thucy- 


dides had this paſſage in view, when he ſays, that the ancient poets 
introduce men inquiring of thoſe who frequent the ſea, if they be 


pirates, as a thing no way ignominious. Thucydides tells us in the 


ſame place, that all thoſe who lived on the ſea-coaft, or in the 
iſlands, maintained them*:lves by frequent inroads upon unfortified 
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Where ſavage pirates ſeek thro? ſeas unknown | 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. 


Urg'd by the precepts by the goddeſs gin 90 


And fill'd with confidence infus'd from heav'n, 
The youth, whom Pallas deſtin'd to be wiſe 

And fam'd among the ſons of men, replies. 
Inquir'ſt thou, father! from what coaſt we came! 


(Oh grace and glory of the Grecian name!) 95 


From where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 

Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent woods, 
Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws, 

A private ſorrow, not a public cauſe. | 
My fire I ſeek, where-e'er the voice of fame 120 
Has told the glories of his noble name, 

The great Ulyſſes ; fam'd from ſhore to ſhore 

For valour much, for hardy ſuff'ring more. 

Long time with thee before proud Thon's wall 

In arms he fought; with thee beheld her fall. 185 
Of all the chiefs, this hero's fate alone 

Has Jove reſerv'd, unheard of, and unknown; 
Whether in fields by hoſtile fury ſlain, 

Or ſunk by tempeſts in the gulfy main? 

Of this to learn, oppreſt with tender fears, 110 
Lo, at thy knee his ſuppliant ſon appears. 

If or thy certain eye, or curious ear, 

Have learnt his fate, the whole dark ſtory clear: 
And oh! whate'er heav'n deſtin'd to betide, 


Let neither flatt'ry ſmooth, nor pity hide. 115 


Prepar'd I ftand : he was but born to try 
The lot of man; to ſuffer, and to die. 

Oh then, if ever thro” the ten years war 

The wiſe, the good Ulyſſes claim'd thy care; 


towns, and if ſuch piracies were nobly performed, they were ar- 


counted glorious, Herodotus alto writes, that many of the ancle 


ents, eſpecially about Thrace, thought it ignominious to live by 


labouring the ground, but to live by piracy and A was 


eſbeemed a life of honour, Euſtathius. 
E 2 
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72 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book III. 
If e'er he join'd thy council, or thy ſword, 120 
True in his deed, and conſtant to his word; | 
Far as thy mind thro? backward time can ſee, 

Search all thy ſtores of faithful memory: 

Tis ſacred truth I aſk, and aſk of thee. 

To him experienc'd Neſtor thus rejoind. 2; 
© friend! what ſorrows doſt thou bring to mind? 
Shall I the long, laborious ſcene review 
And open all the wounds of Greece ew 
What toils by ſea! where dark in queſt of prey 
Dauntleſs we rov'd; Achilles led the way: 130 
What toils by land! where mixt in fatal fight 
Such numbers fell, ſuch heroes ſunk to night: 

There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave, 
There wiſe Patroclus, fill an early grave: 


v. 125. The ſt eech of N.ſtor.] Euflathius obſerves the modeſty of | 


Neſtor: Telemachus had ajcr:bed the fall of Troy in a great mea- 
fure to Neftor ; but Neilor {peaks not in particular of himſelf, but 


is content with his ſhare of glory in common with other warrjours I 


he ſpeaks in the plural number, and joins all the Greeks as in tbe 
war, ſo in the glory of it, Neſtor mentions the ſufferings of the 
Greeks by ſea, as well as by land, during the ſiege of Troy: to un- 
derſtand this, it is neceſſary to remember, that the Greeks made 
many expeditions againſt other places during the war, both by ſea 
and Jand, as appears from many pailages in the Iliad, particularly 
irom what Achilles ſays in the ninth book. 
v. 133. There Ajax great, Acbilles there the brawe.) J have ob- 
_ ſerved, that the poet inſerts into the Odyſſey ſeveral incidents that 
| happened after the fall of Troy, and by that method agreeably di- 
verifies his poetry, and fatisfies the curiofity of the reader. Eu- 
Kathius remarks here, that he gives a title of honour to all the he- 
roes he mentions, except only co Achilles, Achilles had been the 


occaſion of the ſufferings and death of many of the Greeks by his 


anger, and obſtinacy in refuſing to obey Agamemnon ; therefore 
while Neſtor is lamenting the calamities of the Greeks, he paſſes 
over Achilles without any honourable mention, who had fo greatly 
added to their ſufferings. But I think this remark chimerical : 
one may as well ſay Achilles needed no epithet to diftinguiſh him. 
It is with pleaſure I fee the old man dwell upon the praiſe of An- 
tilochus : the father enlarges upon the fame of the ſon ; he gives 


bim four epithets of glory; and while Ajax is only praiſed as a 


warriour, Antilochus is great and good, excellent in the landing 
fight, cr ſwift to purſue an enemy. Longinus has obſerved upen 

the beauty of this paſſage, | 
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There too my ſon — ah once my beſt delight, 135 
Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight, 

In whom ſtern courage with ſoft virtue join'd, 

A faultleſs body, and a blameleſs mind: 

Antilochus what more can J relate ? 
How trace the tedious ſeries of our fate? 140 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 

The long hiſtorian of my country's woes: 

Back to thy native iſlands might'ſt thou ſail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 

Nine painful years on that deteſted ſhore; 145 
What ſtratagems we form'd, what toils we bore ? 

Still lab'ring on, *till ſcarce at laſt we found 

Great Jove propitious, and our conqueſt crown'd. 

Far o' er the reſt thy mighty father ſhin'd, 

In wit, in prudence, and in force of mind. 150 
Art thou the ſon of that illuſtrious fire ? 
With joy I graſp thee, and with love admire. 

So like your voices, and your words ſo wiſe, 1 
Who finds thee younger muſt conſult his eyes. #18 
Thy fire and I were one ; nor vary'd ought 155 1 
In public ſentence, or in private thought; may 

Alike to council or th? aſſembly came, | | i 
With equal ſouls, and ſentiments the ſame, 


v. 149. Far o' er the reſt thy mighty father ſbin' d.] Neſtor ſpeaks 10 
of Ulyſſes as an ie i Niet yn 1 bu ln excellent diſ- 
poſition in them both, to be rivals, and yet without envy. But the 
art of Neſtor is remarkable; he firſt gives the character io Ulyſſes 
of being ſuperiour in wiſdom to all the Greeks; and yet at laſt he 

finds a way ſecretly to ſet himſelf on a level with him, if not above _ 
him «© we ever, ſays he, thought the ſame thoughts, and were ever 
of the ſame ſentiments ; which though it may imply that they 
were of equal wiſdom, yet there is room left for it to ſignify, that 
Ulyfles always aſſented to the wiſdom of Neſtor. Euſtathius. 
v. I57, The council or the aſſembly.] There is a remarkable dif- 1 
ference between BN and Eyoza. The former denotes a fele& 140 
number of men aſſembled in council, the latter a public aſſembly 1 
Where all the people were preſent, Euſtathius. 
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But when (by wiſdom won) proud Ilion burn'd, 
And in their ſhips the conqu'ring Greeks return'd; 166 | 
Twas God's high will the victors to divide, | | 
And turn th' event, confounding human pride: 
Some he deſtroy'd, ſome ſcatter'd as the duſt, 

{Not all were prudent, and not all were juſt) 

Then Diſcord, ſent by Pallas from above, 165 
Stern daughter of the great avenger Jove, 

The brother-Kings inſpir'd with fell debate; 

Who call'd to council all th' Achaian ſtate, 

But call'd untimely (not the ſacred rite 

Obſerv'd, nor heedful of the ſetting light, 170 


v. 165. Sent by Pal'as ——}] Neſtor in modeſty conceals the rea- 
fon of the anger of the goddeſs; cut of reſpe& to Ajax the Locrian, 
who was then dead: the crime of Ajax was the violation of Caſ- 
Zandra even in the temple of Minerva before her image. But why 
would the goddeſs be angry at others for the crime of Ajax? This 
is becauſe they omitted to puniſh the offender, If Ajax was erimi- 
nal in offending, others are criminal for not puniſhing the offence, 
Euſcathtus, | 

The crime of Ajax is mentioned in Virgil, En. i, 


— — „ Pallaſne exurere claſſem ; 
e Argivim, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto, 
4% Unius ab noxam, & furias Ajacis Oilei?“ &c, 


Could angry Pallas with revengeful ſpleen 

The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 

She for the fault of one offending foe, | 

The bolts of Jove himſelf preſum'd to throw. Dryd. 


Virgil borrowed the deſcription of the puniſhment of Ajax from 
the fourth of the Odyſſey. | 


v. 168, &c. Who ca!l'd to cunt] —— 
| But call'd untimely, &c. 


It may ſeem at firſt view, that the poet affirms the night to be an 

- Iraproper ſeaſon to eonvene a council. This is not his meaning: 
in the Iliad, there are ſeveral councils by night; nay, ty vuxli Bern 15 
uſed proverbially to expreſs the beft concerted councils, What 
therefore Neſtor here condemns is the calling not a ſele&, but 4 
public aſſembly of the ſoldiers in the night, when they are in no 
danger of an enemy, and when they are apt to fly into inſolence 
through wine, and the joy of victory. The night is then undoubt- 
edly an ill choſen ſeaſon: becauſe the licence of the ſoldier cannot 
be ſo well reſtrained by night as by day, Euſtathius. 
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Nor herald ſworn the ſeſſion to proclaim) | 
Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 
To theſe the cauſe of meeting they explain, 
And Menelaus moves to crofs the main ; 
Not ſo the king of men: he wilPd to ſtay; 195 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Minerva's wrath. Oh blind to fate! 
The gods not lighth change their love, or hate. 
With ire- full taunts each other they oppoſe, - 
Till in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. 180 
Now diff'rent counſels ev'ry breaſt divide, | 
Fach burns with rancour to the adverſe fide : 
Th unquiet night ſtrange projects entertain'd ; 
{So Jove, that urg'd us to our fate, ordain'd.) 
We, with the riſing morn our ſhips unmoor'd, 185; 
And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard; 
But half the people with reſpect obey'd 
The king of men, and at his bidding ftay'd. 
Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep, 
(For God had ſmooth'd the waters of the deep) 190 
For Tenedos we ſpread our eager oars, 
'Fhere land, and pay due victims to the pow'rs : 
To bleſs our ſafe return we join in pray'r, 
But angry Jove diſpers'd-our vows 1n air, | 
And rais'd new diſcord. Then (ſo heav'n decreed) 195 
Ulyſſes firſt and Neſtor diſagreed : 
Wiſe as he was, by various counſels ſway'd, 
He there, tho! late, to pleaſe the monarch, ſtay'd. 


v. 177. Ob b ind to fate !] It may be aſked why Neſtor condemns 
ſo ſolemnly this hero, calling him Ne, when he deſcribes him 
in ſo pious an action? This is not becauſe the gods are implacable, 
for as. Homer himſelf writes, Erermict ds Y Yet auvTtt 5 but be. 
cauſe he vainly imagined that they would ſo ſoon be appeaſed, with - 
out any jnftice done upon the offender ; G padivg Wranivreorev are 


the words of Euſtathius. ; 
v. 197. Wiſe as be was, by various counſels ſway'd, 
lle there, tho late, t pleaſe the monarch, flay'd.] 
It is with great addrets that Neſtor relates the return of Ulyſſes te- 
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But I, determin'd, ſtem the foamy floods, 
Warn'd of the coming fury of the gods. 200 
With us, Tydides fear'd, and urg'd his haſte: | 
And Menelaus came, but came the laſt. | 
He join'd our veſſels in the Leſbian bay, 
While yet we doubted of our wat'ry way; | 
If to the right to urge the pilot's toil, 205 
(The ſafer road) beſide the Pſyrian iſle; 
Or the ſtraight courſe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anchor under Mimas' ſhaggy brow ? 
We ſought direction of the pow'r divine: 
The god propitious gave the guiding ſign; 210 
Thro' the mid ſeas he bids our navy ſteer, 
And in Eubcea ſhun the woes we fear. 
The whiſtling winds already wak'd the ſæy; 
Before the whiftling winds the veſſels fly, \ 
With rapid ſwiftneſs cut the liquid way, 1 
And reach Gereſtus at the point of day. 
There hecatombs of bulls, to Neptune ſlain, 
High-flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main, 
The fourth day ſhone, when all their labours o'er 
Tydides? veſſels touch'd the wiſh'd- for ſhore :. 220 
But I to Pylos ſcud before the gales, 
The god kill breathing on my ſwelling ſails ; 
Agamemnon; he aſcribes it not directly to Ulyſſes, but to his aſ- 
ſociates in the voyage; he mollifies it, in complailance to Tele- 
machus, But Neſtor, according to Dacier, conceals the true rea- 
fon of his return; it was not to pleaſe Agamemnon, but out of fear 
of the goddeſs Minerva, whoſe ftatue he had taken by force from 
Troy: to appeaſe that goddeſs, he returns to join in ſacrifice with 
Agamemnon. Euſtathius. TEST 

v. 200, Warn'd of the coming fury of the gods.) It may be aſked 
how Neſtor attained this knowledge of the evils which the gods 
were preparing? Euſtathius aſcribes it to his great wiſdom, which 
_ gave him an inſight into futurity. Dacier with more reaſon tells 


us, that Neſtor knew that Minerva had been offended, and might 
conſequently apprehend a puniſhment was to be inflicted for the 


offence. | | 
v. 221, Bat I to Pylos, &c.] Euſtathius obſerves from the an- 


vents, that the poet with great judgment ſuſpends, and breaks off 
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Sep'rate from all, I ſafely landed here; 
Their fates or fortunes never reach'd my ear. 
Yet what I learn'd, attend; as here I fat, 425 
And aſk'd each voyager each hero's fate; 
Curious to know, and willing to relate, 

Safe reach'd the Myrmidons their native land, 
Beneath Achilles' warlike ſon's command. 
Thoſe, whom the heir of great Apollo's art, 230 
Brave PhiloRetes, taught to wing the dart; 
And thoſe whom Idomen from Ihon's plain 
Had led, ſecurely croſt the dreadful main. 
How Agamemnon touch'd his Argive coaſt, 
And how his life by fraud and force he loft, 235 
And how the murd'rer paid his forfeit breath; 15 
What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death 
But trembling heard the fame? and heard, admire 
How well the ſon appeas'd his ſlaughter'd fire ! 
Ev'n to th? unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 240 
Heav'n * poſterity, t' avenge the deed. 5 


this relation of Neſter; by this method he has an opportunity to 
arry Telemachus to other countries, and inſert into his poem the 
ftory or Menelaus and Helen: this method likewiſe gives an air of 
provability to what he writes; the poet ſęeems afraid to deccive, and 
„hen he ſends Telemachus to other parts for better altere, 
he ſeems to conſult truth and exactneſs 
v. 229. Achiiles' qvariike fon. The ſon of Ach: len was named 
Neoptolemus, by others Pyrrhus ; his ſtory is this: when he had 
reached Theſſaly with the Myrmidons of Achilles, by the adviee 
ef Thet's he ſet fire to hie vellels; ; and being warned by Helenus, 
from the oracles, to fix his habitation where he found a houſe 
vhoſe foundations were iron, whoſe walls were wood, and whoſe 
roof was wool z he tock his Journey on foot, and coming to a cer- 
tain lake of Epirus, he found ſome perions fixing their ſpears with 
the point downw ards into the earth, and covering the tops of them 
with their cloaks, and after this manner making their tents :; he 
lcoked upon the gk as fulfilled, and dwelt there, Afterwards 
having a ſon by Andromache the wife of Hector, he named him 
Af olotlus, from whom the region took the name of Moloſiia, From 
this country are the Moloth canes, mentioned by Virgil. En - 
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So fell Zgyſthus ; and may'ft thou, my friend, 
(On whom the virtues of thy fire deſcend) 
Make future times thy equal a& adore, 
And be what brave Oreftes was before ! 245 
The prudent youth reply'd. O thou the grace 
And laſting glory of the Grecian race ! 
Juſt was the vengeance, and to lateſt days 
Shall long poſterity reſound the praiſe. 
Some god this arm with equal proweſs bleſs ! 250 
And the proud ſuitors ſhall its force confeſs ; 
Injurious men! who while my ſoul is fore 
Ot freſh affronts, are meditating more. 
But heav'n denies this honour to my hand, 
Nor ſhall my father repoſſeſs the land: 255 
The father's fortune never to return, 
And the ſad ſon's to ſuffer and to mourn ! 
Thus he; and Neſtor took the word: My ſon 


Is it then true, as diſtant rumours run, Ry 


That crowds of rivals for thy mother's charms 260 


'Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms ? : 
Say, is the fault, thro' tame ſubmiſſion, thine ? 
Or leagu'd againſt thee, do thy people join, 


Mov'd by ſome oracle, or voice divine? 


v. 242. So fell Ægyſtbus; and may'ft thou, my friend, &.] Neſtor 
introduces the mention of ZAEgyſthus very artfally; it is to raiſe an 
emulation in 'Telemachus to revenge Ulyſſes, as Oreſtes had Aga- 
memnon ; it has the intended effect, and we find that Telemachus 
dwells upon his ſtory with a virtuous envy ; yet at the ſame time 
with great modeſty ; Euſtathius gives a different reading in : 

on — — — ccrecc Woe Dal, or 
tc 0atvovoy d,. 


both the expreſſions are uſed in Homer, the preference is therefore 
Jut mitted to the reader, 


v. 264. Mo d by ſome oracle, or voice divine ?] The words in the 


original are, “ following the voice of ſome god, that is, ſome 


oracle; Homer does not confine the expreſſion either to 3 good or 
bad ſenſe, but the context plainly ſhews, that they muſt be un- 
derſtood in a bad ſenſe; namely to imply, that the people had re- 
courſe to pretended oracles to juſtify their rebellion, This is evi- 
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And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 265 
An hour of vengeance for th' afflicted ſtate ; 

When great Ulyſſes ſhall ſuppreſs theſe harms, 

Ulyſſes fingly, or all Greece in arms. 

But if Athena, war's triumphant maid, | 
The happy ſon, will, as the father, aid, 270 
(Whoſe fame and ſafety was her conſtant care 
In ev'ry danger and in ev'ry war: 


dent from what follows, where Neftcr encourages Telemachus to 
expect that Ulyſſes may puniſh them for their crimes; dre, 
FN —— if there had been no crime, there ought to be no pu- 
niſhment, 5 

v. 268. Uhyſſis fingly, or a] Greece in art.] The poet ſhews his 
great judgment in preparing the reader for the deſtruction of the 
ſuitors; that great cataſtrophe is managed by few hands, and it 
might ſeem incredible that fo few could deftroy ſo many: the poet 
therefore, to give an air of truth to his action, frequently incul- 
cates the aſſiſtance of Pallas, which muſt at leaſt ſhew, that fucir. 
a great exploit is not impoſſible to be executed by ſtratagems and 
valour: it is by art, not ſtrength, that Ulyſſes conquers. 


Al Greece in arms. 


This is ſpoken in a general ſenſe, and comprehends not only the 
lubjects of Ulyſſes, or even the Pylians and Spartans, but implies, 
that all the Greeks would riſe in the cauſe of Ulyiies, What the 
ſaitors had ſpoken ſcoffingly in the preceding book, that Telema- 
chns was ſailing to Pyle or Sparta for ſupplies; appears in this not 
to be impracticable; ſo that it was choice and not neceſſity that 
determined the poet to make uſe of no ſuch eaſy expedients for the 
deſtruction of the ſuitors, Euſtathius, 

It may be added, that the very nature of epic poetiy, and of the 
Od yſſey in particular, requires ſuch a conduct: in the Iliad, Achil- 
les is the chief agent, and performs almoſt all the great actions; 
AF necas is painted after the ſame manner by Virgil; the one kills 
Hector, the other Turnus, both which are the decifve actions: it 
was equally neceſſary to exalt the character of Ulyſſes, by bringing 
him into difficulties from which he is perſonally to extricate him- 
ſelf: this the poet ſufficiently brings about by refuſing all the eaty 
methods for his re-eftabliſhment, becauſe the more difficult ways 
ar e moſt conducive to the honour of his hero: thus as Achilles and 
Aneas kill Hector and Turnus with their own hands, ſo the ſui- 
tors fall chiefly by the hand of Ulyſſes, It is neceſſary for the hero 
of the poem to execute the decifive action, for by this method the 
pont compleats his charaQer, his own greatneſs ſurmounts all dif- 
ncultics, and he goes off the flage with the utmoſt advantage, by 
Kaving a noble character upon the mind of the ſpectators. | 
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Never on man did heav'nly favour ſhine 1. 

With rays fo ſtrong, diſtinguiſh'd and divine, 3 

| As thoſe with which Minerva mark'd thy fire) 275 D. 

f So might ſhe love thee, ſo thy foul inſpire! bs A 

1 Soon ſhou'd their hopes in humble duſt be laid, 1 

And long oblivion of the bridal bed. N 

Ah! no ſuch hope (the prince with ſighs replies) L 

Can touch my breaſt ; that bleſſing heav'n denies. 280 V 

Ev'n by celeſtial favour were it giv'n, F 

Fortune or fate wou'd croſs the will of heav'n. A 

What words are theſe, and what imprudence thine P 

(Thus interpos'd the martial maid divine) ( 
Forgetiul youth ! but know, the pow'r above 285 

With eaſe can fave each object of his love; f 

Wide as his will, extends his boundleſs grace; ü 

Nor loſt in time, nor circumſcrib'd by place. { 


Happier his lot, who many ſorrows paſt, = 
Long lab'ring gains his natal ſhore at laſt ; 290 


v. 282, Feriune or fate avou'd croſs the evill of beaw'n. ] It may be 
| aſked how aa expreſſibn ſo near blaſphemy, as Euſtathius obſerves, 
| could eſcape a perſon of ſuch piety as Telemachus ? It is true, the 
poet makes Minerva herſelf correct it; but yet the objection e- 
mains, viz. how cou.d Telemachus ſpeak it ? I think fince the 
poet himſelf concemns it, we may give it up as an indecency in 
Telemachus; it is natural for men in deſpair (and that was the 
condition of Telemachus) to uſe a vehemence of expreſſion, and 
tais might tranſport Telemachus beyond the bounds of prudence, 
The only poſſible way that occurs to me to take off the impiety, 13 
do have recourſe to deſtiny : it was the opinion of the antients, 
that the gods could not alter deſtiny : and then Telemachus may 
mean no more, than that it was decreed by the deſtinies that Ulyſ- 
tes thould return no more, ſo the gods themſelves could not re- 
tore him, 
Thus in the xvth of the Metamorphoſis, Venus in yain applies 
ꝛo the gods to preſerve Julius Cæſar. 


— — © Superoique movet, qui rumpere quanquam 
*« Ferrea non poſſunt veterum decreta ſororum, &. 
Ard a little lower Jupiter ſays to Venus, 


— — — * Sola inſuper.bile fatum, 
© Nata, movere paras ?” 


v. 239, Happier his lot, uh), &c,] Nothing can be better ima- 
dined to encourage Telemachus, than what the poet here delivers 


— — — — E - 
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Than who too ſpeedy, haſtes to end his life 

By ſome ſtern ruffian, or adult'rous wife. 

Death only is the lot which none can miſs, 

And all is poſſible to heàv'n, but this. 

The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky 295 
Muſt taſte that cup, for man is born to die. 
Thus check'd, reply'd Ulyſfes' prudent heir: 

Mentor, no more the mournful thought forbear; 
For he no more muſt draw his country's breath, 
Already ſnatch'd by fate, and the black doom of death! 
Paſs we to other ſubje&s ; and engage 301 
On themes remote the venerable ſage: 


Minerva ſets Agamemnon in oppoſition to Ulyſſes: Agamemnon 
made a ſpeedy voyage to his country, and there fell by treachery ; 
Ulyites has long been abſent, but yet is happier than Agamemnon : 
the gods perhaps reſerve him for better fortunes, at leaſt nothing 
can be concluded from his long. abſence, and this is ſufficient to 
teach Telemachus not to deſpair. Euſtathius. =, 
v. 294. And all is poſſible to heaw'n, but r What Minerva 
here ſays juſtifies the remark I made, that what Telemachus ſeemed 
to have ſpoken raſhly, may be ſoftened, if not vindicated, by hav- 
ing recourſe to deftiny : it is evident from this paſſage, that deſtiny 
was ſuperiour to the power of the gods: otherwiſe Minerva ſpeaks 
as blaſphemouſly as Telemachus : for what difference is there be- 
tween ſaying, that the gods cannot preſerve even thoſe they love 
from death, and ſaying that the gods could not ſave Ulyſſes? Why 
therefore may not the words of Telemachus be thought to have a 
reſpec to deſtiny ?. DRE 
I am of opinion, that the poet had ſomething further in view by 
putting theſe words into the mouth of Minerva: the words of 
Tel:machus, if taken groſsly, might appear ſhocking to ſo pious a 
perſon as Neflor, and make an ill impreſſion upon him to the dif- 
advantage of Telemachus; Minerva therefore artfully explains it, 
and ſoftens the horrour of it by reconciling it to the theology of 
thoſe ages, 3 | | 3 
v. 301. Paſs we to other ſubjecis; ] Telemachus here puts 
ſeveral queſtions, as it were in a breath, to Neſtor; and Plutarch 
obſerves upon this paſſage, that he who enquires any thing of an 
old man, though the old man himſelf has no concern in the ſtory, 
wins his heart at once; and incites a perſon, who is upon all oc- 
c:lions very willing to diſcourſe, He introduces this as an inſtance 
of the art Telemachus uſes, in adapting himſelf by his queſtions to 
the temper of the perſon with whom he converſes: he puts toge- 
ther, continues he, ſeveral queſtions upon ſeveral ſubjects, which 


„ 
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Of men decay, and thro' three ages ſhin'd, 
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(Who thrice has ſeen the periſhable kind 


Like gods majeſtic, and like gods in mind.)  3os 


For much he knows, and juft concluſions draws. 


From various precedents, and various laws. 


O ſon of Neleus ! awful Neſtor, tell 


How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell ? 


By what ſtrange fraud Ægyſthus wrought, relate, 310 


(By force he could not) ſuch a hero's fate ? 
Liv'd Menelaus not in Greece! or where 
Was then the martial brother's pious care? 
Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread; 


Or ſure Agyſthus had not dar'd the deed. 316 


To whom the full of days. Illuftrious youth, 
Attend (tho' partly thou haft gueſt) the truth. 
For had the martial Menelaus found 


The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground 3 
Nor earth had hid his carcaſe from the ſkies, 320 


Nor Grecian virgins ſhriek'd his obſequies, 


is more judicious than to confine his anſwer to a ſingle interroga- 
tory, and by that method deprive Neſtor of one of the moſt pleaſant 
enjoyments of old age, I mean the pleaſure of talking. Plutarch. 
Sympoſiac, | Go EIS 


v. 303. Who thrice bad ſeen the perifhable kind 
Of men decay, —} EDIT Sha; 
The poet here tells us that Neſtor was now in his fourth genera- 
tion: Ovid took the word yea to ſignify an hundred years; but 
then Neſtor muſt have been above three hundred years old, Others 
with more probability underſtand it to ſignify a generation, or ſuck 


a portion of time in which any race of men flouriſh together, which 
is computed to be about thirty years, I refer the reader to the note 


of the 333d verſe of the firſt book of the Iliad, for the particular 
age of Neſtor. According to that computation, he muſt now be 
about ninety-five years of age. | | | 

v. 309. How be, the mighty Agamemnon fell f Telemachus does 


not aſk this queſtion out of curioſity, but with great judgment; he 


knows there were defigns againſt his life, as well as there had been 


againſt Agamemnon ; he therefore aſks it, that he may learn how | 


to defeat them; chiefly to inſtruct himſelf how beſt to aſſiſt his fa - 
ther upon his return, by aiding him in eſcaping the ſnares of the- 
ſuitors, Dacier. | 
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But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 

And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 

While us the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd; 325 
He, ftretch'd at eaſe in Argos? calm receſs, 

(Whoſe ately ſteeds luxuriant paſtures bleſs) 

With flattery's inſinuating att 
Sooth'd the frail queen, and poiſon'd all her heart. 
At firſt with worthy ſhame and decent pride, 330 
The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny CCP... 
For virtue's image yet poſſeſt her mind, 

Taught by a maſter of the tuneful kind: 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care. 335 
True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 

In honour's limits; ſuch the pow'r of ſong. 

But when the gods theſe objects of their hate 

Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate; 


v. 333. Taugbt by a maffer of the tune ful kind.] Homer through 
the whole Odyſſey ſpeaks much in honour of the art which he 
himſelf loved, and in Which he ſo eminently excelled : from theſe 
and other pafſages we may learn the ſtate of poetry in thoſe ages: 
« Poets (ſays Euſtathius) were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers ; 
« and the ancients made uſe of them as preceptors in muſic and 
« morality :'* Strabo quotes this very paſſage as an inſtance of the 
excellence of poetry in forming the ſoul to worthy ations: E- 
gyſthus could not debauch Clytemneſtra, until he baniſhed the poet 
who was her guide and inſtructor, . „ | 
Various are the conjectures of the antients about the name of 
the bard here celebrated: ſome, ſays Euſtathius, tell us, it was 
Chariades, ſome Demodocus, ſome Glaucus, &c. but I paſs them 
over, becauſe they are conjectures, 2 | i 
There were many degrees of theſe d,; ſome were dodo Sen- 
vey, others & ee yapere: but ſuch bards as are here mentioned 
were of an higher ſtation, and retained as inſtructors by kings and 
princes, | | ; 5 
cannot omit one remark of Eüftathius: he tells us, that ſome 
perſons write that theſe de had their names from hence, g do- 
Fiz ph Eee; exactly reſembling the modern Italian fingers : 
Madam Dacier is not to be forgiven for paſſing over a remark of 
ſuch importance; if this be true, it makes a great difference be- 


tween the antient and modern poets, and is the only advantage 1 
| Know we have over them. 
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The bard they baniſh'd from his native ſoil, 340 

And left all helpleſs in a deſert iſle : 

There he, the ſweeteſt of the ſacred train, 

Sung dying to the rocks, but ſung in vain. 

Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 

She fell, to luſt a voluntary prey, 345 

Ev'n to the temple ſtalk'd th' adult'rous ſpouſe, 

With 3 impious thanks, and mockery of-yows, 

With images, with garments, and with gold; 

And od'rous fumes from loaded altars roll'd. 
Meantime from flaming Troy we cut the way, 350 

With Menelaus, thro? the curling ſea. 

But when to Suntum's facred point we came, 

Crown'd with the temple of th” Athenian dame; 3 

Atrides? pilot, Phrontes, there expir'd ; 

(Phrontes, of all the Tons of men admird 355 

To ſteer the beunding bark with ſteady toil, 

When the ſtorm thickens, and the billows boil) 

While yet he exercis'd the ſteerman's art, 


Apollo touch'd him with his gentle dart; 


v. 344+ Then virtue was uo more; ber guard away, 
She fell, — &,] 


There is a fine mora] couched in the ſtory of the bard and Clytem- 
neſtra; it admirably paints the advantage we draw from wiſe com- 


panions for the improvement of our virtues: Clytemneſtra was 


chaſte, becauſe her inſtructor was wiſe : his wiſdom was an inſu- 
perable guard to her modeſty, It was long before ſhe yielded ; vir- 
tue and honour had a long conteſt; but ſhe no ſooner yielded to 


_ adultery, but the aſſiſted in the murder of her huſband ; from whence 
we may draw another moral, that one vice betrays us into another: 


and when once the feaces of honour are thrown dow n, we become 
a prey to every paſſion, Dacier. 

v. 346. En to the temple flalk'd th adult"rous ſpouſe. Here is a 
ſarprifing mixture of religion and impiety: Hgyſthus, upon the 
accompliſhment of fo great a crime as adultery, returns thanks to 
the gods by oblations, as if they had aſſiſted him in the execution 
of it, Neſtor dwells upon it at large, to ſhew that AZgyſhus greatly 
aggravated his guilt by ſuch a piece of impious devotion, Dacier. 

v. 359. Apollo touch'd bim with his gentle dart, } Homer calls the 
darts of Apollo 2yard, or gentle; to ſignify that thoſe who die thus 
ſuddenly, die without pain, Fuftathins, 
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Ev'n with the rudder in his hand, he fell. 360 

To pay whoſe hononrs to the ſhades of hell, 

We check'd our haſte, by pious office bound, 

And laid our old companion in the ground. 

And now the rites diſcharg'd, our courſe we keep 

Far on the gloomy boſom of the deep: 365 

Soon as Malza's miſty tops ariſe, 

Sudden the Thund'rer blackens all the ſkies, 

And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 

Mountains on mountains, and obſcure the pole, 

The tempeſt ſcatters, and divides our fleet; 370 

bart, the ſtorm urges on the coaſt of Crete,  _ 
Where winding round the rich Cydonian plain, 

The ſtreams of Jardan iſſue to the main. 

There ſtands a rock, high eminent and ſteep, Z 

Whoſe ſhaggy brow o'erhangs the ſhady deep, 375 

And views Gortyna on the weſtern fide; | 

On this rough Auſter drove th' impetuous tide : 

With broken force the billows roll'd away, 

And heav'd the fleet into the neighb'ring bay, 


Dacier complains that ſome critics. think Homer worthy of 
blame for enlarging upon ſo mean a perſon as a pilot, It is a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to obſerve, that arts were in high eſteem in thoſe 
tlmes, and men that were eminent in them were in great honour, 
Neither were arts then confined as in theſe ages to mean perſon-_ 
ages : no leſs a perſon than Ulyſſes builds a veſlel in the ſequel of 
the Odyſley ; fo that this is a falſe piece of delicacy, If Homer be 
culpable, fo isVirgil; he gives the genealogy of Palinurus, as well 
as Homer of Phrontes. Virgil's deſcription is cenſured as too long, 
Homer conctudes his in ſeven lines; and laſtly, Virgil's epiſode has 
been judged by the critics to be an unneceſſary ornament, and to 
rontribute nothing to the poem; Homer relates the death of 
Phrontes, to introduce the diſperſion of the fleet of Menelaus; the 
fleet might well be ſcattered, when it wanted ſo excellent a pilot. 

v. 371. Part, the form urges on the coaſt cf Crete. ] Homer does no 
amuſe us by relating what became of theſe companions of Mene- 
luis; he omits this judiciouſly, and follows the thread of his tory : 
Menelaus is the perſon whom the poet has in view; he therefore 
paſſes over the ſtory of his companions, to carry on the fable of the 
oem by leading us directly to Menelaus. | 
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Thus ſav'd from death, they gain'd the Phzſtan. ſhores, 
With ſhatter'd veſſels, and diſabled oars:: 381 
But five tall barks the winds and waters toſt, 2 
Far from their fellows, on th' Zgyptian coaſt. 
There wander'd Menelaus thro? foreign ſhores, 
Amaſſing gold, and gath'ring naval ſtores; 385 
While curſt Agyſthus the deteſted deed TY 

By fraud fulfill'd, and his great brother bled. 

Sev'n years, the traitor rich Mycenz ſway'd, 

And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd ; 

The eighth, from Athens to his realm reſtor'd, 390 
Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 

The vile aſſaſſin, and adult'rous dame. 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumphs ceaſe, 1 
Return'd Atrides to the coaſt of Greece, 395 
And ſafe to Argos' port his navy brought, 8 
With gifts of price and pond?rous treaſure fraught. 


v. 3383, —— 0: the Egyptian coaß.] In the original it is, 
„The wind and water carried them to /Egyptus.” Homer by 
LE gyptus means the river Nile, and then it is always uſed in the 
maſculine gender; the region about it took its name from the ri- 
ver Egyptus, this is always uſed in the feminine gender; but the 
country had not received that name in the days of Homer. Eu- 
ſtathius. f 5 | 7 
What Dacier adds to this ebſervation, may aſſiſt in determining | 
the diſpute concerning the priority of Homer and Heſiod: Heſiod 
makes mentions of the river Nilus; if therefore it be true that 
ZEgyptus had not been called by the name of Nilus in the times of 
Homer, it is a demonſtration that Heſiod was poſterior to Homer; 
otherwiſe he could not have been acquainted with any other name 
but that of Ægyptus. fd, | | 
Vi. 390. From Athens to bis rea m ————] There is a different 
reading in this place; inſtead of &7* Ahnen, ſome write ds o 
x3wv ; for Oreſtes was educated by Strophius king of Phocis, and 
father of Pylades : the ancients reconcile the difference, by faying 
that Oreſtes might be ſent from Phocis to Athens for his education, 
and returning thence to his own country, might revenge the death 
of his father Agamemnon ; ſo that although he was firſt bred up 
in Phocis, he was afterwards a ſojourner in Athens. Euſtathius, 
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Hence warn'd, my ſon beware! nor idly ſtand 


| Too long a ſtranger to thy native land; 


Leſt heedleſs abſence wear thy wealth away, 40⁰ 
While lawleſs feaſters in thy palace ſway; 

Perhaps may ſeize thy realm, and ſhare the ſpoil; 

And thou return, with diſappointed toil, 

From thy vain journey, to a rifled iſle. 

Howe'er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 405 
And ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore, - 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 

And many-languag'd nations has ſurvey'd ; 

And meaſur'd tracts unknown to other ſhips, 

Amid the monſtrous wonders of the deeps ; 410 
{A length of ocean and unbounded ſky, | 
Which ſcarce the ſea-fowl in a year o'erfly) 

Go then; to Sparta take the wat'ry way, 

Thy ſhip and ſailors but for orders ſtay ; 

Or if by land thou chuſe thy courſe to bend, 415 
My ſteeds, my chariots, and my ſons attend. 


v. 411. Al length of ocean and unbounded fly, 
Which ſcarce the ſea- fowl in a year oerfly,] 

It muſt be confeſt, that Neſtor greatly exaggerates this deſcription : 
Homer himſelf tells us, that a ſhip may ſail in five days from Crete 
to /Egypt ; wherefore then this hyperbole of Neſtor ? It might 

perhaps be to deter Telemachus from a deſign of failing to Crete, 
and he through his inexperience might believe the deſcription. It 
may be added, that what Neſtor ſpeaks concerning the flight of birds, 
may be only ſaid to ſhew the great diſtance of that ſea: nay, by a 
favourable interpretation it may be reconciled to truth; the mean- 
ing then muſt be this: ſhould a perſon obſerve that ſea a whole 
year, he would not ſee one bird flying over it, both becauſe of the 
vaſtneſs and dreadfulneſs of it ; and perhaps the whole of this might 
ariſe from the obſervation, that this ſea is not frequented by birds, 
This is wholly and almoſt literally taken from Euſtathius; and if 
we add to this the ignorance of the ſea and ſea- affairs in. thoſe ages, 
we ſhall the leſs wonder to hear ſo wiſe a man as Neſtor deſcribing 
it with ſo much terrour Navigation is now greatly improved, and 
the moderns fail further in a month, than the ancients could in a 
year; their whole art conſiſting chiefly in coaſting along the ſhores, 
and conſequently they made but little way, | 
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Book. 
Thee to Atrides they ſhall ſafe convey, So 
Guides of thy road, companions of thy way. W The © 
Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, ne (: 
And ſure he will: for Menelaus is wiſe, 420 Pour' 
Thus while he ſpeaks, the ruddy ſun deſcends, prom 
And twilight grey her ev'ning ſhade extends. Vril 
Then thus the blue-ey'd maid: O full of days! bf The t 
Wiſe are thy words, and juſt are all thy ways. And 
Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 42; 3 And 
Sacred to Neptune and the pow'rs divine. E The 
The lamp of day is quench'd beneath the deep, 1 Prop 
And ſoft approach the balmy hours of fleep : And 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt, but 


Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. 430 


v. 425, Now immolate the tongues ——] Various are the reaſons 
which Euſtathius reports concerning this oblation of the tongues at 
the concluſion of the ſacrifice, It was to purge themſelves from any 
evil words they might have uttered ; or becauſe the tongue was 
reckoned the beſt part of the ſacrifice, and ſo reſeryed for the com- 
pletion of it; or they offered the tongue to the gods, as witneſſes 
to what they had ſpoken, I omit the reſt as ſuperfluous, They 
had a cuſtom of offering the tongues to Mercury, becauſe they be- 
lieved him the giver of eloquence, Dacier expatiates upon this 
cuſtom. The people, ſays ſhe, might fear, leſt through wine and 
the joy of the feſtival, they might have uttered ſome words unbe- 
coming the ſanctity of the occaſion : by this ſacrifice of the tongues, 
they ſignified that they purged away whatever they had ſpoken 
amiſs during the feſtival ; and aſked in particular pardon of Mer- 
cury, who preſided over diſcourſe, to the end they might not carty 
home any uncleangeſs which might ſtep the bleſſings expected from 
the ſacrifice, 5 ER | | 
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v. 429. Nor fits it to prolong the bea nly feaſt, 
Timeleſs, indecent, &c.] 


Euſtathius ſhews the difference between toplai, feſtivals, and Nvcial, 
or ſacrifices : in the former it was cuſtomary to ſpend the whole 
night in wine and rejoicing : in the latter, this was reckoned an 
unlawful cuſtom, through the fear of falling into any indecencies 


through wine. He likewiſe gives another reaſon of this injunc- WE ci 
tion, by telling us that it was the cuſtom to offer ſacrifices to the WM d 
ccleſtial powers in the day, and even to finiſh them about the ſetting = « 
of the ſun; and that thoſe who dealt in incantations performed their 


facrifices to the infernal powers by night, and finiſhed them before We « 
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So ſpake Jove's daughter, the celeſtial maid, 
WE The ſober train attended and obey'd. 

he ſacred heralds on their hands around _ | 
H Pour'd the full urns ; the youths the goblets crown'd: 
From bowl to bowl the holy bev'rage flows; 435 
= While to the final ſacrifice they roſe. 

The tongues they caſt upon the fragrant flame, 

And pour, above, the conſecrated ſtream. | 

And now, their thirſt by copious draughts allay'd, 
The youthful hero and th* Athenian maid 440 
E Propoſe departure from the finiſh'd rite, | 
And in their hollow bark to paſs the night: 

But this the hoſpitable ſage deny'd. 

Fordbid it, Jove ! and all the gods! he cry'd, 
Thus from my walls the much-lov'd ſon to ſend 445 
Of ſuch a hero, and of ſuch a friend! 
I Me, as ſome necdy peaſant, would ye leave, 

= Whom heav'n demes the bleſſing to relieve ? 

Me would you leave, who boaſt imperial ſway, 
When beds of royal ſtate invite your ſtay ? 450 


ſun-rifing, Either of theſe reaſons ſufficiently explains the words 


of the goddeſs; and the former carries in it an excellent moral, 
that particular care ſhould be taken in our acts of devotion, not to 
turn religion into impiety. | 15 | 

v. 450. When beds of riyal fla's invite your fay?]! This paſſage 
gives us a full infight into the manners of theſe hoſpitable ages; 
they not only kept a treaſury for bowls or vaſes of gold or ſilver, to 
give as Fh, or gifts of hoſpitality, but alſo a wardrobe of va- 
rious habits and rich furniture, to lodge and beſtow upon ſtrangers, 
Euſtathius relates, that Tellias of Agrigentum was a perſon of ſo 
great hoſpitality, that five hundred horſemen coming to his houſe 
in the winter ſeaſon, he entertained them, and gave every man a 
cloak and a tunic, This laudable cuſtom prevailed, and ſtill pre- 
vails, in the eaſtern countries: it was the practice of Abraham of 


old, and is at this day of the Turks, as we ma; learn from their 


caravanſeras, erected for the reception of travellers. And yet Da- 
cier obſerves, that a French critic has ſhewed ſo ill a taſte as to ri- 
dicule this paſſage. « Telemachus (ſays that author) being en- 
Atertained by Neſtor, intimates his intention of returning to lodge 
* on ſhip-board with his companions : but Neſtor detains him, by 
“ alking him if he thought he had not quilts or coverlets to give 
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No long as life this mortal ſhall inſpire, 

Or as my children imitate their ſire, | 

Here ſhall the wand'ring ſtranger find his home, 

And hoſpitable rites adorn the dome. 

Well haſt thou ſpoke (the blue-ey*d maid replies) 455 

Belov'd old man! benevolent, as wile. | 

Be the kind dictates of thy heart obey'd, 

And let thy words Telemachus perſuade : 

He to thy palace ſhall thy ſteps purſue ? 

I to the ſhip, to give the orders due, 460 

Preſcribe directions, and confirm the crew. 

For I alone ſuſtain their naval cares, 

Who boaſt experience from theſe filver hairs ; 

All youths the reſt, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempers, and their prince's love. 465 
There in the veſſel ſhall J paſs the night; 

And ſoon as morning paints the fields of light, 

I go to challenge from the Caucons bold, 

A debt, contracted in the days of old. 
«© him a night's lodging: upon this Telemachus goes to bed in a 
c reſounding gallery, and Neſtor in a bed which his wife made 

“ready for him.” The nobleſt things are moſt liable to burleſ- 
que, by perverting their meaning; as ſome pictures, by varying 
the poſition, repreſent a man or a monſter, He is very ſevere up- 


on the reſounding gallery, which in truth means no more than 


very lofty or elevated, and by conſequence very noble and magn1- 
ficent, | 


v. 468. I go to challenge from the Caucont.] The poet makes 4 


double uſe of theſe words of the goddeſs; the gives an air of proba- 
bility to her excuſe, why ſhe ſhould not be preſſed to ſtay; and at 
the ſame time Homer avoids the abſurdity of introducing that god- 
deſs at Sparta ; Menelaus and Helen are celebrating the nuptials of 
their ſon and daughter : Minerva is a virgin deity, and conſequently 
an enemy to all nupt.al ceremonies, Euſtathius. 1 

But it may be neceſſary to obſerve who theſe Caucons are: we 
find in the tenth bock of the Iliad, the Caucons mentioned as 
auxiliaries to Troy: there Dolcn ſays, | | 


The Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaſt. | 


Are theſe Caucons the ſame with thoſe here mentioned? Euſtethius 
informs us, that there was a people of Triphyly, between Elis and 
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But this thy gueſt, receiv'd with friendly care, 470 
Let thy ſtrong courſers ſwift to Sparta bear; 
Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 
And be thy fon companion of his way. 

Then turning with the word, Minerva flies, 
And ſoars an eagle thro? the liquid ſkies. 475 
Viſion divine! the throng'd ſpectators gaze . 
In holy wonder fixt, and ſtill amaze, 
But chief the rev'rend ſage admir'd; he took 
The hand of young Telemachus, and ſpoke, 

Oh happy youth! and favour'd of the ſkies, 480 
Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian deities! 


pylos, named Caucons: but Strabo ſays, that the whole race is 
now extin&, and that theſe here mentioned are of Dymæa, and 
take their.name from the river Caucon: whereas thoſe in the Iliad 
are. Paphlagonians: they were a wandering nation, and conſequently 
might be the ſame people originally, and retain the ſame name in 
different countries. | | | 
v. 478. But chirf the rew'rend ſage admir'd-——] It may be aſked 

why Neſtor is in ſuch a ſurpriſe at the diſcovery of the goddeſs : it 
is evident from the Iliad, that he had been no ſtranger to ſuch in- 
tercourſes of the deities 3 nay, in this very book Neſtor tells us, 
that Ulyſſes enjoyed almoſt the conſtant preſence of Minerva; in- 
ſomuch that Sophocles, the great imitator of Homer, relates, that 
ne knew the goddeſs by her voice, without ſeeing her. Euſtathius | 
anſwers, that the wonder of Neſtor aroſe not from the diſcovery of 
that deity, but that ſhe ſhould accompany ſo young a perſon as Te- 
lemachus: after her departure, the old man flood amazed, and 
looked upon that hero as ſome very extraordinary perſon, whom in 
ſuch early years the goddeſs of war and wiſdom had vouchſafed to 
attend, This interpretation agrees perfectly with what Neſtor 
lp*aks to Telemachus. x | | 

v. 481, Diſtinguifſh'd care of guardian deities!) I will take this 
opportunity to obviate an obſection that may be made againſt all 
interpoſition of the gods in aſſiſting the heroes of the Odyſſey: it | 
nas been thought by ſome critics a diſparagement to them to ſtand. 
incontinual need of ſuch ſupernatural ſuccour : if two perſons were 
engaged in combat, and a third perſon ſhould immediately ſtep in 
to the aſſiſtance of one of the parties, and kill the adverſary, would 
it not reflect upon the valour of his friend who was ſo weak as to 
want ſuch aſſiſtance? Why, for inſtance, ſhould Jupiter help A» - 
neas to kill Turnus? Was not he brave enough to fight, and ſtrong 
rnough to conquer his enemy by his own proweſs ? and would not 
Turnus have killed ZEneas with the ſame aſſiſtance? It is there-, 
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Whole early years for future worth engage, 

No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. 

For lo! none other of the court above 

Than ſhe, the daughter of almighty Jove, 485 
Pallas herſelf, the war-triumphant maid, 
Confeſt is thine, as once thy father's aid. 
So guide me, goddeſs! fo propitious ſhine 
On me, my conſort, and my royal line! 


fore a diſparagement to the actors, thus continually to ſupply the 
detects of a hero by the power of a deity, | 

But this is a falſe way of arguing, and from hence it might be 
inferred, that the love and favour of a deity ſerves only to make 
thoſe whom he aſſiſts, and thoſe who depend upon ſuch aſſiſtance, 
appear weak, impotent, cowardly, and unworthy to be conquerors, 
Can any doubt ariſe whether the love and favour of a god be a diſ- 
paragement or honour to thoſe whom he favours? According to 


theſe critics, we ſhould find the character of a perfect hero in an 


impious Mezentius, who acknowledges no God but his own arm 
and his own ſword: it is true, the objection would be juſt, if the 
hero himſelf performed nothing of the action; or if when he were 
almoſt conquered by the ſuperiour valour of his enemy, he owed his 
life and victory to gods and miracles ; but the hero always behaves 


_ himſelf in all his actions, as if he were to gain fucceſs without the 


aſſiſtance of the deity ; and the preſence of the gods is ſo ordered, 
that we may retrench every thing that is miraculous, without 
making any alteration in the action or character of the human per- 
ſonages. Thus in the inſtance of Æneas and Turnus, though Ju- 
piter favdurs Æneas, yet Æneas is painted in ſtronger colours of 
fortitude, he appears ſuperiour, as a man unaſſiſted, and able to 
conquer Turnus; and conſequently the favour of Jupiter makes no 
alteration in the action or character of Æneas. 

There is likewiſe a wide difference between the aſſiſtance of a 
man and of a god: the actions of men belong only to the per- 
formers of thoſe actions: but when a deity aſſiſts us by inſpiring 
us with ſtrength and courage, the actions we perform are really 
our own, and the more he favours us, the more glory he gives us: 
ſo that the aſſiſtance of man eclipſes, but the affiſtance of a god 
exalts, our glory, Thus, for inftance, when Achilles is purſuing 
Hector, he charges the Greeks to keep off from Hector, their al- 
ſiſtance might leſſen his glory: but when Pallas offers her aſſiſ- 
| tance, he immediately embraces it as an honour, and boaſis of it 
as ſuch to Hector. I have been large upon this objection, becauſe 


the reader ought to carry it in his memory through the whole poem, 


and apply it to every action, in which any ſhare is aſcribed to any 
deity, See Boſſu more at large concerning this objection. 
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A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 490 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and yet tender horns, 

Whoſe budding honours ductile gold adorns, 
___ Submiſlive thus the hoary fire preferr'd 
His holy vow : the fav'ring goddeſs heard. 495 
Then ſlowly rifing, o'er the ſandy ſpace 
Precedes the father, follow'd by lis race, 
(A long proceſſion) timely marching home 
In comely order to the regal dome. 
There when arriv'd, on thrones around him plac'd, 
His ſons and grandſons the wide circle grac'd. 501 
To theſe the hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 
(Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 
By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright.) cog 
To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
And fprinkled large libations on the ground. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 510 
And flept beneath the pompcus colonade; 
Fatt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 

(In age his equal) on a ſplendid bed: 

But in an inner court, ſecurely clos'd, 

The rev'rend Neſtor and his qucen repos'd. 515 

When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, x 
With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; 

The old man early roſe, walk'd forth, and fat 

On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate: 


v. 8. | And ſat on poliſp' d fone before bis pa- 
lace gate.] We have here an ancient cuſtom recorded by the poet; 
a King places himſelf before the gate of his palace upon a {eat of 
_ marble, worn ſmooth by long uſe, ſays Euttathius, or perhaps 


ſmoothed exquifitclydy rhe hand of the workman. What I ould 


chiefly obſerve is, that they placed themſelves thus in public for 
the.diſpatch of juſtice ; we read in the ſcripturCot judges “ ſitting 
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With unguents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone, 520 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a ruſtic throne; 


But he deſcending to th' infernal ſhade, 


Sage Neſtor filPd it, and the ſcepter ſway'd. 


His ſons around him mild obeiſance pay, 

And duteous take the orders of the day, 325 
Firſt Echephron and Stratius quit their bed; 

Then Perſeus, Aretus, and Thraſymed; 

The laſt Piſiſtratus aroſe from reſt: 
They came, and near him plac'd the ſtranger-gueſt. 
To theſe the ſenior thus declar'd his will: 53o 
My ſons! the dictates of your fire full. 

To Pallas, firit of gods, prepare the feaſt, 

Who grac'd our rites, a more than mortal gueſt. 

Let one, diſpatchful, bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well-fed bullock from the graſſy mead; 535 


One ſeek the harbour where the veſſels moor, 


And bring thy friends, Telemachus ! aſhore, 
(Leave only two the galley to attend) 
Another to Laeroeus muſt we ſend, 


3 


« in the gate: and that this procedure of Neſtor was for that 


purpoſe, is probable from the expreſſion, “ He fat in the ſeat 


« where Neleus [wnowe, or Conſiliarius,] uſed to ſit, (which 


ſeems to expreſs his wiſdom in the diſcharge of juſtice.) Neftor 
is alſo deſcribed as bearing his ſcepter in his hand, which was 
never uſed but upon ſome act of regality, in the diſpatch of jul- 


rice, or other ſolemn occaſions. Perhaps, ſays Dacjer, theſe ſeats 
or thrones might be conſecrated with oil, to draw a reverence to 
the ſeats of juſtice as by an act of religion; but I rather judge 
(adds the) that no more is meant than to expreſs the ſhining cf 
theſe th ones, they being undoubtedly made of marble. 

v. 528. Pififiratus ) Would J indulge my fancy in a conjecture, 


I might ſuppoſe that the famous tyrant pifiſtratus was deſcended, _ 


or borrowed his name from this ſon of Neſtor, Herodotus in- 
forins us, as Euſtathius obſerves, that all the Piſiſtrati were ori- 


ginally Pyliaus, If this be true, we have a very ſtrong evidence 


that Homer is not all fiction, but that he celebrates the great men 
of thoſe ages with reality, and only embelliſhes the true ſtory with 


the ornaments of poetry, | 
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Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold 540 

The victim's horn with circumfuſile gold. 7 

The reſt may here the pious duty ſhare, 

And bid the handmaids for the feaſt prepare, 

The ſeats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 

And limpid waters from the living ſpring. 3 88 
He ſaid, and buſy each his care beſtow'd ; 

Already at the gates the bullock low'd, 5 

Already came the Ithacenſian crew,  -— 1 

The dext'rous ſmith the tools already drew: 

His pond'rous hammer, and his anvil ſound, 550 

And his ſtrong tongs to turn the metal round, 

Nor was Minerva abſent from the rite, | 

She view'd her honours, and enjoy'd the ſight. 


v. 540. Laerceus artiſt divine, & c.] The author of the pa- 
rallel quotes this paſſage to prove that Homer was ignorant of the 
mechanic arts: we have here, ſays he, a gilder with his anvil and 
hammer; but what occafion has he for an anvil and hammer in 
the art of a gilder? Boileau has excellently vindicated Homer from 
this objection, in his reflections upon Longinus; this gilder was 
a gold-beater: Neſtor, we ſee, furniſhed the gold, and he beat it 
into leaves, fo that he had occafion to make uſe of his ahvil and 

hammer; the anvil was portable, becauſe the work was not labo- 
rious. Our modern travellers aſſure us, that it is at this day the 
practice in the eaſtern regions, as in Perſia, &c, for the artiſts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole implements of trade, 
to the houſe of the perſons where they find employment; it is 

therefore. a full vindication of Homer, to obſerve that the gold 
| _=_ artiſt uſed in gilding, was nothing but gold beat into fine 
caves, 1 | | 

v. 552. Nor was Minerva abſent It may be aſked in 
what ſenſe Minerva can be ſaid to come to the ſacrifice? Euſta- 
thius anſwers, that the ancients finding the inclinations of men, 
to be bent incontinently upon pleaſures, to oblige them to uſe 

them moderately, diſtinguiſhed times, ordained ſacrifices, and re- 
preſenting the gods in the forms of men, brought them to ule 
thoſe pleaſures with diſcretion 3 they taught them that the gods 
came down to their libations and ſacrifices, to induce them to go- 
vern their converſation with reverence and modeſty : ode by are 
and the other gods in the lliad, and Neptune in the Odyſſey, are 
laid to feaſt with the Ethiopians. | 

If I might be pardoned a conjecture, I would ſuppoſe, that Mi- 
nerva may in another ſenſe be ſaid to come to the ſacrifice; I 
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With rev'rend hand the king . the gold, 
Which round th? intorted horns tie 8 der roll'd; 

So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behatd, 556 
Young Aretus from forth his bridel bow'r 

Brought the full laver, o'er their hands to pour, 

And caniſters of conſecrated flour. | 
Stratius and Echephron the victim led; 560 
The ax was held by warlike Thraſymed, 

In act to ſtrike: before him Perſeus ſtood, 

The vaſe extending to receive the blood. 

The king himſelf initiates to the pow'r; | 
Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred as, 565 
And the ſtream ſprinkles : from the curling brows . 


The hair collected in the fire he throws. 
Soon as due vows on ev'ry part were paid, 


And ſacred wheat upon the victim laid, 


mean by her image or ſtatue: and what may ſeem to confirm this 


opinion, is what Diodorus relates in his third book concerning 


the abovementioned ÆEthiopians; they carried about the ſtatues of 
Jupiter and the other gods twelve days, during which time the 
gods were ſaid to by gone to the Æthiopians: and if the gods may 
he ſaid to come to the Ethiopians by their ſtatues, why may not 
the ſame be ſaid of Minerva, from the introduction of her ſtatue 
among the Pylians ? So that the appearance of the goddeſs may 
poſſibly mean the appearance of her ſtatue. 


V. 560. Stratius and Echepbron, &c,| Neſtor here makes uſe | 
only of the miniſtry of his ſons; the reaſon of it is, becauſe it 


was reckoned honourable to ſerve in the performance of ſacrifice, 
this being in ſome ſenſe an attending upon the gods: or becauſe 


it was the practice of thoſe ages "hg great perſons to do thoſe of- 


fices with their own hands, which in the latter have been per- 
formed by ſervants. 

Euſtathius reports a faying of Antiponus, who rains his ſon 
behaving himſelf imperioufly to his ſubjects, “ Know'ſt thou not, 
« fays he, that royalty itſclf is but illuſtrious ſervitude !”* An in- 


timation that he himſelf was but a fervant of the public, and 
 $herefore ſhould uſe his ſervants with moderation, 


But the true reaſon of Neſtor's aſſiſting in the ſacrifice is, be- 
cauſe kings anciently had the inſpection of religion, and prieſt- 
Yood was joined to royalty, according to that of Virgil, 


& Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phebique ſacerdos.“ 
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Strong IThraſymed diſcharg'd the ſpeeding blow $570 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 

Down funk the heavy beaſt: the females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a ſhrilling ſound. 
Nor ſcorn'd the queen the holy choir to join, 

(The firſ-born ſhe, of old Clymenus' line; 575 
In youth by Neſtor lov'd, of ſpotleſs fame, 
And lov'd in age, Eurydice her name.) 

From earth they rear him, ſtruggling now with death; 
And Neſtor's youngeſt ſtops the vents of breath. _ 
The foul for ever flies: on all fides round 580 
Streams the vlack blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. 
The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite ; 
The rths and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 

On theie, in double cawls involv'd with art, 


The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 535 
The ſacred ſage before his altar ſtands, 


Turns the burnt-off' ring with his holy hands, 
And pours the wine, and bids the flames aſpire: 
The youth with inftruments ſurround the fire. 


v. 573. Maids, wives, and matrons mix a ſprilling ſound. ] 1 have 
kept the meaning of the word in the original, which ſignifies 


prayers made with loud cries, 6\6avfav. ON, ſays Heſychius, 


ie, S yuvaiay fy Wola; by Toig lepoig- tb“ the voice 
« of women, which they make at ſacrifices in their prayers,” 
But there is till ſomething in it more to the preſent purpoſe; the 
ſcholiaſt upon Æſchylus remarks that this word is not uſed pro- 
perly but when applied to the prayers offered to Minerva, for Mi- 


nerva is the only goddeſs to whom prayers are made with loud 


cries, ſhe being the goddeſs of war; to other deities they offer 
prayer with thankſgiving; + yag porn Th *ACnvadaieueu e e- 
Thus alſo in the fixth book of the Iliad, v. 301. 
Ai N 6Aonvy?, mira *Abimn yeipac dye. 
They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries, 
And in the preſent paſſage in the Odyſſey, 


| ai N ö 
Ouſatt;es rt, wol Te, &c. Dacier, 
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The thighs now ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 590 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and broil the reſt. 
While theſe officious tend the rites divine, 

The laſt fair branch of the Neſtorean line, 

Sweet Polycaſte, took the pleaſing toi! 

To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 59; 
O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he threw, 
And iflu'd, like a god, to mortal view. 


His former ſeat beſide the king he found, 
(His people's father with his peers around) 


All plac'd at eaſe the holy banquet join, oo 
And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 

The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 
The monarch turns him to his royal gueſt ; 
And for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The ſmooth-hair'd horſes, and the rapid car, 605 
Ohſervant of his word; the word ſcarce ſpoke, 


The ſons obey, and join them to the yoke. 


'Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brings, 
And preſents, ſuch as ſuit the ſtate of kings. 


v. 594. Sweet Polycaſte, took the pleaſing toil 
To bathe the prince, &c.] | 


It is very neceſſary to ſay ſomething about this practice of women 
bathing and anointing men; it frequently occurs through the whole 
Odyſſey, and is ſo contrary to the uſage of the moderns, as to give 


offence to modeſty ; neither is this done by women of inferiour 
quality, but we have here a young princeſs, bathing, anointing, 


and cloathing the naked Telemachus. Euſtathius indeed tells us, 


it was undoubtedly by her father's command: but if it was a 


piece of immodeſty, it does not ſolve the objection, whoever com- 
manded it. I confeſs it would be immodeſt in theſe ages of the 
world, and the only excuſe that occurs to me is, to ſay that cuſ- 
tom eſtabliſhed it. It is in manners, in ſome degree, as in dreſs; 


if a faſhion never ſo indecent prevails, yet no perſon is ridiculous, 
becauſe it is faſhionable : ſo in manners, if a practice prevails uni- 


verſally, though not reconcileable to real modeſty, yet no perſon 


can be ſaid to be immodeſt who comes into it, becauſe it is agrec- 
able to che cuſtom of the times and countries. 


Z 
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The glitt'ring ſeat Telemachus aſcends ; 610 
His faithful guide Piſiſtratus attends; ö 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew: 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. 
Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 
Their equal pace, and ſmok'd along the field. 675 
The tow'rs of Pylos ſink, its views decay, 
Fields after fields fly back, 'till cloſe of day: 
Then ſunk the ſun, and darken'd all the way. 

To Pheræ now, Diocleus' ſtately feat, | 
(Of Alpheus' race) the weary youths retreat. 620 


v. 610, &e, The concluſion of the book.) I ſhall Iay together what 
J have further to obſerve on the concluſion of this book: it is re- 
markable, that the poet does not amuſe himſelf in deſcribing the 
preſent Telemachus received from Neſtor, or the proviſions for the 
journey, or even the journey itſelf at large; he diſpatches the 
whole in a few lines very judiciouſly ; he carries his hero directly 
to Menelaus, who is to furniſh many incidents that contribute to 
_— deſign of the poem, and paſſes over other matters as unneceſ- 
ary. | | | | 

We have likewiſe a piece of poetical geography, and learn that 
it is exactly two days journey from Pyle to Lacedæmon. | 

This book takes up three days; the firſt is ſpent in the inqui- 
ries Telemachus makes of Neſtor concerning Ulyſies ; the two laſt 
in the morning ſacrifice at Pylos, and in the journey of Telema- 
chus to Lacedæmon; ſo that five days have now paſſed ſince the 
opening of the poem. I have ſaid nothing about the facrifice, 

though it be the moſt exact deſcription of the ſacrifices, as prac- 
tiſed by the ancients, perhaps extant in any author; I refer to the 
obſervations upon the firſt book of the Iliad, | 

I would here remark that the three firſt books are written with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity, there has been no room for ſuch exalted 
ſtrokes of poetry as are to be found in the Uiad, or in the future 
parts of the Odyſſey : but this is not owing to the decay of ge- 
nius in Homer, as ſome critics have affirmed (who look upon 
the Odyſſey as bearing marks of his declining years) but to the 
nature of the ſubject. The characters of Achilles and Ulyſſes are 
both very great, but very different. The Iliad conſiſts of battles. 
and a continual commotion ; the Odyſley in patience and wiſdom : 
and conſequently the u ſtyle of the two poems muſt be as different 
as the characters of the two heroes. A noble fountain of poetry 
opens in the next book, and flows with an uninterrupted courſe 
almoſt through the whole Odyſſey, _ 
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His houſe affords the hoſpitable rite, 
And pleas'd they fleep (the bleſſing of the night.) 
But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 


With roſy luſtre parpled o'er the lawn 


Again they mount, their journey to renew, 623 


And from the ſounding portico they flew. 
Along the waving fields their way they hold, 
The fields receding as the chariot roll'd:· 


Then flowly funk the ruddy globe of light, 


? 


And o'er the ſhaded landſcape ruſh'd the night, 650 


THE 
* BOOK IV. 
T H E ARGUMENT. 
The conference with ; Menelaus. 
Telemachus avith Pifftratus arriving at Sparta, is hoſpi- 


tably received by Menelaus, to whom he relates the cauſe 
of his coming, and learns from him many particulars of 


what befel the Greeks fince the deſtruction of Tray. He 


awvells more at large upon the prophecies of Proteus to him 


in his return, from which he acquaints Telemachus, that 


Us is detained in the ifland 0 7 Calyp/o. 
F 


In ihe mean time the ſuitors conſult 
ir his voyage home. Penelope is appriſed of this, but 
comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the ſhape of her 
4 iſter Ipthima. 


N D now proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds, 
Parte whoſe walls a range of hills ſurrounds: 

At the fair dome the rapid labour ends; 1 
Where ſat Atrides ' midſt his bridal friends, | 
With double vows invoking Hymen's pow'r, 8 
To bleſs his ſons and daughters nuptial hour. | 
— 8 Ariſtotle in his Poetics reports, that certain ancient critics 
reproached Homer for an indecency in making Telemachus take 


bis abode with Menelaus, and not with his own grandfather Ica- 


rius: this Monſieur Dacier ſufficiently anſwers, by ſhewing that 
Iczrius had ſettled himſelf in Acarnania, and not in Lacedæmon. 
v. 5. 
very levere upon this paſſage, as Euſtathius obſer ves, and Dacier 
from Euſtathius. 
„Ariſtarchus, ſays Athenzvs, miſguides us, the words dy $ 
pon Rawila led! him into an erro ir; whereas the marriage is com- 


1 5 


o dgſiroy Telemachus 


1nvVoking Hymen S pow *. Athenzus has been 


r 
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That day, to great Achilles' ſon reſign'd, 
Hermione, the faireſt of her kind, 


pleated, the wedded couple gone away from Menelans, and he and 
Helen at Lacedæmon. The five verſes, continues he, (the fit- 
teenth to the twentieth incluſively in the Greek) are taken from 
the eignteenth book of the Iliad, and inſerted very improperly in 
this place by Ariſtarchus. Athenzus gives ſeveral reaſons for his 
opinion, as that muſic and dancing were very contrary to the ſevere 
manners of the Lacedæmonians; beſides the dance was a Cretan 
dance, how then could it be practiſed among the Spartans ? The 


poet mentions neither the name of the bard, nor one word of the 


ſubject of the ſongs : neither can the words ponnig FAM, be 
applied at all to the dancers, but to the muſicians ; and laſtly, it 
is not to be imagine] that Telemachus and Piſiſtratus ſhould be fo 
unpolite, as not to be at all affected with the muſic, had there 
deen any, and yet break out into ſuch wonder at the fight of the 
deauty of the palace of Menelaus. Ariftarchus, adds he, thought 
tne deſcription of the wedding of the fon and daughter of a king 
was too meanly and conciſely deſcribed, and therefore made this 


addition. 


But it is eaſy to refute Athenæus, and vindicate Ariſtarchus. 


Ath-nzus underſtood wiwume and zysle in the wrong tenſe, they are 
of the imperfect, „he was ſending, or „ about to ſend,” and 


not „e had ſent, &c. If the marriage had been abſolutely fi- 


niſhed, why ſhould Minerva abſent herielf from Menelaus, when 
the celebration of the nuptials is the only reaſon of the abſence ct 
that goddeſs? And as for muſic and dancing being contrary to the 
ſevere manners of the Lacedemonians, this is all conjecture: Me- 
nelaus lived more than three hundred years before Lycurgus; and 
becauſe ſuch diverſions were forbid in Sparta in the days of Lycur- 
gus, muſt it follow that they were not uſed in thoſe of Menelaus ? 
And ſhould it be granted that muſic and dancing were not uſed in 


his times, might he not relax a little from the ſeverity of his times, 


upon ſuch an occaſion of joy as the marriage of a ſon and daugh- 
ter? I am ſure theſe diverſions are not more contrary to the ſeveri- 


ay of the Spartans, than the magnificence of the palace of Mene- 


{aus was to their ſimplicity. “ But he does not name the bard, or 
« the ſubject of his ſongs,” But is this a reaſon why the verſes 
are ſpurious? We ſhould rather admire the judgment of the poet, 
who having ſo fair an opportunity to deſcribe theſe nuptials, yet 
rejects the temptation, diſmiſſes the whole in a feè lines, and fol- 


:Jows where his ſubject leads him, The objection about the dance 


being Cretan is not more valid: Menelaus (as we may learn frem 
the preceding book) had been in Crete, and might bring it thence 
to Lacedæmon. And as for the criticiſm upor #Z4pyonlzs, it is but 
a fallacy; Caſaubon has ſhewn beyond contradiction, that zfapyer 
is applied indifferently to all thoſe who give example to others; and 
conſequently may be applied to dancers as well as muſicians Kt 
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Was ſent to crown the long protracted joy, 

Eipous'd before the final doom of Troy : 10 

With ſteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous tr ain 

Attend the nymph to Fhthia's diſtant reign, 

Meanwhile at home, to Megapenthes? bed 

The virgin-choir Alector's daughter led. 

Brave Megapenthes, from a ſtol'n amour | 15 

To great Atrides? age his hand-maid bore : 

To Hclen's bed the gods alone aſſign 

Hermione, t' extend the regal line; 

On whom a radiant pomp of graces wait, 1 

- Reſembling Venus in attractive ſtate. 20 
While this gay friendly troop the king ſurround, 

With feitival and mirth the roofs reiound : 

A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 

High airs, attemper'd to the vocal ſtings ; 

Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain, advance 25 

Two ſprightly youchs to form the bounding dance. 

"Twas then, that iſſuing thro' the palace gate 

The ſplendid car roll'd ſlow in regal ſtate: 

On the bright eminence young Neſtor ſhone, 

And faſt beſide him great Ulyſſes? ſon: 0 

Grave Eteoneus ſaw the pomp appear, 

And ſpeeding, thus addreſs'd the royal ear. | 
Two youths approach, whoſe ſemblant features prove 

Their blood devolving from the ſource of Jove. 

Is due reception deign'd, or muſt they bend 35 

Their doubtful courſe to ſeek a diſtant friend? 


may be further added, that although it ſhould be allowed that the 
word eZapyeiy 1s only properly applied to muſic, yet in this place 
the word would not be improperly applied to dancers; for the dan- 
cers, without uſurping upon the province of the finger, might A- 
Fg txapyey, or chuſe thoſe ſongs, to which they deſired to dance, 
as is the uſage at this day. 

D:cderus is of opinion, that the whole twelve lines after the ſe- 
cond to the fifteenth are not genuine; but what has been ſaid. of 
Athenæus, may be a appel to Dicdorns, 
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Inſenſate! (with a ſigh the king replies) | 
Too long, miſ-judging, have I thought thee wiſe: 
But ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt, | 
Obdurate to reje& the ſtranger-gueſt; 4 
To thoſe dear hoſpitable rites a foe, 
Which in my wand'rings oft” reliev'd my woe: 

Fed by the bounty of another's board, 

Till pitying Jove my native realm reftor'd — 
Straight be the courſers from the car releaſt, 4; 
Conduct the youths to grace the genial feaſt, 

The ſeneſchal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew z 
With equal haſte a menial train purſue : 

Part led the courſers, from the car enlarg'd, 


Each to a crib with choiceſt grain ſurcharg'd, 50 


Part in a portico, profuſely grac'd 

With rich magnificence, the chariot plac'd: 

Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaſt delight; 
Reſplendent as the blaze of ſummer-noon, 55 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

From room to room their eager view they bend ; 

T hence to the bath, a beauteous pile, deſcend ; 
Where a bright damſel-train attend the gueſts 


With liquid odovrs, and embroider'd veſts. 60 


Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bow'r of ſtate, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides fat : 
Thron'd next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The pureſt produ of the cryſtal {ſprings ; 


v. 37. Menelaus blames Eteoncus.] This is the firſt appearance of | 


Menelzus ; and ſurely nothing can more reconcile him to the fayour 
of the ſpectators, than thoſe amiable colours in which the poet 
paints him. There is an overflow of humanity and gratitude in 
is expreſſions, like that of Dido in Virgil, 


« Non ignara malt miſeris ſuccurrere diſco,” 
They contain a fine piece of morality, and teach that thoſe men 


are. more tender-hearted and humane who have felt the reverſe of 


fortune, than thoſe who have oply lived in a condition of proſperity: 


TY 
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High on a maſſy vaſe of ſilver mold, 65 
The burnifh'd laver flames with ſolid gold : 2 
In ſolid gold the purple vintage flows, 
And on the board a fecond banquet roſe. 
When thus the king with hoſpitable port: — 
Accept this welcome to the Spartan court 70 
The waſte of nature let the feaſt repair, 
Then your high lineage and your names declare : : 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame? 
For vulgar parents cannot pine their race 75 
With ſignatures of ſuch majeſtic grace. | 
Ceaſing, benevolent he ſtraight aſſigns 
The royal portion of the choiceſt chines 
To each accepted friend: with grateful haſte 
They ſhare the honours of the rich repaſt. 80 
Suffic'd, ſoft- whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 
His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. 
View'ſt thou unmov'd, O ever-honour'd moſt! 
Theſe prodigies of art, and wond'rous coſt! 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines 8 5 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines: 5 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray: 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. go 
. The monarch took the word, and grave reply'd. | 
Preſumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 


v. 97. 80 . h te Neft“ wa. This may be thought 
a circumſtance of no impoi tance, and very trivial in Felemachus; 
but it ſhews his addreſs and dec ency: he whiſpere, to avoid the ap- 

pearance of a flatterer, or to conceal his own incxperience, in ſhew- 
ing too much ſurpriſe at the m: agnificence of the palace of Mene- 
laus. Euſtathius. 
V. 91. The monarch trok the cord, &c.] The ancients, ſays Eu- 
ſtathius, obſerve the prudence of Mencla us, in his reply to Tele- 
machus; and the prudence of 'Tclemachus in his behaviour to Me- 
nelaus: Menelaus denies not his riches and magnificence; but to 
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Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt, 
Unchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt ! - 
With all my affluence when my woes are weigh'd, 95 
Envy will own, the purchaſe dearly paid. 
For eight ſlow-circling years by tempeſt toſt, 

From Cyprus to the far Phœnician coaſt, 

(Sidon the capital) I ſtretch'd my toil 


Thro' regions fatten'd with the flows of Nile. 100 


Next, Æthiopia's utmoſt bound explore, 
And the parch'd borders of th* Arabian ſhore : 
Then warp my voyage on the ſouthern pales, 
O'er the warm Libyan wave to ſpread my fails : 


take off the envy which they might attract, he throws the cala- 
mities he has undergone into the contrary ſcale, and balances his 
Felicity with his misfortunes : and Telemachus coming into the pa- 
hce at the time of an entertainment, chuſes to ſatisfy his curioſity 


rather than his appetite. Plutarch, I confeſs, condemns Telema- 


chns of inexperi-nce ; who when he ſaw the palace of Neftor fur- 
niſhed only with things uſeful to life, as beds, tables, &c. is ſeized 
with-no admiration ; but the ſuperfluities of Menelaus, his ivory, 
amber and gold, &c.: carry him into tranſports : whereas a Socrates 


cr a Diogenes would have exclaimed, What heaps of vanities have 


J beheld ! [tis true, ſuch a judgment might become philoſophers ; 
Þbut who, as Dacier obſerves, can think the character of a Socrates 
or a Diogenes ſuitable to young Telemachus ? What is decent in a 
prince, and a young man, would ill become the gravity and wiſdom 
of a philoſopher, | | - 


v. 100, Thro' regions fatten'd with the flizos of Nile. 
0 Next, Æibiqpia, &c.] TS 


The words are in the original Alyurlivg A ralühtie, others read them 


Aiyunliac in” Anderg, from their veracity in oracles, for which they 


were very famous; and indeed the word trann9g is not neceſſary, 
it being uſed in the very fame ſentence, though it muſt be confeſſed 


ſuch repetitions are frequent in Homer, There is alſo a different 


reading of the word tci@ubear; ſome have it teiwuvss, or Blacks; 
others, Z:iJoviac *Agatag re; but the common reading is thought the 
bet, The Erembi are the Arabian Troglodytes, Strabo informs 
us, that in former ages the bounds of the Athiopians lay near to 
Thebes in Egypt, ſo that Menclaus travelling to Thebes, might 
with eaſe viſit the Æthiopians. Others have without any founda- 
tion imagined that he paſſed the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and ſailed 
to the Indies. Sidon is the capital of the Phenzcians, Euſtathius. 
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That happy clime ! where each revolving year 10 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear; 
And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent-horn 
The brows of all their young increaſe adorn : 
The ſhepherd ſwains with ſure abundance bleſt, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt; 110 
Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 
But every ſeaſon fills the foaming pail. 
Whilſt heaping unwiſh'd wealth, I diſtant roam; 
Tze beſt of brothers, at his natal home, 


wA 


5. 105, — — — ubere each revolving year 
The teeming ewes, &c.] 


Theſe ſheep, as deſcribed by Homer, may be thought the creation 
of the poet, and not the production of nature: but Herodotus, ſays 
Fyſtathius, writes, that in Scythia the oxen have no horns through 
tae extremity of the cold : he quotes this very verſe, rightly inti- 
mating, adds Herodotus, that in hot regions the horns of cattie 
ſhoot very ſpeedily, Ariſtotle directly aſſerts, that in Libya the 
young ones of horned cattle have horns immediately after they are 
brought into the world, So that Ariſtotle and Herodotus vindicate 
Homer. The poet adds, that the ſheep breed three times in the 
year ; theſe words may have a different interpretation, and imply 
that they breed in three ſeaſons of the year, and not only in the 
ſpring, as in other countries; or that the ſheep have at once three 
lambs ; but the firſt is the better interpretation. Athenzus upon 
this paſſage writes, that there are things in other countries no leſs 
ſtrange than what Homer relates of theſe ſheep of Libya, Thus in 
Luſitania, a country of Spain, now Portngal, there is a wonderful 
fruitfulneſs in all cattle, by reaſon of the excellent temper of the 
air; the fruits there never rot, and the roſes, violets and aſparagus, 
never fail above three months in the year. Euſtathius. 


V, 114, Tbe befl of brothers, = aa $22 


——— 4 aitreſi wife. ] 


Menelaus neither mentions Agamemnon, Clytemneftra, nor A. 
gyſthus by name; a juſt indignation and reſentment is the occaſion 
of bis ſuppreſſing the names of Clytemneſtra and Ægyſthus. 
Through the whole Iliad Menelaus is deſcribed as a very affecti- 
onate brother, and the love he bears Agamemnon is the reaſon why 
de paſles by his name in ſilence. We ſee that he diſpatches the 
whole in one verſe and a half; Neſtor had told the ſtory pretty large- 
ly in the preceding book, and as he was a perſon leſs nearly con- 
cerned, might ſpeak of it with more eaſe and better temper than 
Menelaus ; the poet avoids a needleſs repetition, and a repetition 
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By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 11 


Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life: 

Whence with inceſſant grief my ſoul annoy'd, 

Theſe riches are poſſeſs'd, but not enjoy d! 

My wars, the copious theme of ev'ry tongue, 

To you, your fathers have recorded long : 120 
How fav'ring heav'n repaid my glorious toils 


With a ſack'd palace, and barbaric ſpoils. 


Oh! had the gods fo large a boon deny'd, 

And life, the juſt equivalent, ſupply'd 

To thoſe brave warriours, who with glory fir'd, 125 
Far from their country in my cauſe expir'd | 

Still in ſhort intervals of pleaſing woe, 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear! 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 130 


too of a ſtory univerſally known to all the Greeks. The death of 
Agamemnon is diftributed into four places in the Odyſley ; Neſtor, 


Menelaus, Proteus, and the ſhade of Agamemnon in the eleventh 
book, all relate it, and every one very properly. Proteus as a pro- 
phet more fully than Neſtor and Menelaus, and Agamemnon more 
fully than them all, as being beſt acquainted with it, Euſtathius. 


V. 119. My «wars, the cepious theme, &c.] In the original Me- 


nclaus ſays, I have deftroyed a houſe,” &c, here is an am- 
biguity in the exprefiion, as Euſtathrus obſerves : for it may either 
Fgnify the houſe of Priam, or his own in Argos; if it be under- 


| ood of his own, then the meaning is, „I have indeed great 


© wealth, but have purchaſed it with the loſs of my people; 1 
„ could be content with the third part of it, if I could reftore thoſe 
4% to lite who have periſhed before Troy.“ If it be underſtood of 
the kingdom of Priam, the regret he ſhews will fill appear the 
greater. He is enumerating his domeſtic happineſs, and his fo- 
r:ipn conqueſt of Troy; but he throws the deſtruction of ſo many 


brave men who fell before it, in the contrary ſcale; and it fo far 


outweighs both his wealth and his glory, that they both are joyleſs 
to him. Either of theſe interpretations ſhew an excellent temper 
of humanity in Menelaus, who thinks the effuſion of blood too 


dear a price for glory, At the ſame time the poet gives an admi- 


rable picture of human nature, which is reſtleſs in the purſuit of 
what it miſcalls happineſs, and when in puileflion of it, neglects iti 
But the diſquiet of Menelaus ariſes not from inconſtancy of tempery 
but wiſdom ; it ſhews that all happineſs is uoſatisfatory, 1  * 
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But oh! Ulyſſes — deeper than the reit 

That ſad idea wounds my anxious breaſt! 

My heart bleeds freſh with agonizing pain 

The bowl, and taſteful viands tempt in vain, 

Nor ſleep's ſoft pow'r can cloſe my ſtreaming eyes, 135 
When imag'd to my foul his ſorrows riſe. 

No peril in my cauſe he ceas'd to prove, 

His labours equall'd only by my love: 

And both alike to bitter fortune born, 

For him, to ſuffer, and for me to mourn ! 1.40 
Whether he wanders on ſome friendly coaſt, 
Or glides in Stygian gloom a penfive ghoſt, 

No fame reveals ; but doubtful of his doom, 

His good old fire with ſorrow to the tomb 

Declines his trembling ſteps ; untimely care 145 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir; 

And the chaſte partner of his bed and throne, 

Waſtes all her widow'd hours in tender moan. 

While thus pathetic to the prince he ſpoke : 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke: 150 
Studious to veil the grief, in vain repreſt, Te, 
His face he ſhrouded with his purple veſt : 

The conſcious monarch pierc'd the coy diſguiſe, 
And view'd his filial love with vaſt ſurpriſe : 


V. 131. But ob! Ulyſſes — &c.] It is with admirable addzeſs 

that the poet falls into his ſubject: it is art, but it ſeems to be na- 
ture: this conduct has a double effect, it takes away all ſuſpicion 
of flattery, for Menelaus is ignorant that the perſon with whom he 
d.ſcourſes 1s T elemachus; this gives him a manifeſt evidence of the 
the love he bears to Ulyſſes ; the young man could not but be pleaſed 
with the praiſe of his father, and with the ſincerity of it. It is 
alſo obſervable, that Menelaus builds his friendſhip for Ulyſſes up- 

on a noble foundation; I mean the ſufferings which Ulyſſes un- 
derwent for his friend: Menelaus aſcribes not their affection ta 
any familiarity or intercourſe of entertainments, but to a more ſin- 
cere cauſe, to the hazards which brave men undertake for a friend, 
In ſhort, the friendſhip of Menelaus and Ulyſſes is the friendſhip 
ot heroes. Euſtathius. | 
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Dubious to preſs the tender theme, or wait 
To hear the youth enquire his father's fate. 

In this ſuſpenſe bright Helen grac'd the room; 
Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume, 
So moves, adorn'd with each attractive grace, 
The filver-ſhafted goddeſs of the chace ! 160 
The ſeat of majeſty Adraſte brings, | 
With art illuſtrious, for the pomp of kings. 
To ſpread the pall (beneath the regal chair) 
Of ſofteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's care, 
A filver caniſter divinely wrought, 165 
In her ſoft hands the beauteous Phylo brought: 


v. 157. — — —— bright Helen grac'd the room.] Menelavs 
conjeQtured that the perſon he had entertained was the ſon of Ulyſ- 
ſes, from the tears he ſhed at the name of his father, and from the 
reſemblance there was between Ulyſſes and Telemachus it might 
therefore have been expected that Menelaus ſhould immediately 


have acknowledged Telemachus, and not delayed a full diſcovery 


one moment, out of regard to his abſent friend; but Menelaus de- 
fers it upon a two-fold account, to give ſome time to Telemachus 
to indulge his ſorrow for his father, and recover himſelf from it, 
and alſo to avoid the repetition of a diſcovery upon the appearance 
of Helen, who would be curious to know the condition of the 


Krangers, | 


It may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning Helen, that fatal 
beauty that engaged Greece and Aſia in arms; ſhe is drawn in the 
ſame colours in the Odyſſey as in the Iliad; it is a vicious charac- 
ter, but the colours are ſo admirably ſoftened by the art of the poet, 


that we pardon her infidelity, Menelaus is an uncommon inſtance 
of conjugal aflection, he forgives a wife who had been falfe to him, 


and receives her into a full degree of favour, But perhaps the rea- 
der might have been ſhocked at it, and prejudiced againſt Helen as 
a perſon that ought to be forgot, or have her name only mentioned 
to diſgrace it: the poet therefore, to reconcile her to his reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very 
ſtrong expreſſions ; ſhe ſhews true modeſty, when the calls herſelf 
impudent, and by this conduct we are inclined, like Menelaus, to 
forgive her, 5 | — | 

v. 161, c. Adraſte, Acippe, He in's maids. ] It has been ob- 
ſerved, that Helen has not the ſame attendants in the Odyfley as 
ſhe had in the Iliad ; they perhaps might be Trojans, and conſe- 
quently be left in their own country: or rather, it was an act of 
prudence in Menelaus, not to ſuffer thoſe ſervants about her who 
had been her attendants and confidents in her infidelity, Euſtathius. 
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To Sparta's queen of old the radiant vaſe 
Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace : 

For Polybus her lord, (whoſe ſov'reign ſway 
The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey) 170 
When to that court Atrides came, careſt 155 
With vaſt munificence th' imperial gueſt: 

Two lavers from the richeſt ore refin'd, 

With filver tripods, the kind hoſt aſſign'd; 3 

And bounteous, from the royal treaſure told 175 
Ten equal talents of refulgent gold. 

Alcandra, conſort of his high command, 
A golden diſtaff gave to Helen's hand; 

And that rich vaſe, with living ſculpture wrought, 
Which heap'd with wool the beauteous Phylo brought: 
The ſilken fleece impurpl'd for the loom, 181 
Rival'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The ſovereign ſeat then Jove-born Helen preſs'd, 
And pleaſing thus her ſcepter'd lord addreſs'd. 
Wbo grace our palace now, that friendly pair, 185 

Speak they their lineage, or their names declare ? 

Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroll'd 


{ Hear me the bodings of my breaſt unfold. 


With wonder wrapt, on yonder cheek I trace 
The feature of the Ulyſſean race: 8 190 
Diffus'd o'er each reſembling line appear, 
In juſt ſimilitude, the grace and air 

Of young Telemachus ! the lovely boy, 
Who bleſs'd Ulyſſes with a father's joy, 


V. 192, — — — — the grace and air 
© =» Of young Telemacbus ! HE | 
It may ſeem ſtrange that Helen ſhould at firſt view recolle& the 
features of Ulyſſes in Telemachus; and that Menelaus, who was 
better acquainted with him, and his conſtant friend, ſhould not 
make the ſame obſervation, But Athenæus, to reconcile this to 
Probability, ſays, that women are curious and ſkilful obſervers of 
the likeneſs of children to parents, for one particular reaſon, hat 
chez may, upon finding any diſſimilitude, have the pleaſure of : 
hiating at the unchaſtity of others, | | | 
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What-time the Greeks combin'd their ſocial arms, 193 
T' avenge the ſtain of my ill-fated charms ! 

Juſt is ; thy thought, the king aſſenting cries, 
Methinks Ulyſſes ſtrikes my wond'ring eyes: 
Full ſhines the father in the filial frame, 

His port, his features, and his ſhape the ſame: 200 
Such quick regards his ſparkling eyes beſtow; 

Such wavy ringlets o'er his ſhoulders flow! 

And when he heard the long difaſtrous ſtore 

Of cares, which in my cauſe Ulyſſes bore 
Diſmay'd, heart-wounded with paternal woes, 205 
Above re fraint the tide of forrow roſe : | 
Cautious to let the ruſhing grief appear, 

His purple garment veiPd the falling tear. 

Se there confeſt, Pifiſtratus replics, 

The genuine worth of Ithacus the wiſe! 210 
Of that heroic fire the youth is ſprung, | 
But modeſt awe hath chain'd his tim'rous tongue, 


'Thy voice, O king! with pleas'd attention heard, 
Is like the dictates of a god rever'd. 


With him at Neſtor's high command I came, 215 


Whoſe age I honour with a parent's name. 
By adverſe deſtiny conftrain'd to fue 

For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. 
Whatever ill the friendleſs orphan bears, 


Bereav'd of parents in his infant. years, 220 


Still muſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain: 
Affianc'd in your friendly pow'r alone, 

The youth wou'd vindicate the vacant throne. 


Is Sparta bleſt, and theſe deſiring eyes 225 


View my friend's ſon? (the king exulting cries) 
Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv'd, 
Whoſe ſword was ſacred to the man lie lov'd : 
Mirrour of conſtant faith, rever'd, and mourn'd !— | 
When 'Troy was ruin'd, had the chief return'd, 230 
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No Greek an equal ſpace had e' er poſſeſt, 
Of dear aſfection, in my grateful breaſt, 
J, to confirm the mutual joys we ſhar'd, 
For his abode a capital prepar'd; 7 
Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule | cholez; 236 
Fair in the plan the future palace roſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain, 
To them my vaſſals had reſign'd a ſoil, 
With teeming plenty to reward their toil. 240 
There with commutual zeal we both had ftrove 
In acts of dear benevolence, and love: 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 
And death alone diſſolv'd the friendly band! 
Some envious pow'r the bliſsful ſcene deſtroys; 245 
Vaniſh'd are all the viſionary joys: 5 
The ſoul of friendſhip to my hope is loſt, 
Fated to wander from his natal coaſt! 
He ceas'd; a guſt of grief began to riſe : 
Fait ſtreams a tide from beauteous Helen's eyes; 250 


v. 234. For his abode a capital prepar d.] The poet puts theſe 
rords in the mouth of Menelaus, to expreſs the fincerity of his 
friendſhip to Ulyſſes; he intended him all advantage, and no de- 
triment: we muſt therefore conclude, that Ulyſſes was ſtill to re- 
tain his ſovereignty over Ithaca, and only remove to Arges, to 
live with fo fincere a friend as Menelaus, Euſtathius, 

9. 249, — a pefi of grief began i0 riſe, &c.] It has been 
obſerved through the Iliad, and may be obſerved through the 
whole Odyſſey, that it was not a diſgrace to the greateſt heroes to 
ſee tears; and indeed J cannot fee why it ſhould be an honour to 
any man, to be able to diveſt himſelf of human nature ſo far as 
to appear inſenſible upon the moſt affecting occaſons. No man 


is born a ftoic: it is art, not nature; tears are only a ſhame, 


hen the cauſe from whence they flow is mean or vicious. Here 
Menelaus laments a friend, Telemachus a father, Piſiſtratus, a 
brother : but from what cauſe ariſe the tears of Helen? It is to 
de remembered that Helen is drawn in the ſofteſt colours in the 
Odyſſey; the character of the adultreſs is loſt in that of the peni- 
*ent: the name of Ulyſſes throws her into tears, becauſe the is the 
Scaflion of all the ſufferings of that brave man; the poet makes 
her. the firk in ſorrow, as ſhe is the cauſe of all their tears. 
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Faſt for the fire the filial ſorrows flow; In 
The weeping monarch {wells the mighty woe : 

Thy cheeks, Piſiſtratus, the tears bedew, 
While pictur'd to thy mind appear'd in view 

Thy martial“ brother: on the Phrygian plain 25; 


Extended pale, by ſwarthy Memnon ſlain! 


But ſilence ſoon the ſon of Neſtor broke, 

And melting with fraternal pity ſpoke. | 
Frequent, O king, was Neſtor wont to raiſe | 

And charm attention with thy copious praiſe: 260 

To crown thy various gifts, the {age aſſign'd 

The glory of a firm capacious mind: 


With that ſuperiour attribute controul 


This unavailing impotence of ſoul, 


Let not your roof with echoing grief reſound, 26; 


Now for the feaſt the friendly bowl is crown'd : 
But when from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 


Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient light, 


Let each deplore his dead: the rites of woe 


Are all, alas! the living can beſtow : 270 


O'er the congenial duſt injoin'd to ſheer 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 


„ Antilochus. 
v. 265. Let not your roof with echoing grief reſound, 
Now for the feaft the friendly bowl is crown'd.] 


It may be aſked why ſorrow for the dead ſhould be more unſeaſon- 
able in the evening than the morning? Euſtathius anſwers, leſt 
others ſhould look upon our evening tears as the effect of wine, 


and not of love to the dead, 


% Intempeſtivus venit inter pocula fletus, 
« Nec lacrymas dulci fas eſt miſcere falerno.“ 


I fancy there may be a more rational account given of this ex- 


preſſion; the time of feaſting was ever looked upon as a time of 
joy and thankſgiving to the gods; it bore a relig'ous veneration 
among the ancients, and conſequently to ſhed tears when they 
ſhould expreſs their gratitude to the gods with joy, was eſteemed 
a profanation, | | : | 
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Then mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 

JI pay my brother's ghoſt a warriour's due, 

And mourn the brave Antilochus, a name 275 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame: 

With ſtrength and ſpeed ſuperiour form'd, in hight 
To face the foe, or intercept his flight: 

Too early ſnatch'd by fate ere known to me! 


I boaſt a witneſs of his worth in thee, 280 


Young and mature! the monarch thus rejoins, 
In thee renew'd the ſoul of Neſtor ſhines: 
Form'd by the care of that conſummate ſage, 
In early bloom an oracle of age. 
Whene'er his influence Jove vouchſafes to ſhow'r 28; 
Io bleſs the natal, and the nuptial hour; 
From the great ſire tranſmiſſive to the race, 

Ihe beon devolving gives diſtinguiſh'd grace. 
Such, happy Neſtor! was thy glorious doom; 
Around thee full of years, thy offspring bloom, 290 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate; | 
The gifts of heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. 
But now let each becalm his troubled breaſt, 
Waſh, and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt. 


To move thy ſuit, Telemachus, delay, „„ 


Till heav'n's rev olving lamp reſtores the day. 

He ſaid, Aſphalion ſwift the laver brings; 
Alternate all partake the grateful ſprings : * 
Then from the rites of purity repair, 


And with keen guſt the ſav'ry viands ſhare. | 300 


Meantime with genial joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpuring bowl : 


v. 302. Bright Helen "ies a mirtb=inſpiring b.w!, &c,] The 


conjectures about this cordial of Helen have been almoſt infinite, 
Some take nepenthes allegorically, to ſignify hiſtory, muſic, or 
philoſophy, Plutarch in the firſt of the Sympoſiacs affirms it to 
diſcourſe well ſoiting the preſent paſſions and conditions of the 
earers, 


1 15 quod Helena vino miſeuit, non herba fuit, non ex India 
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Macrobius is of the ſame opinion, “ Delinimentum il- 


— 
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Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t' aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage; 


c ſuccus, ſed narrandi opportunitas, quæ hoſpitem mearoris ob- 
« litum flexit ad gaudium,”” What gave a foundation to this fic- 
tion of Homer, as Dacier obſerves, might be this. Diodorus 
writes that in Egypt, and chiefly at Heliopolis, the ſame with 
Thebes, where Menelaus ſojourned, as has been already obſerved, 
there lived women who boafted of certain potions, which not 
only made the unfortunate forget all their calamities, but drove 
away the moſt violent ſallies of grief or anger. Euſebius directly 


_ affirms, that even in his time the women of Dioſpolis were able. 


to calm the rage of grief or anger by certain potions, Now whe- 
ther this be truth or fiction, it fully vindicates Homer, ſince a 
poet may make uſe of a prevailing, though falſe opinion 

Milton mentions this nepenthes in his excellent maſque of 


Comus, 


Behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds! 
Not that nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of ſuch pow'r as this to ftir up joy, 
To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt, 


But that there may be ſomething more than fiction in this is very 
probable, ſince the Ægyptians were fo notoriouſly ſkilted in phy- 
fic; and particularly fince this very Thon, or Thonis, or Thoon, 
is reported by the ancients to have been the inventor of phyfe 
among the /Egyptians, The deſcription of this nepenthes agrees 
admirably with what we know of the qualities and effects of 
opium, | | 

It is further ſaid of Thon, that he was king of Canopus, and 
entertained Menelaus hoſpitably before he had ſeen Helen; but 
afterwards falling in love with her, and offering violence, he was 
Nain by Menelaus. From his name the gęyptians gave the name 
of Thoth to the firſt month of their year, and alſo to a city the 
name of Thonis, ZElian writes, that Menelaus, when he tra- 


velled to the Ethiopians, committed Helen to the protection of 


Thonis; that ſhe fell in love with him, that Polydamna grow1ng 
jealous confined her to the iſland of Pharos, but gave her an herd 
to preſerve her from the poiſon of ſerpents, there frequent, which 
from Helen was called Helenium. Strabo writes, that at Ca- 
Nopus, on the mouth of the Nile, there ſtands a city named Tho- 
nies, from king ihonis, who received Helen and Menelaus. He- 
rodotus relates, that Thonis was governour of Canopus, that he 
repreſented the injury W ich Paris had done to Menelaus, to Pre- 
teus, who reigned in Memphis. Euſtathius. | 1 
This laſt remark from Herodotus is ſufficient to ſhew, that Ho- 
mer is not ſo fictitious as is generally imagined, that there really 
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To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 305 


And dry the tearful ſluices of deſpair: 


Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th? exalted mind | 


All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind, 
Tho? on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life away, 310 
Or darling ſon, oppreſs'd by rufian-force, 
Fell breathleſs at his feet, a mangled corſe ; 
From morn to eve, impaſſive and ſerene, 
The man entranc'd would view the deathfu! ſcene. 


Theſe drugs, fo friendly to the joys of life, Js 


Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's imperial with; ; 

Who ſway'd the ſcepter, where prolific Nile 

With various ſimples clothes the fat'ned ſoil. 

With wholſome herbage mix'd, the direful bane 

Of vegetable venom, taints the plain; 320 

From Pzon ſprung, their patron-god 1mparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 

The bev'rage now prepar'd t' inſpire the feaſt, 

The circle thus the beauteous queen addreſt, 
Thron'd in omnipotence, ſupremeſt Jove _ 325 

Tempers the fates of human race above; 

By the firm ſanction of his ſov'reign will, 

Alternate are decreed our good and ill. 

To feaſtful mirth be this white hour aſſign'd, 

And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 330 

Myſelf aſſiſting in the ſocial Joy, Ss 

Will tell Ulyſles' bold exploit in Troy : 


was a king named Proteus, that the poet builds bis fables upon 


truth, and that it was truth that originally determined Romer to 


introduce Proteus into his poetry; but I intend to explain this 
more largely in the ſtory of e 


v. 3371. My yſelf —— 
Mill tell Ulyſſes' bold . —1 
What is here related ſhews the neceſſity of the introduction of 


Helen, and the uſe the poet makes of it: ſhe is not brought in 


merely as a e muta perſona, to fill up the number of perſons ; ; but 
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Sole witneſs of the deed I now declare; 

Speak you (who ſaw) his wonders in the war. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave, 

In the vile habit of a village-ſlave, 330 

The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. 

In this attire ſecure from ſearching eyes, 

Till haply piercing thro? the dark diiguiſe 340 

The chief I challeng'd ; he, whoſe practis'd wit 

Knew all the ſerpent-mazes of deceit, 5 


ſhe relates ſeveral incidents, in which ſhe herſelf was concerned, 
and which the could only know ; and conſequently not only di- 
verſifies, but carries on the deſign of the ſtory. Euſtathius. 

v. 335. Seam'd oer wvith wounds, &c,] The poet here ſhews 
his judgment 1n paſſing over many inſtances of the ſufferings of 
Ulyiles, and relating this piece of conduct, not mentqned by any 
other author. The art of Ulyiles in extricating himſelf from dif- 
Hculties is laid down as the ground-work of the poem, he is wo- 
AuTpin©», and this is an excellent example of it. This further 
ſhews the neceſſity of the appearance of Helen, no other perſon 
being acquainted with the ſtory, If this ſtratagem be not a rea- 
lity, yet it bears the reſemblance of it; and Megabyſus the Perſian 
(as Euſtathius obſerves) practiſed it, as we learn from hiſtory, 
We may reaſonably conjecture that Ulyſſes was committed to He- 


len, in hopes that he would diſcover the affairs of the army more 


freely to her than any other perſon; for what could be more agree- 
able to a Greek, than to be committed to the care of a Greek, as 
Ulyſſes was to Helen? By the ſame conduct the poet raiſes the 
character of Helen, by making her ſhew her repentance by an 


act of generoſity to her countryman. The original ſays ſhe gave 


an oath to Ulyſſes not to diſcover him before he was in ſafety in 
the Grecian army: now this does not imply that ſhe ever diſco- 
vered to the Trojans that Ulyſſes had entered Troy : the contrary 
opinion is moſt probable; for it cannot be imagined but all Troy 
muſt have been incenſed greatly againſt her, had they known that 
ſhe had concealed one of their mortal enemies, and diſmiſſed him 
in ſafety: it was ſufficient for Ulyſies to take her oath that ſhe 
would not diſcover him, till he was in ſecurity : he left her fu- 
ture conduct to her own diſcretion, It is probable that ſhe fur- 
niſhed Ulyſſes with a ſword, for in his return he flew many Tro- 
jans: he camc to Troy, abſerves Euſtathius, in rags, and like a 
ſlave; and to have concealed a ſword, would have endangered his 
life upon a diſcovery of it, and given ftrong ſuſpicions of an im- 
poſtor, | 
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Eludes my ſearch : but when his form I view'd 

Freſh from the bath with fragrant oils renew'd, 

His limbs in military purple dreſs'd ; 345 
Each brightning grace the genuine Greek confeſs'd. 

A previous pledge of ſacred faith obtain'd, 

Till he the lines and Argive fleet regain'd, 

To keep his ſtay conceal'd; the chief declar'd 

The plans of war againſt the town prepar d. 350 
Exploring then the ſecrets of the ſtate, 

He learn'd what beſt might urge the Dardan face : 
And ſafe returning to the Grecian hoſt, _ 

Sent many a ſhade to Pluto's dreary coaſt. 
Loud grief refounded thro? the tow'rs of Troy, 355 
But my pleas'd boſom glow'd with ſecret joy: 

For then with dire remorſe, and conſcious ſhame, 

I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 

Which kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain'd me from my native realm to rove: 360 
And oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd _ 

My abſenc daughter, and my dearer lord; 


v. 351. Exploring then the ſecrets of the flate, ] The word qpp3rig 
1s here uſed in a large ſenſe: it takes in all the obſervations U- 
lyſſes made during his continuance in Troy, it takes in the de- 
ſigns and counſels of the enemy, his meaſuring the gates, the 
height of the walls, the eaſieſt place for an aſſault or ambuth, the 
taking away the Palladium, or whatever elſe a wiſe man may be 
ſuppoſed to obſerve, or act, in execution of ſuch a ſtratagem. 
Euſtathius. | 5 

v. 357. For then with dire remorſe, &c.] The concluſion of 
this ſpeech is very artful : Helen aſcribes her ſeduction to Venus, 
and mentions nothing of Paris, Inſtead of naming Troy, ſhe con- 
ceals it, and only ſays ſhe was carried thither, leaving Troy to 
the imagination of Menelaus; ſhe ſuffers not herſelf to mention 
names ſo odious now to herſelf, and ever to Menelaus, as Paris and 
Troy. She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and ſays, 
that he wanted no accompliſhment either in mind or body : it be- 
ing the nature of man not to reſent the injuries of a wife ſo much 
upon the account of her being corrupted, but of the preference ſhe 
Styes to another perſon 3 he looks upon ſuch a preference as the 
moſt affecting part of the injury. Euſtathgus, 
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Admir'd among the firſt of human race, - 
Fer ev'ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 

Right well, reply'd the king, your ſpeech diſplays 
The matchleſs merit of the chief you praiſe: 366 
Heroes in various climes myſelf have found, 

For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown'd : 
But Ithacus, unrival'd in his claim, | 
May boaſt a title to the loudeſt fame: 


705 
In battle calm, he guides the rapid ſtorm, on 
Wiſe to reſolve, and patient to perform. 
What wond'rous conduct in the chief appear'd, 
When the vaſt fabric of the ſteed we rear'd! 
Some dæmon anxious for the Trojan doom, 375 


Urg'd you with great Deiphobus to come, 


v. 35 5. Menelaus's anſwir.)} The judgment of the poet in con- 
tinuing tEe ſtory concerning Ulyſſes, is not obſerved by any com- 
mentator. Ulyſſes is the chief hero of the poem, every thing 
ſhculd have a reference to him, otherwiſe the narration ſtands till 
without any advance towards the concluſion of it. The poet there- 

fore to keep Uliſes in our minds, dwells upon his ſufterings and 
adventures: he ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent ſcene of 
action, by ſetting his character before us, and continually forcing 

his prudence, patience, and valour vpon our obſervation, He uſes 
the Tame art and judgment with relation to Achilles in the Iliad: 
the hero cf the poem is abſent from the chief ſcenes of action 
during much of the time which that poem compriſes, but he 1s 
continually brought into the mind of the reader, by recounting his 
exploits and glory, ; | 

v. 375 Scm- damon anxious for the Trojan doom.) It is the ob- 
ſervation of Euſtathius, that theſe words are very artfully intro- 
duced to vindicate Helen; they imply that what ſhe acted was by 
coinpulſion, and to evidence this more clearly, Deiphobus is given 
her for an attendant, as a ſpy upon her actions, that ſhe might 
not conceal any thing that ſhould happen, but act her part well, 
by endeavourirg to deceive the Greeks in favour of Troy, It is 
the dæmon, not Helen, that is in fault; this, continues Euſta- 
this, anſwers many objections that lie againſt Helen: for if ſhe 
was a real penitent, as ſhe herſelf affirms, how comes ſhe to en- 
deav«ur to deceive th: Greeks by the diſguiſe of her voice, into 
more miſery tian had yet ariſen from a ten years war? Or indeed 
is it credible that any perſon cculd modulat.. her voice ſo artfully 
as to reſ-mble ſo many voices? And how could the Greeks in- 
cloſed in the wooden horſe believe that their wives who were in 


— 
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T” explore the fraud; with guile oppos'd to guile, 
Slow-pacing thrice around th? inſidious pile; 
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Greece, could be arrived in fo ſhort a ſpace as they had been con- 
cealed there, from the various regions of Greece, and meet toge- 
ther in Troy? Would the wives of theſe heroes come into an ene- 
my's country, when the whole army, except theſe latent heroc:, 
were retired from is? This is ridiculous and impoſſible, 1 muit 
confeſs there is great weight in theſe objections: but Euſtathius 
anſwers all by the interpoſition of the dæ mon; and by an idle tra- 
dition that Helen had the name of Echo, from the feculty of mi- 
micking ſounds z and that this gift was beſtowed upon her by Ve- 
nus when ſhe married Menelaus, that ſhe might be able to detect 
him, if he ſhould prove falſe to her bed, by imitating the voice of 
the ſuſpected perſon, (but Menelaus had more occaſion for this 
faculty than Helen.) As for the excuſe of the demon, it equally 
excuſes all crimes: for inſtance, was Helen falſe to Menelaus ? 
The demon occaſioned it. Does ſhe at an impoſtor to deſtroy all 
her Grecian friends, and even Menelaus? The dzmon compels 
her to it. The demon compels her to go with Deiphobus, to ſur- 
round the horſe thrice, to ſound the ſides of it, to endeavour to 

ſurpriſe the latent Greeks by an imitation of the voices of their 
wives, and in ſhort, to act like a perſon that was very ſincere in 
miſchie. I 5 | 

Dacier takes another courſe, and gives up Helen, but remarks 
the great addreſs of Menelaus, Helen had, ſaid ſhe, long deſired 
nothing ſo much as to return to Lacedæmon; and her heart had 
long been wholly turned to Menelaus: Menelaus is not at all von- 

vinced of this pretended ſincerity; but it would have been too 
groſs, after he had taken her again to his bed, to convict her of 
falſhood: he therefore contents himſelf barely to reply, that ſome 
demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a conduct diſ- 


agreable to her üncerity. This (continues Dacier) is an artful, 
but ſevere irony. 3; 


As for the objeftion concerning the impoſſibility of the Greeks 
believing their wives could be Tn Troy; ſhe anſwers, that the au- 
thors of this objection have not ſufficiently conſidered human na- 
ture, The voice of a beloved perſon might of a fudden, and by 
ſorpriſe, draw form any perſon a word invcluntary, before he has 
time to make reflection. This undoubtedly is true, where cir- 
cumſtances make an impoſture probable ; but here is an impoſi- 
bility; it is utterly impoſſible to believe the wives of theſe heroes 
could be in Troy, Befides, Menelaus himſelf tells us, that even 
he had fallen into the ſnare, but Ulyſſes prevented it; this adds 
to the incredibility of the ſtory; for if this faculty of mimickry 
Was given upon his marriage with Helen, it was nothing new to 

him; he muſt be fuppoſed to be acquainted with it, and conſe- 
quently be the lefs liable to ſurpriſe : nay it is not impoſſible, but 
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Each noted leader's name you thrice invoke, 
Your accent varying as their ſpouſes ſpoke : 380 


The pleaſing ſounds each latent warriour warm'd, 
But moſt Tydides' and my heart alarm'd: 


To quit the ſteed we both impatient preſs, 
Threat'ning to anſwer from the dark receſs. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd: _ 385 
And the vain ardeurs of our love reſtrain'd: 

But Anticlus unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul : 


Ulyſſes ſtraight with indignation fir'd, 


(For ſo the common care of Greece requir'd) 396 
Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply'd, 
Till on his tongue the flutt'ring murmurs dy'd. 


* v © 1 — 


Meantime Minerva from tne fraudful norte, 

Back to the court of Priam bent your courſe. 
Inclement fate! Telemachus replies, 395 

Frail is the boaſted attribute of wiſe: | 


The leader, mingling with the vulgar hoſt, 


Is in the common maſs of matter loſt! 

But now let fleep the painful waſte repair 

Of fad reflection, and corroding care. 400 
He ceas'd; the menial fair that round her wait, 

At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate; 


the experiment might have been made upon him before Helen 
tied away with Paris. 

In thort, I think this paſſage wants a further vindication; the 
circumſtances are low, if not incredible, Virgil, the great 1mt- 
tator of Homer, has given us a very different and more noble de- 
ſcription of the deſtruction of Troy : he has not thought fit to 
imitate him in this deſcription, 

If we allow Helen to act by compulſion, to have feared the 
Trejans, and that Deiphobus was ſeat as a ſpy upon her actions; 
yet this is no vindication cf her conduct: ſhe ſtil] acts a mean 
part, and through fear becomes an accomplice in endeavouring to 
betray and ruin the Greeks. | | ; 

I ſhall juſt add, that after the death of Paris, Helen marries 
Deiphobus; that the ſtory of the wooden horſe is probably founded 
udon the taking of Troy by an engine called a horſe, as the like 
engine was called a rem by the Romans, 
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Beneath an ample portico, they ſpread 
The downy fleece to form the lumbr'ous bed ; 

And c'er ſoft palls of purple grain, unfold - BOL 

Rich tapelttys ſtiff with inwoven gold: 

Then thro? th? illumin'd dome, to  balmy reſt 

TR obſequious herald guides each princely gueſt: 

While to his regal bow'r the king aſcends, 

And beauteous Helen on her lord attends. 419 
Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreſt, 

Unbarr'd the portal of the roſeate eaſt, 

The menarch roſe ; magnificent to view, 

Th' im perial mantle o'er his veſt he threyy : 

The glitt'ring zone athwart his houlder caſt, 415 

A ſtarry falchion low-depending grac'd; 

Claſp'd on his feet th' embroider'd ſandals ſhine; 

And forth he moves, majeſtic and divine: 

Inſtant to young Telemachus he preſs'd, 

And thus benevolent his ſpeech addreſs'd. 420 
Say, royal youth, fincere of ſoul, report 

What cauſe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 

Do public or domeſtic cares conſtrain 

This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main ? 5 
O highly favour'd delegate of Jove! 425 

(Replies the prince) inflam'd with filial love, 

And anxious hope, to hear my parent's docm, 

A ſuppliant to your royal court I come. 

Our ſov'reign ſeat a lewd uſurping race 


With lawleſs riot, and miſcrule diſgrace; 430 


To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall 
Prime of the flock, and choiceft of the ſtall: 
For wild ambition wings their bold defire, 
Ard all to mount th' imperial bed aſpire. 
But proftrate I implore, oh king! relate 435 
The mournful ſeries of my father's fate :. 
ip 4 
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Each known diſaſter of the man diſcloſe, 
Born by his mother to a world of woes ! 
Recite them! nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with ſtoried grief the filial ear: 440 
If e'er Ulyſſes,, to reclaim your right, 
Avow'd his zeal in council or in fight, 
If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteſt, 
To the ſire's merit give the ſon's requeſt. 
Deep from his inmoſt ſoul Atrides figh'd, 445 
And thus indignant to the prince reply'd : 5 
Heav'ns! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane ! 
So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
Atim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 450 
Leaves in the fatal lair the tender fawns, | 
Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow'ry lawns : 


v. 447 Heaw'ns! would a ſoft, tnglorious, daflard train.] Me- 
nelaus is fired with indignation at the injuries offered his friend 
by the ſuitcrs: he breaks out into an exclamation, and in a juſt 
contempt vouchſafes net to mention them: he thinks he fully 
diſtinguiſhes whom he intends, by calling them avzAnive; avroi, 
« thoſe cowards,” The compariſon which he introduces is very 
juſt, they are the fawns, Ulyſtes is the lion. | 5 

This is the firſt ſimile that Homer has inſerted in the Odyſſey; 
but I cannot think it proceeded from a barrenneſs of. invention, 
or through phlegm in the declenſion of his years, as ſome have 
imagined. The nature of the poem requires a difference of ſtyle 
from the Iliad! The Iliad ruſhes along like a torrent; the Odyſſey 
flows gently on like a deep ſtream, with a ſmooth tranquillity; 
Achilles is all fire, Ulyſſes all wiſdom < 2 

The ſimile in Homer is really beautiful; but in Hobbs ridi- 
culous, | 5 us 

As when a ſtag and hind ent'ring the den 
Of th' abſent lion, lulls his whelps with tales, 
Of hills and dales; the lion comes agen, Wo 
And tears them into pieces with his nails, 


Can any thing be more foreign to the ſenſe of Homer, or worle | 
tranſlated? He conſtrues xpnuv3; ifeptnos, by telling ſtories of hills 
and dales to the lion's whelps, inſtead of “ Juga inveſtigat:* but 
ſuch miſtakes are ſo frequent in Hobbs, that one would almoſt 
ſuſpect his learning in Greek: he has diſgraced the beſt poet, and 
a very great hiſtorian ; Homer, and Thucydides. 
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Meantime return'd, with dire remorſeleſs ſway 

The monarch-ſavage rends the trembling prey. 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 455 
Ulyſfes ſoon ſhall re-aſſert his claim. a 

O Jove, ſupreme, whom gods and men revere! 
And“ chou, to whom 'tis given to gild the ſphere! 
With pow'r congenial join'd, propitious aid _ 
The chief adopted by the martial maid! _ 460 
Such to our with the warriour ſoon reſtore, 

As when contending on the Leſbian ſhore 

His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, . 

And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd : 

Then ſoon th? invaders of his bed and throne, 465 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall with life atone. 
Wich patient ear, oh royal youth, attend 

The ſtoried labours of thy father's friend: 
Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 
But truth ſevere ſhall dictate to my tongue: 470 
Learn what I heard the ſea-born ſeer relate, . 
Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 

Long on th' Zyptian coaſt by calms confin' d, 
Heav'n to my fleet refus'd a proſp'rous wind; 
No vows had we preferr'd, nor victim ſlain! 475 
For this the gods each fav'ring gale reſtrain : 

Jealous, to ſee their high beheſts obey d; 

Severe, if men th' eternal rights evade. 

High o'er a gulfy ſea, the Pharian iſle 

Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile: 480 


* Apollo, 


v. 462, Ar quhben contending on the Leſbian ſhore. ] The Pet here 
gives an account of one of Ulyſſes's adventures, Philomelides was 
| king of Leſbos, and Euſtathius obſerves, that there was a tradi- 
tion that Ulyſſes and Diomedes flew him, and turned a ſtately mo- 
nument he had raiſed for himſelf into a public place for the re- 
ception of ſtrangers. TEC | 

v. 479. ————— The Pharian iſſe.] This deſcription of Pharos 
has given great trouble to the critics and grographers ; it is gene- 
| * s 


| | 
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Her diſtance from the ſhore, the courſe begun 
At dawn, and ending with the ſetting ſun, 
A galley meaſures; when the ſtiffer gales 
Rite on the pcop, and fully ſtretch the fails. 


rally concluded, that the diſtance of Pharos is about ſeven ſtadia 
from Alexandria; Ammianus Marcellinus mentions this very 
Pailage thus; l. xxii. Inſula Pharos, ubi Protea cum Phoca- 
rum gregibus diverſatum Homerus fabulatur inflatius, a civita- 
«& tis littore mille paſiibus diſparata, or, © about a mile diſtant 


© from the ſhores. How then comes Homer to affirm it to be 


diſtant a full day's fail? Dacier anſwers, that Homer might have 
heard that the Nile, continually bringing down much earthy ſub- 
ſtance, had enlarged the continent: and knowing it not to be fo 
diſtant in his time, took the liberty of a pcet, and deſcribed it 2s 
itill more iſtant in the days of Menelaus. But Dacier never fees 
a miſtake in Homer, Had his poetry been worſe if he had de- 
ſeribed the real diſtance of Pharos? It is allowable in a poet to 


diſguiſe tae truth, to adorn his ſtory 3 but what ornament has he 


given his poetry by this enlargement ? Bochart has fully proved 
that there is no acceſſion to the continent from any ſubſtance that 
the Nile brings down with it: the violent agitation of the -ſeas 
prohibit it from lodging, and forming itſelf into ſolidity. Era- 
toſthenes is of opinion, that Homer was ignorant of the mouths 
of Nile: but $crobe antwers, that his ſilence about them is not an 


argument ct his ignorance, for neither has he ever mentioned 


where he was born, Put Strabo dces. not enter fully into the 
meaning of Eratoſthenes: Eratoſthenes does not mean that Homer 
was ignorant of the mouths of Nile from his filence, but becanſe 
he places Pharos at the diſtance of a whole day's fail from the 
continent. The only way to unite this inconſiſtence is to ſuppoſe, 
that te poet intended to ſpecify the Pelufiac mouth of Nile, from 
which Pharos ſtands about a day's ſail: but this is ſubmitted to 
the critics, gh SK | 

I cannot tell whether one ſhould venture to make uſeggf the 
word Nile in the tranſlation, it is doubtleſs an anachreniſm ; that 
name being unknown in the times of Homer and Menelaus, when 
the Nile was called Egyptus. Homer in this very book 
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Yet on the other hand, this name of ZEgyptus is ſo little known, 
that a common reader would ſcarce diſtinguiſh the river from the 
country; and indeed univerfal cuſtom has obtained for uſing the 
Latin name inſtead of the Grecian, in many other inſtances which 
are equally an chroniſms: witneſs all the names of the gods and 
goddeiles throughout Homer; Jupiter for Zeus, Juno for Erè, 
Neptune for Poſidacn, &c. | 
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There, anchor'd veſſels ſafe in harbour lye, 485 
Whilſt limpid ſprings the failing caſk ſupplyx. 
And now the twentieth ſun deſcending, laves 
His glowing axle in the wefern waves; 
811 with expanded ſails we court in vain 
Propitious winds, to waft us o'er the main: 490 
And the pale mariner at once deplores 2653 
His drooping vigour, and exhauſted ſtores. 
When lo! a bright cœrulean form appears, 
The fair Eidothea! to diſpel my fears; 
Proteus her fire divine. With pity preſs'd, 495 
Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd ; 
What-time with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Roam the wild ifle in ſearch of rural cates, 
Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the fiſhy flood 
Appeaſe th' afflictive flerce deſire of food. $00 
Whoe'er thou art (the azure goddeſs cries) 
Thy conduct ill deſerves the praiſe of wiſe : 
I; death thy choice, or miſery thy boaſt, 
"Phat here inglorious on a barren coaſt 
Thy brave aſſociates droop, a meagre train 505 
With famine pale, and aſk thy care in vain ? 
v. 499. Dait the barb'd ftee!l, and frem the fiſby food.] Menelans 


ſay, hunger was fo violent among his companions, that they were 
compelled to eat fiſh, Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs obſerves, that 
among the Syrians and Greeks, to abſtain from fiſh was eſteemed a 
piece of anctity; that though the Greeks were encamped upon the 
Helleſpont, there is not the leaft intimetion that they eat fiſh, or 
an, ſea proviſion z and that the companions of Ulyſſes, in the 
twelfth book of the Odyſſey, never ſought for fiſh till all their other 
proviſions were conſumed, and that the ſame neceſſity compelled 
them to eat the herds of the ſun which induced them to taſte fiſh, 
No fiſh is ever offered in ſacrifice : the Pythagoreans in particular 
command fiſh not to be eaten more ſtrictly than any other animal: 
th afford no excuſe at all for their deſtruction, they live as it were 
in another world, diſturb not our air, conſume not our fruits, or 
injure the waters; and therefore the Pythagoreans, who were un- 
willing to offer violence to any animals, fed very little, or not at 
all on fiſhes, I thought it neceſſary to infert this from Plutarch, 
becauſe it is an obſervation that explains other paſſages in the fe- 
ove] of the Odyſſey. 1 | 
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Struck with the kind reproach, I ſtraight reply; 
Whate'er thy title in thy native ſky, 
A goddeſs ſure ! for more than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendant of ætherial race: 510 
Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
Some heav'nly pow'r averſe my ſtay conſtrains : 
O, piteous of my fate, vouchſafe to ſhew, 
(For what's ſequeſter'd from celeſtial view?) 
What pow'r becalms th' innavigable ſeas? 515 
What guilt provokes him, and what vows appeaſe ? 
I ceas*d, when affable the goddeſs cry'd; 
Obſerve, and in the truths I ſpeak confide : 
Th' orac'lous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
From whoſe high bed my birth divine I boaſt: 5 20 
Proteus, a name tremendous o'er the main, 
The delegate of Neptune's wat'ry reign. 


v. 521. Proteus, à name tremendous o'er the main,] Euſtathius enu- 
metates various opinions concerning Proteus; ſome underſtand Pro- 
teus allegorically to, fignify the firſt matter which undergoes all 
changes; others make h:m an emblem of tru2 friendſhip, which 

ounght not to be ſettled till it has been tried in all ſhapes : others 
make Proteus a picture of a flatterer, who takes up all ſhapes, and 
ſuits himſelf to all forms, in compliance to the temper of the per- 
| ſon whom he courts. The Greeks (obſerves Diodorus) imagined all 
theſe metamorphoſes of Proteus to have been borrowed from the 
practices of the /Egyptian kings, who were accuſtomed to wear 
the figures of lions, bulls or dragons in their diadems, as emblems 
of royalty, and ſometimes that of trees, &c. not ſo much for or- 
nament as terrour. Others took Proteus to be an enchanter; and 
Euſtathius recounts ſeveral that were eminent in this art, as Cra- 
_ tiſthenes the Phliaſian (which Dacier renders by miſtake Caliſthe- 

nes the phyſician) who when he pleaſed could appear all on fire, 
and aflume other appearances to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators: 
ſuch alſo was Xenophon, Scymnus of Tarentum, Philippides of 
Syracuſe, Heraclitus of Mitylene, and Nymphodorus, all practiſers 
of magical arts; and Euſtathius recites that the Phocæ were made 
_ ule of in their incantations. Some write that Proteus was an E- 
egyptian tumbler, who could throw himſelf into variety of figures 
and poſtures ; others, a tage-player; others, that he was a great 
general, ſkilled in all the aits and ſtratagems of war: Dacier looks 
upon him to have been an enchanter, or Saag. It is cer- 
tain from Herodotus, that there was in the times of Menelaus, 2 
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Watch with inſiduous care his known abode; 
There faſt in chains conſtrain the various god: 
Who bound, obedient to ſuperiour force, 52 5 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe. 
If ſtudious of your realms, you then demand 
Their ſtate, ſince laſt you left your natal land; 
Inſtant the god obſequious will diſcloſe 
Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes. 530 
She ceas'd, and ſuppliant thus I made reply; 
O goddeſs ! on thy aid my hopes rely: 8 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, | 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer? 
For perilous th? aſſay, unheard the toil, 535 
T' elude the preſcience of a god by guile. 
Thus to the goddeſs mild my ſuit I end. 
Then ſhe. Obedient to my rule, attend: 
When thro? the zone of heav'n the mounted ſun 
Hath journey'd half, and half remains to run; 540 
The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful ſleep, 
His oozy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 
The Phocæ ſwift ſurround his rocky cave, 
Frequent and full ; the conſecrated train 545 
Of * her, whoſe azure trident awes the main : 
There wallowing warm, th' enormous herd exhales 
An oily ſteam, and taints the noon-tide gales. 


king named Proteus, who reigned in Memphis; that Ægypt was 
always remarkable for thoſe who excelled. in magical arts; thus 
Jannes and Jambres changed, at leaſt in appearance, a rod into a 

ſerpent, and water into blood: it is not therefore improbable but 
that Menelaus, hearing of him while he was in Ægęypt, went to 
conſult him as an enchanter, which kind of men always pretended 
to foreknow events : this perhaps was the real foundation of the 
whole ſtory concerning Proteus; the reſt is the fiction and embel- 
liſhment of the poet, who aſcribes to his Proteus whatever the cre- 
dulity of men uſually aſcribes to enchanters, | 


* Amphitrite, 
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To that receſs, commodious for ſurpriſe, 

When purple light {hall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, $50 

Vita me repair; and from thy warriour band 

Three choſen chiefs of dauntleſs ſoul command: 

Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil, 

For ſtrong the god, and perfected in guile. 

Stretch'd on the ſhelly ſhore, he firſt ſurveys 45 8 

The flouncing herd aſcending from the ſeas ; | 

Their number ſumm'd, repos'd in ſleep profound 

The ſcaly charge their guardian god ſurround : 

So with his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 

Abides, pavilion'd on the graſly plain. 560 

With pow'rs united, obſtinately bold | 

Invade him, couch'd amid the ſcaly fold : 

Inftant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 

The mimic force of ev'ry ſavage ſhape : 

Or glides with liquid lapſe a murm'ring ſtream, 565 

Or wrapt in flame, he glows at ev'ry limb. 

Yet ſtill retentive, with redoubled might 

Thro? each vain paſſive form conſtrain his flight. 

But when, his native ſhape reſum'd, he ſtands 

Patient of conqueſt, and your cauſe demands; 57e 

The cauſe that urg'd the bold attempt declare, 

And ſcothe the vanquiſh'd with a victor's pray'r. 

The bands relax'd, implore the ſeer to ſay 

What godhead interdicts the wat'ry way? 

Who ſtraight propitious, in prophetic ſtrain 675 

Will teach you to repaſs th' unmeaſur'd main. 

She ceas'd, and bounding irom the ſhelfy more, 

Round the deſcending nymph the waves redounding 

roar. PE 

High Wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 

With joy impetuous, to the port I ſpced : 580 


v. 569. But wvben bis native ſhape reſum'd. &.] This is founded 
upon the practice of enchanters, who never give their anſwers, till 
they have aſtyniſhed the imagination of thoſe who conſult them 
with their juggling deluſions, Dacier. 
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The wants of nature with repaſt ſuffice, 

„Till night with grateful ſhade involv'd the ſkies, 

And ſhed ambroſial dews. Faſt by the deep, 

Along the tented ſhore, in being ſleep, 

Our cares were loſt. When o'er the eaſtern lawn, 585 

In ſaffron robes the daughter of the dawn 

Advanc'd her roſy ſteps; before the bay, 

Due ritual honours to the gods I pay; 

Then ſcek the place the ſea-born nymph afiign'd, 

With three aſſociates of undaunted mind. 590 

Arriv'd, to form along th' appointed ſtrand 

For each a bed, ſhe ſcoops the hilly ſand: 

Then from her azure car, the finny ſpoils 

Of four vaſt Phocz takes, to veil her wiles: 

Beneath the finny ſpoils extended prone, 595 
Tard toil ! the prophet's piercing eye to ſhun; 

New from the corſe, the ſcaly frauds diffuſe 

Unſavoury ſtench of oil, and brackiſh ooze; 

But the bright ſea-maid's gentle pow'r implor'd, 

With neQar'd drops the fick'ning ſenſe reſtor'd. 600 
Thus *till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, 

 Ambuſt'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe: 

When thronging quick to baſk in open air, 

The flocks of ocean to the ſtrand repair: 

Couch'd on the funny ſaud, the monſters flee) : 

Then Proteus mounting rom the hoarly deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit : 

(In order told, we make the tum compleat.). 

Pleas'd with the falſe review, ſecure he lies, 

And leaden ſumbers preis his drooping eyes. 

Ruming impetuous forth, we firaight Prepare 

A furious onſet with the ſound of war, 

And ſhouting ſeize the god: our force t' evade 

His various arts he ſoon reſumes in aid: 


v. 613. And ſpoutirg ſei ae the god: 1] — has, through 
the whole ſtory, been deſcribed as a god who knew all things; it 


605 


610 


After long woes, and various toil endur'd, > 
Still on this deſert iſle my fleet is moor'd ; 630 


What vows repentant will the pow'r appeaſe, 
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A lion now, he curls a ſurgy mane z 615 
Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard reſtrain ; 


Then arm'd with tuſks, and light” ning in his eyes, 
A boar's obſcener ſhape the god belies : 
On ſpiry volumes, there, a dragon rides; 


Here, from our ſtrict embrace a ſtream he glides : 620 


And laſt, ſublime his ſtately growth he rears, 


A tree, and well-diſſembled foliage wears, 


Vain efforts! with ſuperiour pow'r compreſs'd, 


Me with reluctance thus the ſeer addreſs'd. 
Say, ſon of Atreus, ſay what god infpir'd 625 
This daring fraud, and what the boon defir'd ? 

I thus ; O thou, whoſe certain eye foreſees 
The fix'd event of fate's remote decrees ; 


Unfriended of the gales. All-knowing ! ſay, 
What godhead interdicts the wat'ry way ? 


To ſpeed a proſp'rous voyage o'er the ſeas ? 
To Jove (with ſtern regard the god replies) 635 
And all th* offended ſynod of the ſkies, 


may then be aſked, how comes it that he did not foreknow the 
violence that was deſigned againſt his own perſon? and is it nct a 
contradiction, that he who knew Menelaus without information, 
ſhould not know that he lay in ambuſh to ſeize him ? The only an- 


ſwer that occurs to me is, that theſe enchanters never pretend to 
have an inher:nt fore-knowledge of events, but learn things by ma- 


gical arts, and by recourſe to the ſecrets of their profeſſion ; ſo that 
Proteus having no ſuſpicion, had not conſulted his art, and con- 
ſequently might be ſurpriſed by Menelaus: ſo. far is agreeable to 
the pretenſions of ſuch deluders: the poet indeed has drawn him 
in colours ſtronger than life; but poetry adds or detracts at pleaſure, 
and is allowed frequently to ſtep out of the way, to bring a foreign 
ornament into the ſtory. 

v 635. To Fove Fauſt beeatombs- &C, ] Homer con- 
tinually inculcates morality, and piety to the gods; he. gives in 
this place a great inſtance of the neceſſity of it, Menelaus cannot 
ſucceed in any of his actions, till he pays due honours to the gods; 
the negle& of ſacrifice is the occaſion of all his calamity, and the 
performance of it opens « a way to all his future proſperity, 
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Juſt hecatombs with due devotion ſlain, 

Thy guilt abſolv'd, a proſp'rous voyage gain. 

To the firm ſanction of thy fate attend! 
An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 640 
Nor fight of natal ſhore, nor regal dome LT: 
Shalt yet enjoy, but ſtill art doom'd to roam. 

Once more the Nile, who from the ſecret ſource 

Of Jove's high ſeat deſcends with ſweepy force, 

Muſt view his billows white beneath thy oar, 645 
And altars blaze along his ſanguine ſhore. 

Then will the gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 

To thy long vows a ſafe return accord. HR 

He ceas'd : heart-wounded with afflictive pain, 
(Doom'd to repeat the perils of the main, 
A ſhelfy tract, and long!) O ſeer, I cry, 
Io the ſtern ſanction of th' offended ſky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to fay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire diſmay 

Suſtain thoſe peers, the reliques of our hoſt, 65 5 
Whom I with Neſtor on the Phrygian coaſt 
Embracing left? Muſt I the warriours weep, 
Whelm'd in the bottom of the monſtrous deep? 

Or did the kind domeſtic friend deplore | | 
The breathleſs heroes on their native ſhore ? 660 


650 


v. 643. — — — Nie, who from the ſecret ſource 
of Fove's high ſeat deſcends ] 


Homer, it muſt be confeſſed, gives the epithet Aiimerhe generally 
to all rivers ; if he had uſed it here peculizrly, there might have 
been room to have imagined that he had been acquainted with the 
true cauſe of the inundations of this famous river: the word Au- 
rig implics it: for it is now generally agreed, that theſe prodi- 
gious ipundations proceed frem the vaſt rains and the melting of 
the ſnows on the mountains of the moon in Æthiopia, about the 
autumnal zquinox ; when thoſe rains begin to fall, the river- by 
degrees increaſes, and as they abate, it decreaſes ; the word Alixs- 
rde is therefore peculiarly proper when applied to the Nile; for 
thongh all rivers depend upon the waters that fall from the air, or 
tx Allg, yet the Nile more eſpecially; for hen the rain ceaſes, 
the Nile conſiſts only of ſeven empty channels, 


. — 
* * 
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Preſs not too far, reply'd the god; but ceaſe 
To know, what known will violate thy peace: 
Too curious of their doom! with friendly woe 
Thy breaſt will heave, and tears eternal flow, 
Part hve! the reſt, a lamentable train! 66; 
Range the dark bounds of Pluto's dreary reign, 
Two, foremoſt in the roll of Mars renown'd, 
Whoſe arms with conqueſt in thy cauſe were crown'd, 
Fell by diſaſtrous fate; by tempeſts toſt, 1 
A third lives wretched on a diſtant coaſt. 670 
By Neptune reſcu'd from Minerva's hate, 
On Gyræ, ſafe Oilean Ajax fat, 
His ſhip o'erwhelm'd ; but frowning on the floods, 
Impious he roar'd defiance to the gods ; | 
To his own proweſs all the glory gave, 675 
The pow'r defrauding who vouchſaf'd to ſave. 


This heard the raging ruler of the main; 


His ſpear, indignant for ſuch high diſdain, 


He lanch'd ; dividing with his forky mace 
Th' aerial ſummit from the marble baſe : .- -680- 
The rock ruſh'd ſea-ward with impetuous roar 


Ingulf'd, and to th' abyſs the boaſter bore. 


v. 682. — — ad to it aby ſt the boaſfter bore.] It is in the ori- 
ginal, «He died, having drunk the ſalt water.“ This verſe has 
been omitted in many editions of Homer; and the ancients, ſays 
Euſtathius, blame Ariſtarchus for not marking it as a verſe that 
ought to be rejected; the ſimplicity of it conſiſts in the ſenſe, more 


than in the terms, and it is unworthy of Proteus to treat the death 


of Ajax with pleaſantry, as he ſeems to do, by: adding“ having 
ec drunk falt water: but why may not Proteus be ſuppoſed to be 
ſerious, and the term Aus oe, to imply no more than that 
he was drowned in the waves of the ocean ? 1 know only one rea- 
ſen that can give any colour to the objefion,. viz. its being poſ⸗ 
ſibly become a vulzar expreflion, and uſed commonly in a ludicrous 
ſenſe; then indced it is to be avoided in poetry, but it does not 
follow, becavſe pechaps it might be uſed in this manner in the days 


of the!e critics, that therefore it was ſo uſed in the days of Homer. 


What was po-tical in the time of the poet, might be grown vulgar 
in the time of the critics, | 


„ 
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By Juno's guardian aid, the wat'ry vaſt | 
Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt: 
Till coaſting nigh the cape, where Malea ſhrouds 


Her ſpiry cliffs amid ſurrounding clouds; 686 


A whirling guſt tumultuous from the ſhore, 
Acroſs the deep his lab'ring veſtel bore. 
In an ill-fated hour the coaſt he gain'd, 


Where late in regal pomp Thyeſtes reign'd ; 690 


But when his hoary honours bow'd to fate, 
Agyſthus govern'd in paternal ſtate. 

The ſurges now ſubſide, the tempeſt ends; 
From his tall ſhip the king of men deſcends : 


There fondly thinks the gods conclude his toil! 693 


| rar trom nis OW doihain ſalutes the ſoil: 

With rapture oft' the verge of Greece reviews, 

And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews. 

Him thus exulting on the diſtant ſtrand, | 
A ſpy diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand ; 700 
To bribe whoſe vigilance, Ægyſthus told 

A mighty ſum of ill perſuading gold 

There watch'd this guardian of his guilty fear, 

»Till the twelfth moon had wheel'd her pale career; 


And now admoniſh'd by his eye, to court 705 


With terrour wing'd conveys the dread report. 

Of deathful arts expert, his lord employs 

The miniſters of blood in dark ſurpriſe: 

And twenty youths in radiant mail incas'd, 
Cloſe ambuſh'd nigh the ſpacious hall he plac'd. 


# 


710 
Ihen bids prepare the hoſpitable treat: | 
\ win ſhews of love to veil his felon-hate ! 
To grace the victor's welcome from the wars, 
A train of courſers, and triumphal cars 
Magnificent he leads: the royal gueſt 


=1 
Hs 


T houghtleſ: of ill, accepts the Candful Feaſt, 
E he troop forth ng from the dark receſs, 
Wich homicidal rage the king opprels ! 
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So, whilſt he feeds luxurious in the ſtall, 
The ſov'reign of the herd is doom'd to fall. 720 
The partners of his fame and toils at Troy, 
Around their lord, a mighty ruin! lie: 
Mix'd with the brave, the baſe invaders bleed; 
2 gyſthus ſole ſurvives to boaſt the deed. 
He ſaid; chill horrours ſliook my ſhiv'ring ſoul, 72; 
Rack'd with convulſive par:gs in duſt I roll; 
And hate, in madneſs of extreme deipair, 
To view the ſun, or breathe the vital air. 
But when fuperiour to the rage of woe, 
I ſtood reitor'd, and tears had ceas'd to flow; 730 
Lenient of grief, the pitying god began — 
Forget the brother, and reſume the man: 
To fate's ſupreme diſpoſe the dead reſign, 
That care be fate's, a ſpeedy paſſage thine. 
Still lives the wretch who wrought the death deplor'd, 
But lives a victim for thy vengeful ſword ; . 
Unleſs with filial rage Oreſtes glow, _ 
And ſwift prevent the meditated blow: 
You timely will return a welcome gueſt, 
With him to ſhare the fad funereal feaſt, 740 
He ſaid: new thoughts my beating heart employ» 
My gloomy ſoul receives a gleam of joy. 
Fair hope revives ; and eager J addreſt 
The preſcient godhead to reveal the reft. 
The doom decreed of thoſe diſaſtrous two 745 
I've heard with pain, but oh! the tale purſue ; 
What third brave ſon of Mars the fates conſtrain 
To roam the howling deſart of the main: 


v. 719. Ss, wb e be feeds luxurious in the flall, &c.] Dacier tranſ- 
lates 8, by © taureau,” a bull; and miſunderſtanas Euſtathius, who 
directly ſays, that in the ſccond Iliad the poet compares Agamem- 
non to a bull, in this place to an ox, Taupo gitar vb de Bot au 
G %, , Ihe one was nndoubtecly defigned to deſcribe the cou- 
rage and maicftic port of a warriour, the other to give us an image 
of a prince falling in ſull peace and plenty, ws BAV evi paTYy 
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Or in eternal ſhade if cold he lies, 
provoke new ſorrow from theſe grateful eyes. 750 


v. 740. Or in eternal ſhade if cold be lies, ] Proteus in the begin · 
ning of his relation had ſaid, that “ one perſon was alive, and re- 
« mained encloſed by the ocean: how then comes Menelaus here 
to ſay, Give me an account of that other perſon who is alive, or 
dead? Perhaps the ſorrow which Menelaus conceived for his friend 
Ulyſſes, might make him fear the worſt ; and Proteus adding, 
« encloſed by the ocean,“ might give a ſuſpicion that he was dead, 
the words being capable of ambiguity. However this be, it ſets 
the friendihip of Menelaus in a ſtrong light: where friendſhip is ſin- 
cere, a ſtate of uncertainty is a ſtate of fears, we dread even poſſibi- 
lities. and give them an imaginary certainty. Upon this, one of 
the fineſt compliments that a poet ever made to a patron turns, 
that of Horace to Mecænas, in the firſt of the Epodes. ” 

It may not perhaps be diſagreeable to the reader to obſerve, that 
Virgil has borrowed this ſtory of Proteus from Homer, and tranſ- 
lated it almoſt literally. Rapin ſays, that Homer's deſcription is 
more ingenious and fuller of invention, but Virgil's more judicious. 
I with that critic had given his reaſons for his opinion, I believe 
in general, the plan of the Iliad and Odytley is allowed by the beſt 
of critics to be more perfect than that of the Æneis. Homer, with 
reſpect to the unity of time, has the advantage very manifeſtly : 
Rapin confeſſes it, and Ariſtotle propoſes him as an example to all 
epic authors. Where then is the ſuperiority of judgment? Is it 
that there are more fabulous, I mean incredible, ſtories in Homer 
than Virgil? as that of the Cyclops, the ſhips of Alcinous, &c, 
Virgil has imitated moſt of theſe bold fables, and the ſtory of the 

ſhips of Alcinous is not more incredible than the transformation of 
the ſhips cf ZAEneas, But this is too large a ſubjeCt to be diſcuſſed 
in the compaſs of theſe annotations, In particular paſſages I freely 
allow the preference to Virgil, as in the deſcent of /Eneas into 
hell, &c. but in this tory of Proteus, I cannot ſee any ſuperiority 
of judgment. Virgil is little more than a tranflator; to ſhew the 
particula;zs would be too tedious : ] refer it to the reader to compare 
the two authors, and ſhall only inſtance in one paſſage, 
Hyueei; & al LAN ee emeoovued', api d xe 
Parnopey “ 5 yepoy Tonine emeribelo TExvnc, 
ANA Brot WpaTICa Nt᷑ oo 7e nuytveO., 
Abraę Emeila Spaxwy, Y Wapang. v0 utyar oogy 
Tue N vypiv Top, Y Nit ee dd,, Kc, 
« Cum cla more ruit magno, maniciſque jacentem 
% Occupat: ille ſuæ contra non immemor artis, 
« Omnia trans format ſeſe in miracula rerum, 5 
© lgnemque, horribilemqu2 feram, fluv umqueliquentem, &c.“ 


Homer has a manifeſt advantage in the occaſion of the ſtory : the 
ols of a few bees ſeems to be a cauſe too trivial for an undertaking 
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That chief (rejoin'd the god) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wond'rous woes ſurvives; 
Laertes? ſon: girt with circumfluous tides, 
He {11 calamitdus conftraint abides. 
Him in Calypſo's cave of late I view'd, 755 
When ſtreaming grief his faded cheek: bedew'd. 
But vain his pray'r, his arts are vain to move 
Th' enamour'd goddeſs, or elude her love: 
His veſſel ſunk, and dear companions loſt, | 
He lives reluctant on a foreign coaſt. — I» 
But oh belov'd by heav'n! reſerv'd to thee 
A happier lot the ſmiling fates decree: 
Free from that law, beneath whoſe mortal ſway 
Matter is chang'd, and varying forms decay; 
Elyſium ſhall be thine ; the bliſsful plains 765 
Of utmoſt earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. | 
Joys ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year: 


ſo great as the ſurpriſe of a deity: whereas the whole happineſs of 
Menelaus depends upon this conſultation of Proteus: this is a far 
more important cauſe, and conſequently in this reſpe& ſomething 
more is due to Homer than the ſole honour of an inventor. 


v. 765. Elyfium ſhall be thine ; the bliſsful plains 
Of utmoſt earth, &c.] 


This is the only place in which the Elyſian field is mentioned in 
Homer. The conjectures of the ancients are very various about it: 
Plate in his Phad, places it in © celo ſtellato, or the region of 
the ſtars ; but. ſince Homer fixes it eg e yaing, or (as Milton 
expreſſes it) at the «earth's green end, I will paſs over the con- 
jectures of others, eſpecially ſince the waxdgwy Nico, by which 
others expreſs Elyſium, confine it to this eld, | 
Strabo, ſays Euſtathius, places it not far from Mauruſfia, that 
lies near the ftreights : it is ſuppoſed by Bochart, as Dacier ob- 
ſerves, that the fable is of Phenician extraction, that Alizuth in 
Hebrew ſignifies joy or exultation, which word the Greeks, adapt- 
ing to their way of pronunciation, called Elyſius. If this be 
true, I ſhould come into an opinion that has much. prevailed, that 
the Greeks had heard of Paradiſe from the Hebrews ; and that the 
Hebrews deſcribing Paradiſe as a place of Alizuth, or joy, gave 0c- 
caſion to all the fables of the Grecian Elyſium, . 


7 7 
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Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime : 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 770 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow ; 

But from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale, | 

This grace peculiar will the gods afford :- 098 

To thee the ſon of Jove, and beauteous Helen's lord, 
He ceas'd, and plunging in the vaſt profound, 


| Beneath the god the whirling billows bound, 


Then ſpeeding back, involv'd in various thought, 
My friends attending at the ſhore I fought. 780 
Arriv'd, the rage of hunger we controll, | 
Till night with filent ſhade inveſts the pole; 
Then loſe the cares of life in pleaſing reſt, — 
Soon as the morn reveals the roſeate caſt, 
Wich fails we wing the maſts, our anchors weigh, 785 5 
Unmoor the fleet, and ruſh into the ſea. 
Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars 
White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. 
Then ſteering backward from the Pharian iſle, : 
We gain the ſtream of Jove-deſcended Nile : 790 
There quit the ſhips, and on the deſtin'd ſnore | 
With ritual hecatombs the gods: adore : 
Their wrath aton'd, to Agamemnon's name 
A cenotaph I raife of deathleſs fame. 5 
| Theſe rites to piety and grief diſcharg'd, 795 
The friendly gods a {pringing gale inlarg d:! 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd, a bliſsful view! 
Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 
A ſtory, fruitful of diſaſtrous fate: 800 
And now, young prince, indulge my fond requeſt ; 
Be Sparta honour'd with his royal gueſt, 
Till from his eaſtern goal, the joyous ſun 
His twelfth diurnal Face begins to run, 


* 
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Meantime my train the friendly gifts prepare, bog 

Three ſprightly courſers, and a poliſh'd car: 

With theſe, a goblet of capacious mould, 

Figur'd with art to dignify the gold, 

(Form'd for libation to the gods) ſhall prove 

A pledge and monument of ſacred love. 819 
My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin'd, 

Damps the warm wiſhes of my raptur'd mind : 

Did not my fate my needful haſte conſtrain, 


Charm'd by your ſpeech, ſo graceful and humane, 
' Loft in delight the circling year would roll, 815 


While deep attention fix'd my liſt'ning ſoul, 
But now to Pyle permit my deſtin'd way, 
My lov'd aſſociates chide my long delay: 


In dear remembrance offyour royal grace, 


I take the preſent of the promis'd vaſe; 820 


The couriers for the champaign ſports, retain ; 


That gift our barren rocks will render vain : 


v. 806. Thr ſprightly courſers,] How comes it to paſs that Me- 


nelaus proffers three horſes to Telemachus ? This was a compleat 
ſet among the ancients, they uſed one pole-horſe and two leaders. 


Euſtathius. | 3 1 

v. 822. That gift our barren racks will render vain.] This paſſage 
where Telemachus refuſes the horſes has been much obſerved, and 
turned to a moral ſenſe, viz. as a leſſon to men to deſire nothing 
but what is ſuitable to their conditions. Horace has introduced it 
into his epiſtles, 


«© Haud malè Telemachus, proles patientis Ulyſſei; 
« Non eſt aptus equis Ithacæ locus, ut neque planis 
« Porrectus {paciis, nec multæ prodigus herbz : 
« Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona relinquam.“ 


# 


This is the reaſon why Ulyſſes (as Euſtathius obſerves upon the tenth | 


of the lliad) leaves the horſes of Rheſus to the diſpoſal of Diome- 
des ; ſo that the ſame ſpirit of wiſdom reigned in Telemachus, that 
was ſo remarkable in Ulyſſes. This is the reaſon why Menelaus 


ſmiled ; it was not at the frankneſs or ſimplicity of 'Telemachus, 
but it was a ſmile of joy, to ſee the young prince inherit his fa- 


ther's wiſdom, ; | | 
It is the remark of Euſtathins, that Telemachus is far from ex- 
alting the nature of his country; he confeſſes it to be barren, and 
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Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the mountain goat to browze, 

But neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to fecd 825 
The ſprightly courſer, or indulge hi: ſpeed: 

To ſea- ſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 

Small tract or fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. 

His hand the king with tender paſſion preſs'd, 
And ſmiling thus, the royal youth addreis'd: 830 
O early worth! a ſoul fo wiſe, and young, : 
Proclaims you from the ſage Ulyfes ſprung. 

Selected from my ſtores, of matchleſs price 

An urn ſhall recompence your prudent choice: 

Not mean the maſſy mould of filver, grac'd 835 
By Vulcan's art, the verge with gold enchas'd; 

A pledge the ſcepter'd pow'r of Sidon gave, 

When to his realm I piough'd the orient wave. 

Thus they alternate; while with artful care 


The menial train the regal feaſt prepare ; * 840 


more barren than the neighbouring iſlands; yet that natural and 
laudable affection which ail worthy perſons have for their country, 
matzes him prefer it to places of a more happy fitnaticn, This ap- 
fears to me a replication to what Menelaus had before offered con- 


cerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſſes to Sparta; this is contained 
in inro&740; and then the meaning is, It is true Ithaca is a bar- 
ren region, yet more deſireable than this country of Lacedæmon, 
this imo» yata, It is the more probable from the offer of 
horſes which Menelaus had then made, and is allo another reaſon 


for the ſmile of Menelaus. | | DG 
Euſtathius remarks that Menelaus, though he has expreſſed the 
greateſt ſriendihip for Ulyſſes, yet makes no offer to reſtore the for- 
tunes of his friend by any military ailiftance though he had a 
moſt fair opportunity given him to repay the paſt kindneſs of Ulyſ- 


ſes to Eis wife Penelope and his fon Felemachus; and how comes 


Telemachus not to afk it either of Neftor or Menelaus ? He an- 
ſwers, that this depended apon the uncertainty they were yet un- 
cer, concerning the life of UlyJes. But che true reaſon in my 
opinion is, that the nature of epic poetry requires a contrary con- 
duct: the hero of the poem is to be the chief agent, and the re- 


tilabliſhment of his fortunes muſt be owing to his own wiſdom and 


valour, 1 have enlarged upon this already, ſo mat there is no oc- 
caſion in this place to inſiſt upon it. ES, | | 
V 90 L. I, 
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The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to dye; 

Rich fragrant wines the chearing bowl ſupply ; 

A female band the gift of Ceres bring ; 

And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 
Meanwhile, in Ithaca, the ſuitor-pow'rs 845 


In active games divide their jovial hours: 
In areas vary'd with moſaic art, 


Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 


Aſide, ſequeſter'd from the vaſt reſort, 


Antinous ſat ſpectator of the ſport ; 850 
With great Eurymachus, of worth confeſt, 
And high deſcent, ſuperiour to the reſt; 1 
Whom young Noëmon lowly thus addreſt. 
My ſhip equipp'd within the neighb'ring port, 
The prince, departing for the Pylian court, 855 


Requeſted for his ſpeed; but courteous, ſay 


When ſteers he home, or why this long delay: . 


For Elis I ſhould fail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
T' import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 
And twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 860 


New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 


Unknowing of the courſe to Pyle deſign'd, 
A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd on either mind: 
The prince in rural bow'r they fondly thought, 
Numb'ring his flocks and herds, not far remote, 865 
Relate, Antinous cries, devoid of guile, 
When ſpread the prince his ſail for diſtant Pyle? 
Did choſen chiefs acroſs the gulfy main 


| Attend his voyage, or domeſtic train? 


Spontaneous did you ſpeed his ſecret courſe, 870 
Or was the veſſel ſeiz'd by fraud or force? 
With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
(Noëmon cry'd) the veſſel was reſign'd. 
Who in the balance, with the great affairs 
Of courts preſume to weigh their private cares? 75 
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With him, the peerage next in pow'r to you: 

And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 

Or ſome celeſtial in his rev'rend form, 

Safe from the ſecret rock and adverſe ſtorm, 8 

Pilots the courſe : for when the glimm' ring ray 880 

Of yeſter dawn diſclos'd the tender day, | 

Mentor himſelf I ſaw, and much admir'd, — 

Then ceas'd the youth, and from the court retir'd. 
Confounded and appall'd, th' unfiniſt'd game 

The ſuitors quit, and all to council came: 885 

Antinous firſt th? aſſembled peers addreſt, | 

Rage ſparkling in his eyes, and burning in his breaf. 
O ſhame to manhiood !' ſhall one daring boy 

The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? 

Fly unperceiv'd, ſeducing half the flow'r 890 

Of nobles, and invite a foreign pow'r? | 

The pond'rous engine rais'd to cruſh us all, 

Recoiling, on his head is ſure to fall. 

Inſtant prepare me, on the neighb'ring ſtrand, 

With twenty choſen mates a veſſel mann'd; 895 

For ambuſh'd cloſe beneath the Samian ſhore 

His ſhip returning ſhall my ſpies explore : 


v. 896. Fer ambuſb' d cleſe, &] We have here another uſe 
which the poet makes of the voyage of Telemachus. Euſtathius 
remarks that theſe incidents not only diverſify but enliven the 
poem. But it may be aſked why the poet makes not uſe of ſo fair 
an opportunity to inſert a gallant action of Tel:machus, and draw 
him not as eluding, but defeating his adverſaries ? The anſwer is 
eaſy; That the ſuitors ſailed compleatly armed, and Telemachus 
unprovided of any weapons: and therefore Homer conſults credi- 
bility, and forbears to paint his young hero in the colours of a 

night in romance, who upon all diſadvantages engages and defeats 
his oppoſers. But then to what purpoſe is this ambuſh of the ſui- 
tors, and what part of the deſign of the poem is carried on by it? 
The very chief aim of it; To ſhew the ſufferings of Ulyſſes : he is 
unfortunate in all relations of liſe, as a king, as an-huſband, and 
here very eminently as a father; theſe ſufferings are laid down in 
the propoſition of the Odyſſey as eſſential to the poem, and conſe- 
quently this ambuſh laid by the ſuitors againſt the life of Tele 
machus is an eſſential ornament. | | _ 
8 H 2 
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He ſoon his raſhneſs ſhall wath life atone, 
Seek for his father's fate, but find his own, 

With valt applauſe the ſentence all approve ; 9o⁰ 
Then riſe, and to the feaſtful hall remove: 
Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the conſult of the dire divan: 
Before her dome the royal matron ſtands, 
And thus the meſſage of his haſte demands. 

What will the ſuitors? muſt my ſervant train 
Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 

For them to form ſome exquiſite repaſt ? 
Heav'n grant this feſtival may prove their laſt ! 
Or if they ſtill maſt live, from me remove 910 
The double plague of luxury and love! W 
Forbear, ye ſons of inſolence! forbear, 

In riot to conſume a wretched heir. 

In the young ſoul illuſtrious thought to raiſe, | 
Were ye not tutor'd with Ulyſſes? praiſe ? 915 


V. 906. The ſpeech of Penelhpe.] Longinus in particular com- 
mends this ſpeech as a true picture of a perſon that feels various 
emotions of ſoul, and is borne by every guſt of paſſion from ſenti- 
ment to ſentiment, with ſudden and unexpected tranſitions, There 
is ſome obſcurity in the Greek; this ariſes from the warmth 
with which the ſpeaks, ſhe has not leiſure to explain herſelf fully, 
a circumſtance natural to a perſon in anger, 

Penelope gives a very beaut: ful picture of Ulyſſes ; “ The beſt 
ce of Princes are allowed to have their favourites, and give a greater 
«« ſhare of affection than ordinary to particular perſons, But Ulyſ- 
cc ſes was a father to all his people alike, and loved them all as 

his children; a father, though he bears a more tender affection 
« to one child than to another, yet ſhews them all an equal treat- 
« ment ; thus alſo a good king is not ſwayed by inclination, but 
« juſtice, towards all his ſubjects.“ Dacier, 74 

One circumſtance is very remarkable, and gives vs a full view, 
of a perſon in anger; at the very ſight of Medon, Penelope flics 
out into paſſion; ſhe gives him not time to ſpeak. one ſyllable, but 
ſpeaks herſelf as if all the ſuitors were preſent, and reproaches 
them in the perſon of Medon, though, Medon is juſt to her and UI 
ſes; but anger is an undiſtinguiſhing paſſion, What the lays of 
inzratitude, recalls to my memory what is to be found in Laertius: 
Ariſtotle being aſked what thing upon earth ſo-neſt grew old? re- 


plied % an obligation,” TI ra. c nge reſpondit, Age. 


985 
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Have not your fathers oft? my lord defin'd, 
Gentle of ſpeech, beneficent of mind ? 
Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, 
Or in their tyrant-minions veſt the pow'r: 
Ulyſſes let no partial favours fall, | 920 
The people's parent, he protected all : 8 
Bat abſent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 
His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ftate, 

He thus ; O were the woes you ſpeak the worſt ! 


They form a deed more odious and accurſt; 92 5 
More dreadful than your boding foul divines: 5 
But pitying Jove avert the dire deſigns!! 


The darling object of your royal care 
Is mark'd to periſh in a deathfal ſnare; | 
Before he anchors in his native port, -- 940 
From Pyle re-ſailing and the Spartan court ; 
Horrid to ſpeak ! in ambuſh is decreed _ 
The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed! 
Sudden ſhe ſunk beneath the weighty woes, 
The vital ſtreams a chilling horrour froze: 935 
The big round tear ſtands trembling in her eye, 
And on her tongue imperſect accents dye. 
At length, in tender language, interwove 
With fighs, ſhe thus expreſs'd her anxious love. RE 
Why raſhly wou'd my ſon his fate explore, 940 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the ſafer ſhore ? 
Did he with all the greatly wretched, crave 
A blank oblivion, and untimely grave ! a 
v. 941, Ride the avild waves Were this aſſh age to be 
rendered literally, it would run thus, © climb the ſwift ſhips, 
« watch are horſes to men on the ſeas,” Euſtathius obſerves the 
alluſion is very jy |, and that the only doubt is, whether it be 
brought in oppo Acly by Penelope ? It may be doubted, if the 
mind could find leiſure to introduce ſuch alluhons? Dacier anſwers 
that Penelope ſpeaks thus through indignation: the grief that ſhe 
coaceives at the hardineſs of men, in finding out a way to paſs the 
teas as well as land, furniſhed her with theſe figures very natural- 


ly ; for figures are agrecable to paſſion, 
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*Tis not, reply'd the ſage, to Medon giv'n 
To know, if ſome inhabitant of heav'n, 945 
In his young breaſt the daring thought inſpir'd; 
Or if alone with filial duty fir'd, 
The winds and waves he tempts in early bloon, 
Studious to learn his abſent father's doom. 
The ſage zetir'd; unable to controul 950 
The mighty griefs that ſwell her lab'ring ſoul, 
Rolling convulſive on the floor, is ſeen 
The piteous object of a proſtrate queen. | 
Words to her dumb complaint a pauſe ſupplies, 
And breath, to waſte in unavailing cries. — I08 
Around their ſov'reign wept the menial fair, 
To whom ſhe thus addreſs'd her deep deſpair. 
Behold a wretch whom all the gods conſign 
To woe! Did ever ſorrows equal mine? 
Long to my joys my deareſt lord is loſt, 960 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt: 
Now from my fond embrace, by tempeſts torn, 
Our other column of the ſtate is borne: 
Nor took a kind adieu: nor ſought conſent! ? 
Unkind confed”rates in his dire intent! 965 
HI ſuits it with your ſhews of duteous zeal, 
From me the purpos'd voyage to conceal : 
Tho' at the ſolemn midnight hour he roſe, 
Why did you fear to trouble my repoſe ? 
He either had obey'd my fond deſire, e 
Or ſeen his mother pierc'd with grief expire. 
Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful ſlave 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 
I “ attend the fruit-groves : with inceſſant ſpeed 
He ſhall this violence of death decreed,. n 975 
To good Laertes tell. Experienc'd age 
May timely intercept the ruffian-rage, 
Convene the tribes, the murd'rous plot reveal, 
And to their pow'r to ſave his race appeal. 
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Then Euryclea thus. My deareft dread ! 989 

Tho' to the ſword I bow this hoary head, 

Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

I own me conſcious of th* unpleaſing deed : 

Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor'd, 

With wine and viands I the veſſel ſtor d: 985 

A ſolemn oath, impos'd, the ſecret feal'd, 

Till the twelfth dawn the light of heav'n reveal'd. 

Dreading th' effect of a fond mother's fear, 

He dar'd not violate your royal ear. 

But bathe, and in imperial robes array'd, 990 

Pay due devotions to the“ martial maid, 

And reſt affianc'd in her guardian aid. 

Send not to good Laertes, nor engage | 

In toils of ſtate the miſeries of age: 

Tis impious to ſurmiſe, the pow'rs divine 99 

To ruin doom the Jove-deſcended line: ; 

Long ſhall the race of juſt Arceſius reign, 

And iſles remote enlarge his old domain. 


* Minerva, 


v. 998. And iſles remote enlarge his old domain.] Dacier offers a 
criticiſm upon theſe laſt words of Euryclea : it cannot be imagined. 
theſe fertile fields can be ſpoken of Ithaca; Plutarch's deſcription 
of it is intirely contradictory to this: * Ithaca, ſays he, is rough 
« and mountainous, fit only to breed goats; upon cultivation it 
* ſcarce yields any fruits, and theſe ſo worthleſs, as ſcarce to re- 
« compenſe the labour of gathering.” Homer therefore by this 
— intended the other dominions of Ulyſſes, ſuch as Cepha- 

enia, &c, | | | | | | 

But I queſtion not, that the whole dominions of Ulyſſes are in- 
cluded, Ithaca as well as Cephalenia; for though Ithaca was 
mountainous, yet the vallies were fruitful, according to the de- 

ſcription of it in the thirteenth of the Odyſſey. | 


The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 

For flying chariots, or the rapid race'; 

Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 

Satfces fulneſs to the ſwelling grain: ; 

The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice, &c. 
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The queen her ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the filver-ſtreaming tears: 1000 
She bathes, and rob'd, the ſacred dome aſcends ; 
Her pious ſpeed a female train attends : 
'The falted cakes in canifters are laid, 
And thus the queen invokes Minerva's aid. 

Daughter divine of Jove, whoſe arm can wield 1005 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
If e'er Ulyſſes to thy fane preferr'd 
The beſt and choiceſt of his flock and herd; 
Hear, goddeſs, hear, by thoſe oblations won; 
And for the pious fire preſerve the ſon: 1010 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend. 

She ceas'd ; ſhrill extaſies of joy declare 

The fav'ring goddeſs preſent to the pray'r: 
The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 1015 
A ſignal of her hymenzal choice: : 
As for her remark upon 4TeTpeds, it is of no validity the word 


ſtands in oppoſition to Aba, and implies no more than here, or 
at a diſtance in general, | 


v. 101 5. The ſuitors beard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 
| A fignal of ber bymenæal choice.) 


It may be aſked whence this conjecture of the ſuitors ariſes ? Nene- 
lope is deſcribed as weeping grievouſly, and fainting away, and yet 
immediately the ſuitors conclude ſhe is preparing for the nuptials, 
Euſtathius anſwers, that undoubtedly the ſuitors underſtood the 
queen had purified herſelf with water, and ſupplicated the goddeſs 
Minerva, though the poet omits the relation of ſuch little particu- 
Jarities, But whence is it that the poet gives a greater ſhare of wiſ- 
dom to Euryclea than to Penelope ? Penelope commands a ſervant 
to fly with the news of the abſence of Telemachus to Laertes, which 
could not at all advantage Telemachus, and only grieve Laertes : 
Euryclea immediately diverts her from that vain intention, adviſes 
her to have recourſe to heaven, and not add miſery to the already 
miſerable Laertes : this is wiſdom in Euryclea, But it muſt be con- 
feſſed that the other is nature in Penelope: Euryclea is calm, Pe- 
nelope in a paſſion: and Homer would have been a very bad painter 
of human nature, if he had drawn Penelope, thus heated with paſ- 
ſion, in the mild temper of Euryclea; grief and reſentment give Pe- 
nelope no time to deliberate, whereas Euryclea is leſs concerned, 
and conſequently capable of thinking with more tranquillity, 
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Whilſt one moſt jovial thus accoſts the board ; 

« Too late the queen ſelects a ſecond lord: 

„In evil hour the nuptial rite intends, 

« When o'er her ſon diſaſtrous death impends.“ 1020 
Thus he unſkill'd of what the fates provide! 

But with ſevere rebuke Antinous cry'd. 

Theſe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain ; 
Alarm not with diſcourſe the menial train : ns 
The great event with filent hope attend ; 1025 
Our deeds alone our counſel muſt commend. 

His ſpeech thus ended ſhort, he frowning roſe, 
And twenty chiefs renown'd for valour choſe:  —_ 
Down to the ſtrand he ſpeeds with haughty ſtrides, 
Where anchor'd in the bay the veſſel rides, 1030 
Replete with mail and military ſtore, 

In all her tackle trim to quit the ſhore. 
The deſp'rate crew aſcend, unfurl the ſails; 
(The ſea-ward prow invites the tardy gales) 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd 1035 
His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. 
Meantime the queen without refection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ſtate withdrew : 
In her ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. 1040 
So when the wood- man's toil her cave ſurrounds, 
And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds; 


v. 1022. With rebuke ſevere Antinous cry'd.] Antinous ſpeaks thus 
in return to what had been before ſaid iy one of the ſuitors concern- 
ing Telemachus, viz. «© the queen little imagines that her ſon's 
« death approaches z** he fears left Penelope ſhould Eno their in- 
tentions, and hinder their meaſures by raifing the ſubjects of Ithaca 


* 


that till retained their fidelity. Dacier. | | | 

v. 1041. So when the zb s foi, &c.] The poet, to ſhew 
the majeſty and hiph ſpirit of Penelope, compares her to a lioneſs ec 
be manages the alluſion very artfully : he deſcribes the lioneſs not 
as exerting any dreadful acts of violence, (for ſuch a compariſon is 
only proper to be applied to a hero) but incloſed by her enemies; 
waich at once ſhews both her danger and nobleneſs of ſpirit under 


Hs 
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With grief and rage the mother- lion ſtung, 

Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young. 

While penſive in the ſilent ſlumb'rous ſhade, 1045 

Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade; 

Minerva, life-like on imbody'd air 

Impreſs'd the form of Iphthima the fair: 

(Icarius' daughter ſhe, whoſe blooming charms 

Allur'd Eumelus to her virgin-arms ; 1050 

A ſcepter'd lord, who o'er the fruitful plain gn 

Of Theſſaly, wide ſtretch'd his ample reign :) 

As Pallas wilPd, along the ſable ſkies - 

To calm the queen the phantom: ſiſter flies. 

Swift on the regal dome deſcending right, 1055 
The bolted valves are pervious to her flight. 

Cloſe to her head the pleaſing viſion ſtands, 

And thus performs Minerva's high commands. 


it: it is in the Greek dx aüuhbes, which may ſignify either a 
circle of toils or nets, or a circle of enemies: the former is perhaps 
| Preferable, as correſponding beſt with the condition of Penelope, 


ho was ſurrounded with the ſecret ambuſhes and ſnares of the ſui - 
tors, Euſtathius, ; | 


v. 1047. Minerva, life- lile on imbody d air 
© Inpreſt the form, &c. } | | 
We have here an imaginary being introduced by the poet : the 
whole is managed with great judgment; it is ſhort, becauſe it has 
not a direct and immediate relation to the progreſs of the poem, 
and becauſe ſuch imaginary intercourſes have ever been looked up- 
on as ſudden in appearance, and as ſudden in vaniſhing away, The 
uſe the poet makes of it, is to relieve Penelope from the extremity 
of deſpair, that the may act her part in the future ſcenes with 
courage and conſtancy. We ſee it is Minerva who ſends this phan- 
tom to Penelope to comfort her: now this is an allegory to expreis 
that as ſoon as the violence of ſorrow was over, the mind of Pene- 
lope returned to ſome degree of tranquillity : Minerva is no more 
than the reſult of her own reflection and wiſdom, which baniſhed | 
from her breaſt thoſe melancholy apprehenſions. The manner like- 
wiſe of its introduction is not leſs judicious ; the mind is apt to 
dwell upon thoſe objects in ſleep, which make a deep impreſſion 
when awake: this is the foundation of the poet's fiction; it 18 0 
more than a dream which he here deſcribes, but he clothes it with 
a bcdy, gives it a momentary exiftence, and by this method exalts 


a low circumſtance into dignity and poetry. 
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O why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 


To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſing unfincere ? 1060 


Alike devout to ſorrow's dire extreme | 
The day- reflection, and the midnight-dream ! 
Thy ſon, the gods propitious will reftore, 
And bid thee ceaſe his abfence to deplore. 


To whom the queen, (whilſt yet her penſive mind | 
Was in the ſilent gates of ſleep confin'd) 1066 


O ſiſter, to my ſoul for ever dear, 

Why this firſt viſit to roprove my fear? 

How in a realm ſo diſtant ſhou'd you know 

From what deep ſource my ceaſeleſs forrows flow? 1070 
To all my hope my royal lord 1s loſt, 

His country's buckler, and the, Grecian boaſt : 
And with conſummate woe to weigh me down, 

The heir of all his honours, and his crown, 


My darling fon is fled ! an eaſy prey 1075 


To the fierce ſtorms, or men more fierce than they : 
Who in a league of blood aſſociates ſworn, be 
Will intercept th* unwary youth's return. 

Courage reſume, the ſhadowy form reply'd, 


In the protecting care of heav'n confide : 1083 


v. 1073, And with conſummate zwo, & c.] In the original, Pe. 
nelope ſays plainly, ſhe is more concerned for her ſon than her huſ- 


band. I ſhall tranſlate Dacier's obſervations upon this paſſage, We 


ought not to reproach Penelcpe for this ſeemingly ſhocking decla- 
ration, in preferring a ſon to a huſband : her ſentiment is natural 
and juſt ; ſhe had all the reaſon in the world to believe that Ulyſſes 


was dead, ſo that all her hopes, all her affection was entirely placed 


upon Telemachus : his loſs therefore muſt unavoidably touch her 
| ith the higheſt degree of ſenſibility z if he is loſt, ſhe can have re- 


| Courſe to no ſecond comfort. But why may we not allow the rea- 


ion which Penelepe herſelf gives for this ſuperiority of ſorrow for 
Telemachus > „ Telemachus, ſays ſhe, is unexperienced in the 
© world, and unable to contend with difficulties : whereas Ulyſſes 
knew how to extricate himſelf upon all emergencies.” This is 
a ſufficient reaſon why the ſhould fear more for Telemachus than 
Ulyſſes : her affection might be greater for Ulyfles than Tele- 
machus, yet her fears might be ſtronger for the ſon than the huſ- 


band, Ulyſſes being capable to ſurmount dangers by experience, Te- 


lemachus being new to all difficulties, 
| „ ms 
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On him attends the blue-ey'd martial maid ; | 
What earthly can implore a ſurer aid? 
Me now the guardian goddeſs deigns to ſend, 
To bid thee patient his return attend. 
The queen replies : If in the bleſt abodes 1085 
A goddeſs, thou haſt commerce with the gods; 
Say, breathes my lord the bliſsful realm of light, 
Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night ? | 
_ Enquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, 
J ſpeak not all the counſel of the ſkies: 1090 
Nor muſt indulge with vain diſcourſe, or long, 
The windy fatisfa&tion of the tongue. 
Swift thro' the valves the viſionary fair 

Repalſs'd, and viewleſs mix'd with common air. 
The queen awakes, deliver'd of her woes: 1095 
With florid joy her heart dilating glows : 


v. 1089. Erquire not of bis dcom, &c.] It may be aſked what is 
the reaſon of this conduct, and why ſhould the phantom refuſe to 
relate any thing concerning the condition of Ulyſſes ? Euftathius 
aniwers, that if the phantom had related the full truth of the ſtory, 
the poem had been at an end; the very conſtitution of it requires 
that Ulyſſes ſhould arrive unknown to all, but chiefly to his wife, 
as will appear in the proſecution of the tory : the queſtion is very 
natural for an affectionate wife to make concerning an abſent huſ- 
band; but this being an improper place for the diſcovery, the poet 
defers the ſolution of it, till the unravelling of the whole in the 

concluficn of the poem. | | 

The action of this book takes up the ſpace of two nights and 
ore day, ſo that from the opening of the poem to the introduction 
of Ulyſſes are fix days completed, | 
But how long a time Telemachus afterwards ftaid with Mene- 
laus is a queſtion, which has employed ſome modern French cri- 

tics; one of which maintains, that he ſtaid no longer than theſe 

two nights at Lacedæmon: but it is evident from the ſequel of the 
Odyſſey, that Telemachus arrived again at Ithaca two days after 
Ul, ſſes; but Ulyſſes was twenty-nine days in paſſing from Ogygia 
to Ithaca, and conſequently during that whole time Telemachus 
muſt have been abſent from Ithaca. The ground of that critic's 
miſtake was from the filence of Homer as to the exact time of his 
ſtay, which was of no importance, being diſtinguiſhed by no action, 
and only in an epiſodical part. The ſame thing led me into the 
like error in the note on v. 421 of the ſecond book, where it was 
aid that Telemachus returned to Ithaca in leſs than twelve days, 
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The viſion, manifeſt of future fate, 
Makes her with hope her ſon's arrival wait. 

Meantime the ſuitors plough the wat'ry plain, 
Telemachus in thought already ſlain ! 1100 
When ſight of leſs'ning Ithaca was loſt, 

Their ſail directed for the Samian coaſt, 

A ſmall but verdant iſle appear'd in view, 

And Aſteris th* advancing pilot knew: 

An ample port the rocks projected form, — 11035 
To break the rolling waves, and ruffling ſtorm: 
That ſafe receſs they gain with happy ſpeed, 

And in cloſe ambuſh wait the murd'rous deed, 


THE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo. 


Pallas in a council of the gods complains of the detention of 

Ulyſſes in the iſland of Calypſo ; whereupon Mercury is 
ſent to command his removal. The ſeat of Calyp/o de- 
ſcribed, She conſents with much difficully, and Ulyſſes 
builds a veſſel with his own hands, on which he em- 
barks, Neptune overtakes him with a terrible tempeſt, 
in which he is ſhipwrecked, and in the laſt danger of 
death; till Leucothea a ſea-goddeſs alſiſis him, and after 
innumerable perils he gets aſhore on Pheacia. N 


HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 

Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 

And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 


* Ulyſſes makes his firſt entry in this book. It may be aſked 
where properly is the beginning of the action? It is not nece : 
that the beginning of the action ſhould be the beginning of the 
poem; there is a natural and an artificial order, and Homer makes 
uſe of the latter. The action of the Odyſſey properly begins nei- 

ther with the poem, nor with the appearance of Ulyſſes here, but 
with the relation he makes of his departure from Troy in the 
mnth book. Boſſu has very judiciouſly remarked, that in the 
conftitution of the fable, the poet ought not to make the departure 
of a prince from his own country the foundation. of his poem, 
but his return, and his ftay in other places involuntary. For if 
the ſtay of Ulyſſes had been voluntary, he would have been guilty 
in ſome degree of all the diſorders that happened during his ab- 
lence, Thus in this book Ulyſſes firſt appears in a deſolate iſlandy 
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Then met th'eternal ſynod of the ſky, 5 

Before the god who thunders from on high, 

Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty. 

Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 

Of wiſe Ulyſſes, and his toils relates; | 

Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying pow'r, 10 

The nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bow'r. 
Thus ſhe began her plaint. Immortal Jove! 


And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 


fitting in tears by the fide of the ocean, and looking upon it as the 
obſtacle to his return. a | 5 
This artificial order is of great uſe; it cuts off all languiſhing 
and unentertaining incidents, and paſſes over thoſe intervals of time 
that are void of action; it gives continuity to the flory, and at firſt 
tranſports the reader into the middle of the ſubject. In the be- 
ginning of the Odyſſey, the gods command Mercury to go down 
to the iſland of Ogygia, and charge Calypſo to diſmiſs Ulyſſes: one 
would think the poem was to end in the compaſs of a few lines, 
the poet beginning the action ſo near the end of the ſtory; and 
we wonder how he finds matter to fill up his poem, in the little 
ſpace of time that intervenes between his firſt appearance and his 
re-eftabliſhment, _ | | 
This book, as, well as the firſt, opens with an aſſembly of the 
gods. This is done to give an importance to his poem, and to 
prepare the mind of the reader to expect every thing that is great 
and noble, when heaven is engaged in the care and protection of 
his heroes. Both theſe aſſemblies are placed very properly, ſo as 
not to interrupt the ſeries of action: the firſt aſſembly of the gods 
is only preparatory to introduce the action: and the ſecond is no 
more than a bare tranſition from Telemachus to Ulyſſes; from the 
recital of the tranſactions in Ithaca, to what more immediately 
regards the perſon of Ulyſſes, | | | 
In the former council, both the voyage of Telemachus and the 
return of Ulyſſes were determined at the ſame time: the day of. 
that aſſembly is the firſt day both of the principal action (which 
is the return of Ulyſſes) and of the incident, which is the voyage 
of Telemachus ; with this difference, that the incident was im- 
mediately put in practice, by the deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca; 
and the execution of it takes up the four preceding books; whereas 
the principal action was only then prepared, and the execution de- 
4 to the preſent book, wher2 Mercury is actually ſent to Ca- 
$4 ira | | 5 | 
Euſtathius therefore judges rightiy when he ſays, that in the 
firſt council, the ſafety alone of Ulyſſes was propoſed ; but the 
means how to bring it about are here under conſultation, which 
makes the neceſſity of the ſecond council, 


— 
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Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to-obey, | 15 
Bat cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 5 5 
And ev'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God: 
If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 5 
| Sale in an iſle, encircled by the main, | 20 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, 
Uableſt he fighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 

And preſs'd unwilling in Calypſo's arms, 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way. 26 - 
And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ ; 

Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To ſacred Pylos and to Sparta came. 29 

What words are theſe (reply'd the pow'r who forms 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav'n with ſtorms) 
Is not already in thy ſoul decreed, PI 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed ? 

What cannot wiſdom do? Thou may'ſt roſtore 

The ſon in ſafety to his native ſhore; 35 
While the fell foes who late in ambuſh lay, 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. 

Then thus to Hermes the command was giv'n. 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heav'n! 5 
Go, to the nymph be theſe our orders borne: 40 
Tis Jove's decree Ulyſſes ſhall return : = 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 

Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding gods: 

v. 43. Nor befp'd hy morta! band, nor guiding gods. This paſ- 
ase is intricate : why ſhould Jupiter command Ulyſſes to return 
without the guidance either of man or god? Ulyſles had been juſt 
declared the care of heaven, why ſhould he be thus ſuddenly aban- 
coned ? Euſtathius anſwers, that it is ſpoken ſolely with reſpect 


2 the voyage which he immediately undertakes, This indeed 
ſhews a reaſon why this command is given; if he had been under 
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In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, | 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 45 


The bold Phæacians there, whoſe haughty line 
Is mixt with gods, half human, half divine, 


the guidance of a god, the ſhipwreck (that great incident which 
brings about the whole cataſtrophe of the poem) muſt have been 
prevented by his power; and as for men, where were they to be 
procured in a deſolate iſtand? What confirms this opinion is, that 
during the whole ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, there is no interpoſition 
of a deity, nor even of Pallas, who uſed to be his conſtant guar- 
dian; the reaſon is, becauſe this command of Jupiter forbids all 
aſſiſtance to Ulyſſes: Leucothea indeed aſſiſts him, but it is not till 
he is ſhipwrecked, It appears further, that this interdi&ion re- 
ſpects only the voyage from Ogygia, becauſe Jupiter orders that 
there ſhall be no aſſiſtance from man, #7: Se wn, „r dvipu- 
Foy; but Ulyſſes is tranſported from Phæacia to Ithaca, avdpunuy 
Torr, or by the aſſiſtance of the Phæacians, as Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves; and therefore what Jupiter here ſpeaks has relation only 
to the preſent voyage. Dacier underſtands this to be meant of any 
viſible aſſiſtance only: but this ſeems a colluſion ; for whether tlie 


gods aſſiſt viſibly or inviſibly, the effects are the ſame; and a deity 
_ unſeen might have preſerved Ulyſſes from ſtorms, and directiy, 
guided him to his own country, But it was neceſſary for the de- 
ſign of Homer, that Ulyſſes ſhould not ſail directly home; if he 


had, there had been no room for the relation cf his own adyen- 
tures, and all thoſe ſurprifing narrations he makes to the Phæa- 


cians: Homer therefore, to bring about the ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, 


withdraws the gods. | 
v. 45. Alone, and floating to the wave ] The word in the 
original is oyeding; vnde, as Euſtathius obſerves, is underſtood : it 
fignifies, continues he, a ſmall veſſel made of one entire piece of 
wood, or a veſſel about which little wood is uſed; it is derived 


from rx, from being avTeoyxidtog ovpmenixdas, or compatted 


together with eaſe, Heſychius defines xda to be winpa vad, ? 
Eo & ouvSiuet, x Ar wikuci: that is, a ſmall bark, or float of 
wood which ſailors bind together, and immediately uſe in navigation, 
This obſervation appeared to me very neceſſary, to take off an ob- 
jection made upon a following paſſage in this book: the critics 


| have thought it incredible that Ulyſſes ſhould without any aſſiſt- 


ance build ſuch a veſſel, as Homer deſcribes ; but if we remember 
what kind of a veſſel it is, it may be reconciled to probability. 


v. 46. Whoſe baughty line 


It mixt with geds, —— — 


The Phæacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, ſometimes called 
Drepanè, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Venetians. But it may be aſked in what theſe people reſemble the 
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The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 
And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 
His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore 50 
Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore; 4 
(A richer prize than if his joyful iſle 
| Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil) 
His friends, his country, he ſhall fee, tho? late; 
Such is our ſovereign will, and ſuch 1s fate. 740 
He ſpoke. The god who mounts the winged winds- 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high thro? fields of air his flight ſuſtain 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main, 
He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 60 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 


4 


gods? They are deſcribed as a moſt effeminate nation: whence 
then this god-like quality? Euſtathius anſwers, that is either 
from their undiſturbed felicity, or from their divine quality of ge- 
neral benevolence: he prefers the latter; but from the general 
character of the Phæacians, I ſhould prefer the former. Homer 
frequently deſcribes the gods as ae? peia £worleg, © the gods that 

& live in endleſs eaſe: this is ſuitable to the Phæacians, as will 
appear more fully in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. Euſtathius re- 
marks, that the poet here gives us in a few lines the heads of the 
eight ſucceeding books; and ſure nothing can be a greater inſtance 
of Homer's art, than his building ſo noble an edifice upon ſo ſmall | 
a foundation: the plan is ſimple and unadorned, but he embelliſhes 
it with all the beauties in nature. | _ | 

v. 56, The god wwbo mounts the winged winds.) This is a noble 

deſcription of Mercury ; the verſes are lofty and ſonorous. Virgil 
has inſerted them in his ZEneis, lib, iv, 240, | 


— cc pedibus talaria nectit | 
«© Aurea: quz ſublimem alis, five æquora ſupra, 
< Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant: 
Tum virgam capit : hic animas ille evocat orco 
« Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit ; 
* Dat ſomnos adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat.“ 


What js here ſaid of the rod of Mercury, is, as Euſtathius ob- 
erves, an allegory : it is intended to ſhew the force df eloquence, 
Which has a power to calm, or excite, to raiſe a paſſion, or com- 
0 it: Mercury is the god of eloquence, and he may very pro- 
Perly be ſaid Seven, 5 äy rigen, to cool or inflame the paſſions, 
according to the allegorical ſenſe of theſe expreſſions. . 


— — 
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Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 

And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So wat'ry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 65 
Now failing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, | 


Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 


Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 

”'T1ll now the diſtant iſland roſe in view: 

Then ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, 70 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 1 85 
Large was the grot, in which the nymph he found, 
(The fair hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty crown'd) 

v. 64. $o wat yy fowl! a Euſtathius remarks, that 
this is a very juſt alluſion; had the poet compared Mercury to an 
eagle, though the compariſon had been more noble, yet it had been 
leſs proper; a ſca-fowl moſt properly repreſents the paſſage of a 


deity over the ſeas; the compariſon being adapted to the element. 


Some of the ancient critics marked the laſt verſe d izea@», &c. 


with an obeliſk, a ſign that it ought to be rejected: they thought 


that the word &y1calo did not ſufficiently expreſs the ſwiftneſs oi 
the flight of Mercury: the word implies no more than “ he was 
44 carried:” but this expreſſion is applicable to any degree of 
ſwiftneſs; fcr where is the impropriety, if we ſay, Mercury was 
borne along the ſeas with the utmoſt rapidity ? The word is moſt | 
progeny applied to a chariot, im} xv, 3 kel Ap’. Euſta- 

ius. 5 | | 1 5 

v. 72. —— the nymph be found.] Homer here introduces 
an epiſode of Calypſo: and as every incident ought to have ſome 
relation to the main deſign of the poem, it may be aſked what re- 
lation this bears to the other parts of it? A very eſſential one: the 
ſufferings of Ulyſſes are the ſubject of the Odyſſey: here we find 
him incloſed in an iſland: all his calamities ariſe from his abſence 


from his own country: Calypſo then, who detains him, is the 


cauſe of all his calamities. It is with great Judgment that the 
poet feigns him to be reſtrained by a deity, rather than a mortal. 
It might have appeared ſomewhat derogatory from the prudence 
and courage of Ulyſſes, not to have been able by art or ſtrength 
to have freed himſelf from the power of a mortal : but by this 


conduct the poet at once excuſes his hero, and aggravates his miſ- 


fortunes : he is detained involuntarily, but it is a goddeſs who de- 
tains him, and it is no diſgrace for a man not to be able to over- 
power a deity. | | . | 
Boſſu obſerves, that the art of diſguiſe is part of the cher 
of Ulyſſes: now this is implicd in the name of Caiypſo, whic 


— 


Book V. HOMER Ss ODYSSEY. 161 


She ſat and ſung; the rocks reſound her lays: 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 79 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, S 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the iſle; 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time divides, 
And thro! the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 
Without the grot, a various ſilvan ſcene _ 80 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; | 
Poplars and alder ever quiv'ring play d. 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 85 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſæim the deeps below. 


ſignifies concealment, or ſecret. The poet makes his, hero ſtay 

ſeven whole years with tnis goddeſs ; ſhe taught him ſo well, that 

he afterwards lo no opportunities of putting her inſtructions in 

practice, and does nothing without diſguiſe. _ ER. | 
Virgil has borrowed part of his deſcription of Circe in the ſe- 

venth book of the Æneis, from this of Calypſo, BY E#S HOKE A 

| «© ubi Solis filia lucos 

« Afſiduo reſonet cantu, tectiſque ſuperbis 


«© Urit odoratam nocturna in lumina cedrum, 
% Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas.“ 


What have here ſaid ſhews likewiſe the neceſſity; of this mas: 
chine of Mercury: it is an eſtabliſhed rule of Horace. "Fi 


Nec deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
6“ Inciderit:“ AT | 5 


Calypſo was a goddeſs, and conſequently all human means were 
injuifcient to deliver Ulyſſes. There was therefore a neceſſity t 
have recourſe to the gods. „ 72 | 


; 2 ors 
v. 80. The bow'r of Calypſo, ] It is impoſſible for a painter to; 
draw a more admirable rural landſchape: the bower of Calypſo is 
the principal figure, ſurrounded with a ſhade of different trees: 
grcen meadows adorned with flowers, beautiful ſountains, and 
Vines loaded with cluſters of grapes, and birds hovering in the air, 
are ſeen in the livelieſt colours in Homer's: poetry. But whoever - 
obſerves the particular trees, plants, birds, &c. will find another 
cauty ot propriety in this deſcription, every part being adapted, 
| 2 the whole ſcene drawn agreeable.to a country ſituate by the 
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Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 

With purple cluſters bluſhing thro? the green. 

Four limpid fountains from the elefts diſtil, 90 
And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev'ral rill, 

In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill: 

Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 
A ſcene, where if a god ſhould caft his ſight, 95 
A god might gaze, and wander with delight! 


Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n: he ſtay'd 


Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. 
Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew ; 

For pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view | 100 
Stand ſtill confeſt, tho? diſtant far they lie 

'To habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. 

But ſad Ulyſſes, by himſelf apart, 


Pour'd the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart; 


All on the lonely ſhore he ſat to weep, 105 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 


v. 89. The purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the * Euſtathius 
endeavours 2 the ye 2 4 year 4 Ulyſſes departed 
from that iſland + he concludes it to be in the latter end of au- 
tumn, or the beginning of winter; for Calypſo is deſcribed as 
making uſe of a fire; ſo is Arete in the fixth Look; and Eumæus 
and Ulyſſes in other parts of the Odyſſey, This gives us reaſon to 
conclude, that the ſummer heats were paſt; and what makes it 
ſtill more probable is, that a vine is in this place ſaid to be loaded 
with grapes, which plainly confines the ſeaſon of the year to the 
autumn. 5 | | 33 

v. 103. Bat ſad U ys by bimſelf apurt.] Euſtathius imagines, 


that the poet deſcribes Ulyſles abſent from Calypſo, to the end 
that Calypſo might lay a ſeeming obligation upon Ulyſſes, by ap- 


pearing to diſmifs him voluntarily: for Ulyſſes being abfent, could 
not know that Mercury had commanded his departure; fo that 
this favour appears to proceed from the ſole kindneſs of the goddels, 


| Dacier diſlikes this obſervation, and ſhews that decency requires 
the abſence of Ulyſſes; if the poet had deſcribed him'in the com- 
pany of Calypfo, it might have given ſuſpicion of an amorous diſ- 


poſition, and he might ſeem content with his abſence from his 
countty : but the very nature of the poem requires that he ſhould 
be continually endeavouring to return to it: the poet therefore 


5 


Book Vo HOMER's ODYSSEY.” 163 " 
Tow'rd his lov'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in vain, ? 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 

Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 

To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 110 

God of the golden wand! on what beheſt 
Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 

Lov'd as thou art, thy free inj unctions lay; 

Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 115 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r. 

Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread, 
(Ambrofial cates, with nectar roſy- red) 7 
Hermes the hoſpitable rite partook, Ny 
Divine refection! then recruited, ſpoke. 120. 

What mov'd this journey from my native ſky, 

A goddeſs afks, nor can a god deny: _ 
Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove's command 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleaſing land; SE 
For who, ſelf-mov'd, with. weary wing wou'd ſweep 
Such length of ocean and unmeaſur'd deep: 126 
A world of waters! far from all the ways 8 
Where men frequent, or ſacred altars blaze? 
But to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we muſt pay; 
What pow'r ſo great, to dare to diſobey? 130 
A man, he ſays, a man reſides with thee, 
Of all his kind moſt worn with miſer _ - 
The Greeks (whoſe arms for nine long years employ'd 
Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deftroy'd). 
At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 135 
With conqueſt proud, incens'd Minerva's pow'r: 
| Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl'd 

With forms purſu'd them thro” the liquid world, 
with great judgment deſcribes him agreeably to his character; his 
mind is entirely taken up with his misfortunes, and neglecting all 


the pleaſures which a goddeſs could confer, he entertains himſelf 


with his own melancholy reflections, ſitting in ſolitude upon tis 
ſea-ſhore. i | 4 3 34. 


— 
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There all his veſſels ſunk beneath the wave ! 
There all his dear companions found their grave! 140 
Sav'd from the jaws of death by heav'n's decree, 
The tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 
Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 
Straight to diſmiſs ; ſo deſtiny commands : 
Impatient fate his near return attends, 145 
And calls him to his country, and his friends. 
Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the goddeſs ſhook ; 

Then thus her anguiſh and her paſſion broke. 
Ungracious gods with ſpite and envy curft! 

Still to your own ætherial race the worſt ! - 2760: 
Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, ES 

And love, the only fweet of life, deſtroy. 

Did ever goddeſs by her charms engage 

A favour'd mortal, and not feel your rage? 
So when Aurora ſought Orion's love, 15 
Her joys diſturb'd your bliſsful hours above, 
Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 
Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart. 


v. 155. Orion.) The love of Calypſo to Ulyſſes might ſeem too 
bold a fiction, and contrary to all credibility, Ulyſſes being a mor- 
tal, ſhe a goddeſs: Homer therefore to ſoften the relation, brings, 
in inſtances of the like paſſion, in Orion and lifion ; and by this 
he fully juſtifies his own conduct, the poet being at liberty to 
make uſe of any prevailing ſtory, though it were all fable and 

But why ſhould the death of Orion be here aſcribed to Diana 
whereas in-other places ſhe is ſaid to exerciſe her power only over 
womeu ? The reaſon is, ſhe flew him for offering violence to her 
chaſtity; for though Homer be ſilent about his crime, yet Horace 
relates it. 1 ER b 2 


— — Integræ 
% Tentator Orion Diane . 
„ Virginea domitus ſagittà.“ ig 


Euſtathius gives another reaſon why Aurora is ſaid to be in love 
with Orion, He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh ' 
baok of the Odyſky,; and the morning, or Aurora, is moſt fa* 
vourable to thoſe diverſions, 3 | r 


— 
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So when the covert of the thrice- ear'd field 
Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 160 
Scarce could Iäſion taſte her heav'nly charms, 
But Jove's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms. 
And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs! 
Am I the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs? 
A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and wave, , 16g 
It was my crime to pity, and to fave; | 
When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And ſunk his brave companions in the main. 

Alone, abandon'd, in mid-ocean toſt, pn 
The ſport of winds, and driv'n from ev'ry coaſt, 170 
Hither this man of miſeries J led, 8 : 
Receiv'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed; 
Nay promis'd (vainly promis'd !) to beſtow 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 


v. 161, Scarce could Jaan, &.] Ceres is here underſtood alle. 
gorically, to fignify the carth ; Iaſon was a great huſbandman, 
and conſequently Ceres may eafily be feigned to be in love with 
him: the thunderbolt with which he is flain ſignifies the exceſs 


of heat, which frequently diſappoints the hopes of the labourer, 
Euſtathius. 8 | | | 


v. 165. A man, an outcaff to the form and wave, 
It vas my crime to pity, and to ſave, &c.] 


Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews very naturally how paſſion 
miſzuides the underſtanding, She views her own cauſe in the mo 
advantageous, but falſe light, and thence concludes, that Jupiter 
offers a piece of injuſtice in commanding the departure of Ulyſſes: 
the tells Mercury, that it is ſhe who had preſerved his life, who 
had entertained him with affection, and offered him immortality ; 
and would Jupiter thus repay her tenderneſs to Ulyſſes? Would 
N force him from a place where nothing was wanting to his 
appineſs, and expoſe him again to the like dangers from which 
fae had preſerved him? This was an act of cruelty. But on the 
contrary, ſhe ſpeaks not one word concerning the truth of the 
caule, viz. that ſhe offered violence to the inclinations of Ulyſſes 3 
that ſhe made him miſerable by detaining him, not only from his 
wife, but from his whole dominions; and never conſiders that Ju- 
Piter is juſt in delivering him from his captivity, This is a very 
wely, though unhappy picture of human nature, which is too 


pt to fall into errour, and then endeavours to juſtify an ertour by 


a ſeeming reaſon, Dacier, 
Vo Ls I, i 
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166 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book v. 
Tis paſt — and Jove decrees he ſhall remove; 1) 5 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to Jove. 
Go then he may; (he muſt, if he ordain, 
Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again) 
But never; never ſhall Calypſo ſend 
To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend. 189 
What ſhips have I, what ſailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 
Vet, I'll direct the ſafeſt means to go: 
That laſt advice 1s all I can beſtow, 

To her, the pow'r who bears the charming rod. 18; 
Diſmiſs the man, nor irritate the god ; - 


| Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 
For what fo dreadful as the wrath of Jove? 


Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving ſky, 
And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. 199 
'The nymph, obedient to divine command, 


To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the ſand. 


Him penſive on the lonely beach ſhe found, 


With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents drown'd, 


And inly pining for his native ſhore | 195 
For now the ſoft enchantreſs pleas'd no more:  _ 
For now, reluctant, and conſtrain'd by charms, 
Abſent he lay in her deſiring arms, 


v. 198, Abſent be lay in ber defiring arms.] This paſſage has 
fallen under the ſevere cenſure of the critics, they condemn it as 
an act of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of morality in Ulyiles : 
it would be ſufficient to anſwer, that a poet is not obliged to draw 
a perfect character in the perſon of his hero: perfection is not to 
be found in human life, and conſequently ought not to be aſcribed 
to it in poetry: neither Achilles nor Æneas are perfect charac- 
ters: Qneas, in particular, is as guilty, with reſpecs to Dido, in 
the deſertion of her, (for Virgil tells us they were married,“ con- 
«© nubio jungam ſtabili)“ as Viyſſes can be imagined by the moſt 
ſevere critic, with reſpect to Calypſo, | 

But thoſe who have blamed this paſſage, form their judgmen's 
from the morality of theſe ages, and not from the theology of the 
ancients: polygamy was then allowed, and even concubinage, 
without being eſteemed any breach or conjugal fidelity: if this bs 
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Book V. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 167 


In ſlumber wore the heavy night away, 


On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 200 
There fat all deſolate, and ſigh'd alone 7 
With echoing ſorrows made the mountains groan, 


And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 

"Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ftream'd again. 
Here, on the muſing mood the goddeſs preſt, 205 

Approaching ſoft; and thus the chief addreſt. 

Unhappy man! to waſting woes a prey, 

No more in ſorrows languiſh life away: 

Free as the winds I give thee now to rove | 

Go, fell the timber of yon' lofty grove, 210 

And form a raft, and build the riſing ſhip, 

Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep. 

To ſtore the veſſel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and roſy wine, 

And life-ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, 215 

And proſp'rous gales to waft thee on the way, 

Theſe if the gods with my defires comply, 

(The gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better ſk&1ll'd in dark events to come) | 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 220 
With ſighs, Ulyſſes heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 


Then thus his melancholy filence broke, 


not admitted, the heathen gods are as guilty as the heathen heroes, 
and Jupiter and Ulyſſes are equally criminals, | 

This very paſſage ſhews the ſincere aftetion which Ulyſſes re- 
tained for his wife Penelope; even a goddeſs cannot perſuade him 
to forget her; his perſon is in the power of Calypſo, but his heart 
is with Penelope. Tully had this book of Homer in his thought 
when he ſaid of Ulytles, „ Vetulam ſuam prætulit immor- 
Talat, | | | | | 

v. 222, Then thus his melancholy ſilence broke.] It may be aſked 
what occaſions this conduct in Ulyſſes? He has been long defirous 
to return to his country, why then his melancholy at the propoſal 
of it? This proceeds from his apprehenſions of inſincerity in Ca- 
Iypſo: he had long been unable to obtain his diſmiſſion with the 
moſt urgent entreaties: this voluntary kindneſs therefore ſeems 


luſpicious, He is ignorant that Jupiter had commanded his de- 


1 


the full beauty of the original, 


168 HOME Rs ODYSSEY, Book v. 
Some other motive, goddeſs! ſways thy mind, 
(Some cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 


Nor my return the end, nor this the wity, 225 
On a ſlight raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea . 
Huge, horrid, vaſt! where ſcarce in ſafety ſails 
The beſt built ſhip, tho? Jove inſpire the gales. 
'The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulfil ; 


Dark as I am, unconſcious of thy will? 230 


Swear then, thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul forebodes; 

Swear by the ſolemn oath that binds the gods. 
Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey'd, 

And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus reply'd. 

This ſhews thee, friend, by old experience taught, 

And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 236 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe? 

But hear, oh earth, and hear, ye ſacred ſkies! 

And thou, oh Styx! whoſe formidable floods 

Glide thro? the ſhades, and bind th” atteſting gods! 


No form'd deſign, no meditated end 241 


Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend; 


parture, and therefore fears leſt his obſtinate deſire of leaving her 
ſhould have provoked her to deſtroy him, under a ſhew of com- 
plying with his inclinations. This is an inſtance that Ulyies is 
not only wiſe in extricating himſelf from difficulties, but cautious 
in guarding againſt dangers, | bg: 

v. 238. But bear, ob earth, and hear, ye ſacred Ries !] The oath 
of Calypſo is introduced with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Rapin allows 
it to be an inſtance of true ſublimity. The ancients atteſted all 
nature in their oaths, that all nature might conſpire to puniſh 
their perjuries. Virgil has imitated this paſſage, but not copied 


&: 


« Efto nunc ſol teſtis, & hec mihi terra precanti.“ 


It is the remark of Grotius, that the like expreſſion is found in 


Deuteronomy, © Hear, oh ye heavens, the words that J ſpeaks 
cc and let the earth hear the words of my mouth,” Which may 


almoſt literally be rendered by this verſe of Homer, 


ic voy vid yala, 3 Gpay; tops Feger. 
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Kind the perſuaſion, and ſincere my aim; | 
The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame, 


Heav'n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 266 


But giv'n the ſenſe to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having ſaid, the goddeſs march'd before: 
He trod her footſteps in the ſandy ſhore. 
At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their ſtate ; 


He fill'd the throne where Mercury had fat, 250 


For him, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains; 
Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 


Their hunger ſatiate, and their thirſt repreſt, 25 5 


Thus ſpoke Calypſo to her god-like gueſt. 

Ulyſſes! (with a figh ſhe thus began) 
O ſprung from gods! in wiſdom more than man, 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart ? | 
Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 260 
Farewel! and ever joyful may'ft thou be, 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me. 


v. 251, For bim, the nympb a rich repaſt ordains,} The paſſion 
of love is no where deſcribed in all Homer, but in this paſſage be- 
tween Calypſo and Ulyſſes; and we find that the poet is not un- 
fucceſsful in drawing the tender, as. well as the fiercer paſſions. 
This ſeemingly irifling circumſtance is an inſtance of it; love de- 
lights to oblige, and the leaft offices receive a value from the per- 
fon who performs : this is the reaſon why Calypſo ſerves Ulyſſes 
with her own hands: her damſels attend her, but love makes it 
a pleaſure to her to attend Ulyfles, Euſtathius. 5 

Calypſo ſhews more fondneſs for Ulyſſes, than Ulyſſes for Ca- 
lypſo: indeed Ulyſſes had been no leſs than ſeven years in the fa- 
vour of that goddeſs ; it was a kind of matrimony, and huſbands 
are not altogether ſo fond as lovers, But the true reaſon is, a 
more tender behaviour had been contrary to the character of Ulyſ- 
ſes; it is neceſſary that his ſtay ſhould be by conſtraint, that he' 

ould continually be endeavouring to return to his own country; 
non in any thing during his abſence, had outraged his character. 

is return is the main hinge upon which the whole Odyſſey turns, 


e no nleaſure, not even a goddeſs, ought to divert him. 
f It, 5 h 7 1 | 


13 


and conſequently to have diſcovered too great a degree of ſatisſac- 


170 HOME RSs ODYSSEY. Book v. 
But ah, Ulyſſes! wert thou giv'n to know 
What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo; 
Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 265 


And ev'n theſe ſlighted charms might learn to pleaſe, 


A willing goddeſs and immortal life, 

Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife, 

Am I inferiour to a mortal dame ? 

Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame? 270 

Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heav'nly fair? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 

Againſt Ulyſſes ſhall thy anger riſe ? 

Lov'd and ador'd, oh goddeſs, as thou art, 275 

Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 

Tho' well I ſee thy graces far above 


The dear, tho' mortal, object of my love, 


Of youth eternal well the diff'rence know, 


And the ſhort date of fading charms below; 280 


v. 263. But ab Ulyſſes ! wert theu giv'n to knew 
CH What fate yet deoms thee, — —] 


This is another inſtance of the tyranny of the paſſion of love: 
Calypſo had received a command to diſmiſs Ulyſſes; Mercury had 
laid before her the fatal conſequences of her refuſal, and ſhe had 
promiſed to ſend him away; but her love here again prevails over 
ker reaſon ; ſhe frames excuſes {till to detain him, and though be 
dares not keep him, ſhe knows not how to part with him, This 


is a true picture of nature; love this moment reſolves, the next 


breaks theſe reſolutions : ſhe had promiſed to obey Jupiter, 1n not 
detaining Ulyſſes; but ſhe endeavours to perſuade Ulyſſes not to 


go away. 


v. 277. Tho" quell I ſee thy graces far abowe 
Tbe dear, tho" mortal, object of my love. ] 


Vlyles ſhews great addreſs in this anſwer to Calypſo ; he ſoftens | 
the ſeverity of it, by firſt aſking a favourable acceptance of what 


he is about to ſay; he calls her his adored goddeſs, and places Pe- 


nelope in every degree below the perfections of Calypſo. As it is 


the nature of women not to endure a rival, Ulyſſes aſſigns the 0 
fire of his return to another cauſe than the love of Penelope, an 
aſcribes it ſolely to the love he bears his country, Euſtathius. 


Yet ev'ry day, while abſent thus I roam, 

J languiſh to return, and die at home. 

Whate'er the gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 

In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war, 

„Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 285 

Enur'd to perils, to the worſt reſign'd. 

By ſeas, by wars, ſo many dangers run; 

Still I can ſuffer: their high will be done! 
Thus while he ſpoke, the beamy ſun deſcends, 

And riſing night her friendly ſhade extends. 290 

To the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, 

And ſlept delighted with the gifts of love. 

When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 

Ulyſtes rob'd him in the cloak and veſt. 

The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent grac'd, 295 

Her ſwelling loins a radiant zone embrac' c 

With flow'rs of gold: an under robe, unbound, 

In ſhowy waves flow'd glitt'ring on the ground. 

Forth-iſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 8 

A weighty ax, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 300 

And double edg'd; the handle ſmooth and plain, 

Wrought of the clouded olive's eaſy grain; 

And next, a wedge to drive with ſweepy ſway : 

Then to the neighbouring foreſt led the way. 


On the lone iſſand's utmoſt verge there tood gog 


Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Whoſe leafleſs ſummits to the ſkies aſpire, 
Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear'd by heav'nly fire: 
(Already dry'd.) Theſe pointing out to view, 


The nymph juſt ſhew'd him, and with tears withdrew, 


Now toils the hero; trees on trees o'erthrown 311 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſt groan: | 


v. 311, c. Ulyſſes builds bis fhip.] This paſſage has fallen 
under cenſure, as outraging all probability: Rapin believes it to 
be impoſſible for one man alone to build ſo compleat a veſſel in the 
compaſs of four days; and perhaps the ſame opindon might lead 
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- Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd, 
And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, 315 
He ſmooth'd and ſquar'dꝰ em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Calypſo found) 
With thoſe he pierc'd 'em, and with clinchers bounds 


Boſſu into a mĩſtaxe, who allows twenty days to Ulyſſes in build. 
ing it; he applies the word slut, or twenty, to the days, Which 


ought to be applied to the trees; 3y3za is underſtood, for the poet 
immediately after declares that the whole was compleated in the 
ſpace of four days; neither is there any thing incredible in the de- 
ſcription, I have obſerved already that this veſſel is but Zsa, a 
float, or raft; it is true, Ulyſſes cuts down twenty trees to build it; 
this may ſeem too great a proviſion of materials for ſo ſmall an un- 
_ dertaking : but why ſhould we imagine theſe to be large trees? 
The deſc:iption plainly ſhews the contrary, for it had been impoſ- 
 Hible to have felled twenty large trees in the ſpace of four days, 


much more to have built a veſſel proportionable to ſuch materials; 
but the veſſel was but ſmall, and conſequently ſuch were the trees. 


Homer calls theſe . dry trees; this is not inſerted without rea- 
ſon, for green wood is unfit for navigation, 


Homer in this paſſage ſhews his ſkill in mechanics; a ſhipwright 


could not have deſcribed a veſlel more exactly; but what is chiefly 
valuable is the infight it gives us to what degree this art of ſhip- 


building was then arrived: we find likewife what uſe navigators 


made of aftronomy in thoſe ages; ſo that this paſſage deſerves a 


double regard, as a fine piece of poetry, and a valuable temain of 
antiquity, | ” | 


v. 317. (The wwimbles for the work Colypſo found.) And 


v. 329. Thy loom, Calypſo ! for the future ſails 
Supply d the cloth, ] | as | 


| It is remarkable that Calypſo brings the tools to Ulyſſes at ſeveral 


times: this is another inſtance of the nature of loye ; it ſeeks op- 
portunities to be in the company of the beloved perſon, Calypſo 
is an inſtance of it: ſhe frequently goes away, and frequently re- 
turns: ſhe delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at 
once to Ulyſſes ; fo that though ſhe cannot divert him from the re- 
ſolutions of leaving her, yet ſhe protracts his ſtay, 3 
It may be neceſſary to make ſome obſervation in general upon 
this paflage of Calypfo and Ulyſſes, Mr. Dryden has been very ſe- 


vere upon it. What are the tears, ſays he, of Calypſo for being 


e left, to the fury and death of Dido? Where is there the whole 
cc proceſs of her paſſion, and all its violent effects to be found, in 
the languihing epiſode of the Odyſſey? Much may be ſaid in 
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Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forms 
Some bark's broad bottom to out- ride the ſtorms, 328 
80 large he built the raft: chen ribb'd it ſtrong 

From ſpace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along; 
Theſe form'd the ſides : the deck he faſhion'd laſt 
Then o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maſt, =, 

With croſſing ſail-yards dancing in the wind; 325 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd. = 
(Wich yielding oſiers fenc'd, to break the force 

Of ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 


vindication of Homer; there is a wide difference between the cha- 
raters of Dido and Calypſo; Calypſo is a goddeſs, and conſequently 
not liable to the ſame paſſions, as an enraged woman: yet diſap- 
pointed love being always an outragious paſſion, Homer makes her 
break out into blaſphemies againft Jupiter and all the gods, „ But 
« the ſame proceſs of love is not found in Homer as in Virgil;“ it 
is true, and Homer had been very injudicions if he had inſerted it, 
The time allows it not; it was neceſſary for Homer to delcribe the 
concluſion of Calypſo's paſſion, not the beginning or proceſs of it. 
It was neceſſary to carry on the main deſign of the poem, viz, the 
departure of Ulyſſes, in order to his re-eſtabliſhment 3 and not 
amuſe the reader with a detail of a paſſion that was fo far from con- 
tributing to the end of the poem, that it was the greateſt impedi- 
ment to it, If the poet had found an enlargement neceſſary to his 
deſign, had he attempted a full deſcription of the paſſion, and then 
failed, Mr, Drydea's criticiſm had been judicious, Virgil had a 
fair opportunity to expatiate, nay, the occahon required it, inaſ- 
much as the love of Dido contributed to the defign of the poem; it 
brought about her aſhftance to neus, and the preſervation of his 
companions ; and conſequently the copiouſneſs of Virgil is as judi- 
cious as the conciſeneſs of Homer, I allow Virgil's to be a maſ- 
terpiece : perhaps no images are more happily drawn in all that 
poet; but the paſſages in the two authors are not ſimilar, and con- 
fequently admit of no compariſon : would it not have been inſuffer- 
able in Homer, to have ſtepped ſeven years backward, to deſcribe 
the proceſs of Calypſo's paſſion, when the very nature of the poem 
requires taat Ulyſſes ſhould immediately return to his own coun- 
try? onght the action to be ſuſpended for a fine deſcription ? But 
an oppoſite conduct was judicious in both the poets, and therefore 
| irgil 13 commendable for giving us the whole proceſs of a love- 
paiion in Dido, Homer for only relating the concluſion of it in Ca- 
Iypſo, I will only add, that Virgil has borrowed his machinery 
from Homer, and that the departure of MÆneas and Ulyſſes is brought. 
abont by the command of Jupiter, and the deſcent of Mercury. 


ls 


Supply'd the cloth, capacious of the pales. 
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With ftays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
And, roll'd on levers, lanch'd her in the deep. 

Four days were paſt, and now the work compleat, 
Shone the fifth morn: when from her facred ſeat _ 
The nymph diſmiſt him, (od'rous garments giv'n) 335 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav'n: 
Then fill'd two goat-kins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with ſable wine : 

Of ev'ry kind, proviſions heav'd aboard; 
And the full decks with copious viands ſtor d. 34 


The goddeſs, laſt, a gentle breeze ſupplies, 


To curl old ocean, and to warm the ſkies. 
And now rejoicing in the proſp'rous gales, 


With beating heart Ulyſſes ſpreads his fails ; 


Plac'd at the helm he ſat, and mark'd the ſkies, 345 
Nor clos'd in fleep his ever-watchful eyes. | 


There view'd the Pleiads, and the northern team, 


And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the ſky 


The bear revolving, points his golden eye: 350 


Who ſhines exalted on th' ztherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main, 
Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 
The nymph directed, as he ſail'd the deep. 


v. 344. = es ſpreads bis fails.] It is obſervable that 
the _ paſſes over the We of Calypſo 2M Ulyſſes in ſilence; he 
leaves it to be imagined by the reader, and proſecutes his main 
action. Nothing but a cold compliment could have proceeded from 
Ulyſſes, he being overjoyed at the proſpect of returning to his coun- 
try: it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit the relation; and 
not draw Calypſo in tears, and Ulyſſes in a tranſport of joy. Be- 
ſides, it was neceſſary to ſhorten the epiſode: the commands of Ju- 
piter were immediately to be obeyed; and the ſtory being now 
turned to Ulyſſes, it was requiſite to put him immediately upon 
action, and deſcribe him endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh his own af 


_ Fairs, which is the whole deſign of the Odylley, 
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Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy wayͤ 355 
The diſtant land appear'd the following day: 

Then ſwell'd to fight Phæacia's duſky coaſt, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours loſt : 

That lay before him, indiſtinct and vaſt, 


Like a broad ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte. 360 


But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
From far, on Solymé's aerial brow, 


v. 355. Full ſev' nteen nights be cut the feamy ⁊bay.] It may ſeem 
incredible that one perſon ſhould be able to manage a veſſel ſeven- 
teen days without any aſſiſtance; but Euſtathius vindicates Homer 
by an inſtance that very much reſembles this of Ulyſſes, A cer- 
tain Pamphylian being taken priſoner, and carried to Tamiathis 


(afterwards Damietta) in Egypt, continued there ſeveral years; 


but being continnally defirous to return to his country, he pretends 


a (kill in ſea affairs: this ſucceeds, and he is immediately em 


ployed in maritime buſineſs, and permitted the liberty to follow it 
according to his own inclination, without any inſpection. He 
made uſe of this opportunity, and furniſhing himſelf with a fail, 
and proviſions for a long voyage, committed himſelf to the ſea all 
alone; he croſſed that vaſt extent of waters that lies between /Egypt 
and Pamphyla, and arrived ſafely in his own country: in memory 


of this prodigious event he changed his name, and was called Me- 


rab rug, or the Sole-ſailor; and the family was not extinct in the 


days of Euſtathius. | 5 
It may not be improper to obſerve, that this deſcription of Ulyſ- 
ſes failing alone, is a demonſtration of the ſmallneſs of his veſſel ; 
tor it is impoſſible that a large one could be managed by a ſingle per- 
lon. It is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken down for the 
veſſel, but this does not imply that all the trees were made ule of, 
but only ſo much of them as was neceflary to his purpoſe, | 
v. 360, Like a broad ſpield amid the wat'ry waſte.] This expreſ- 
hon gives a very lively idea of an iſland of ſmall extent, that is of 
a form more long than large: Ariſtarchus, inlead of piss, writes 


> 


» 


1 


lyrians to ſignify ax, or a miſt; this likewiſe very well repre- 


ſents the firſt appearance of land to thoſe that ſail at a diſtance ; it 
appears indiſtin& and confuſed, or, as it is here expreſſed, like a 


miſt. Euſtathius. | | = 

v. 362, From Solyme's aerial brow. ] There is ſome difficulty in 
this paſſage. Strabo, as Euſtathius obſerves, affirms that the ex- 
preflion of Neptune's ſceing Ulyſſes from the mountain of Solyme, 
13 to be taken in a general ſenſe, and not to denote the Solymæan 
mountains in Piſidia; but other eaſtern mountains that bear the 
lamc appellation, In propriety, the Solymæans inhabit the Turg- 

1 6 | 


ie or reſembling a fig; others tell us, that fu is uſed by the 
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The king of ocean ſaw, and ſeeing burn'd, 

(From Athiopia's happy climes return'd) 

The raging monarch ſhook his azure head, 365 

And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſaid. ht 
Heav*ns ! how uncertain are the pow'rs on high? 

Is then revers'd the ſentence of the ſky, 

In one man's favour; while a diſtant gueſt 


1 ſhar'd ſecure the Æthiopian feaſt ? 378 


Behold how near Phæacia's land he draws ! 
'The land, affix'd by fate's eternal laws 


To end his toils. Is then our anger vain ? 


No ; if this ſceptre yet commands the main. | 
He ſpoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd, 375 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of earth and ſea deforms, 

Swells all the winds, and rouſes all the ſtorms, 


Dove ruſh'd the night: eaſt, weſt, together roar; 
And ſouth, and north, roll mountains to the ſhore; 380 


Then ſhook the hero, to deſpair reſign'd, 

And queſtion'd thus his yet- unconquer'd mind, 
Wretch that I am | what farther fates attend 

This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd end? 

Too well alas! the iſtand goddeſs knew, 385 
On the black ſea what perils ſhou'd enfue. 

New horrours now this deſtin'd head encloſe ; 
UnflPd is yet the meaſure of my woes; 


mits of mount Taurus, from Lycia even to Pifidia z theſe were 
very diſtant from the paſſage of Neptune from the Ethiopians, and 


conſequently could not be the mountains intended by Homer; we 


muſt therefore have recourſe to the preceding aſſertion of Strabo, 


For a ſolution of the difficulty. Dacier endeavours to explain it ano- ; 
ther way; who knows, ſays the, but that the name of Solymæan 


was anciently extended to all yery elevated mountains ? Bochart 


_ affirms, that the word Solimy is derived from the Hebrew Selem,. 
or darkneſs ; why then might not this be a general appellation ? 


But this is all conjecture, and it is much more probable that ſuch 


a name ſhould be given to ſome mountains by way of diſtinction and 
emphatically, from ſome peculiar and extraordinary quality; than 


extend itſelf to all very lofty mountains, which could only intro- 
duce confuſion and errour, | 
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With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are crown'd ? 
What raging winds ? what roaring waters round? 390 
'Tis Jove himſelf the felling tempeſt rears ; 
| Death, preſent death, on ev'ry fide appears. 

| Happy ! thrice happy! who, in battle ſlain, 

Preſt, in Atrides? cauſe, the Trojan plain: | 

Oh! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall; 395 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall; 

(Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jay'lins fled | 
From conqu'ring Troy around Achilles dead) 


v. 303. Happy! thrice happy ! wwho, in battle ſlain 
my | Pre, in Arides cauſe, the Trojan plain. ] 


Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs relates a memorable ſtory concerning 
Memmius, the Roman general : when he had facked the city Co- 
rinth, and made flaves of thoſe who ſurvived the ruin of it, he 
commanded one of the youths of a liberal education to write down 
ſome ſentence in his preſence, according to his own inclinations, 
The youth immediately wrote this paſſage from Homer, 


Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle ſlain, 
Preſt, in Atrides* cauſe, the Trojan plain. 


Memmius immediately burſt into tears, and gave the youth and al! 
his relations their liberty. 5 „ 

Virgil has tranſlated this paſſage in the firſt book of his Æneis. 
The ſtorm and the behaviour of Æneas are copied exactly from it. 
The ſtorm, in both the poets, is deſcribed conciſely, but the ima- 
ges are full of terrour; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads in 
his ſteps without any deviation. Ulyſſes falls into lamentation, ſo 
does ZEneas : Ulyſſes wiſhes he had found a nobler death, ſo does. 
ZEneas : this diſcovers a bravery of ſpirit, they lement not that 
they are to die, but only the inglorious manner of it. This fully 
anſwers an objection that has been made both againſt Homer and 
Virgil, who have been blamed for deſcribing their heroes with ſuch 
an air of mean-ſpiritedneſs, Drowning was eſteemed by the an- 
cients an accurſed death, as it deprived their bodies of the rites of 
ſepulture ; it is therefore no wonder that this kind of death was 
Lreatly dreaded, ſince it barred their entrance into the happy re- 
bions of the dead for many hundreds of years. | 


v. 397. (Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav'lins fled 
Frem conqu ring Troy around Achilles dead.) 
Theſe words have relation to an action, no where deſcribed in the 
Iliad or Odyſſey. When Achilles was flain by the treachery of 
Paris, the Trojans made a ſally to gain his body, but Ulyſſes car- 
ried it off upon his ſhoulders, while Ajax protected him with his 
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All Greece had paid me ſolemn fun'rals then, 
And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 400 
A ſhameful fate now hides my hapleſs head, 
Un-wept, un- noted, and for ever dead! _ 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The raft it cover'd, and the maſt it broke; 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 4035 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was borne; 
While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
Flew ſail and fail-yards rattling o'er the main. 
Long preſs'd, he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, 
Clogg'd by the cumbrous veſt Calypſo gave: 410 
At length emerging, from his noſtrils wide 
And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide, 
Ev'n then not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 
He ſeiz'd the raft, and leapt into his ſeat, _ 
Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 415 
Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood, 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt 
Now to, now fro, before th* autumnal blaſt ; 
Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 
So roll'd the float, and fo its texture held : 420 
And now the ſouth, and now the north, bear ſway, } 
And now the eaſt the foamy floods obey, 
And now the weſt-wind whirls it o'er the ſea, + 

The wand'ring chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 
Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt: 425 


ſhield, The war of Troy is not the ſubject of the Iliad, and there- 
fore relates not the death of Achilles; but, as Longinus remarks, 
ke inſerts many actions in the Odyſſey which are the ſequel of the 
ſtory of the Iliad, This conduct has a very happy effect; he ag- 
grandizes the character of Ulyſſes by thoſe ſhort hiſtories, and has 
found out the way to make him praiſe himſelf, without vanity» 


v. 424. The w¾and' ring chief, with toils on toils opprefly 
Leucotbea ſaw, and pity touch d ber breaſl.] 


It is not probable that Ulyſſes could eſcape ſo great a danger by his 
own Rrength alone; and therefore the poet introduces Leucothea to 
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(Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmus? ſtrain, - 
But now an azure ſiſter of the main) 

Swift as a ſea-mew ſpringing from the flood, 

All radiant on the raft the goddeſs ſtood : 

Then thus addreſs'd him: Thou, whom heav'n decrees 
To Neptune's wrath, ſtern tyrant of the ſeas, 431 
(Unequal conteſt ;) not his rage and pow'r, 

Great as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour. _ 

What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform! 

Forſake thy float, and leave it to the ſtorm; 435 
Strip of thy garments ; Neptune's fury brave 
With naked ſtrength, and plunge into the wave, 
To reach Phæacia all thy nerves extend, 

There fate decrees thy miſeries ſhall end. 


This heav'nly ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind, 440 


And live ; give all thy terrours to the wind. 


alfiſt in his preſervation. But it may be aſked, if this is not con- 


tradictory to the command of Jupiter in the beginning of the book ? 


Ulyfies is there forbid all aſſiſtance either from men or gods; whence 
then is it that Leucothea preſerves him? The former paſſage is to 
be underſtood to imply an interdiction only of all aſſiſtance, until 
Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked ; he was to ſuffer, not to die: thus Pallas 
afterwards calms the ſtorm ; ſhe may be imagined to have a power 
over the winds, as ſhe is the daughter of Jupiter, who denotes the 


air, according to the obſervation of Euftathius : here Leucothea is 


very properly introduced to preſerve Ulyſſes ; ſhe is a ſea-goddeſs, 


and had been a mortal, and therefore intereſts herſelf in the cauſe 


of a mortal, 


| : 1 9 
v. 440. This beau ny ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind] This paſſage 


may ſeem extraordinary, and the poet be thought to preſerve Ulyſ- 
ſes by incredible means. What virtue could there be in this ſcarf 
againſt the violence of ſtorms? Euſtathius very well anſwers this 


objection. It is evident that the belief of the power of amulets or 
charms prevailed in the times of Homer; thus Moly is uſed by 


Ulyiſes as a preſervative againſt faſcination, and ſome charm may 
be ſuppoſed to be implied in the Zone or Ceſtus of Venus, Thus 


Ulyiies may be imagined to have worn a ſcarf, or cinCture, as a 


preſervative againſt the perils of the ſea, They conſecrated anti- 
ently Votiva, as tablets, &c. in the temples of their gods: ſo 
Ulyiles, wearing a zone conſecrated to Leucothea, may be ſaid to re- 
celve it from the hands of that goddeſs, Euſtathius obſerves, that 
Leucothea did net appear in the form of a bird, for then how ſhould 
the ſpeak, or how bring this cincture or ſcarf? The expreſſion has 
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Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 
Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 


Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 4k 


With that, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 


Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe roſe ; 


A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 
And all was cover'd with the curling ſea. 
Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 450 
He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind. 
What ſhall I do? Unhappy me! who knows 
But other gods intend me other woes? 
Whoe'er thou art, I ſhall not blindly join 
Thy pleaded reafon, but confult with mine : 455 


relation only to the manner of her riſing out of the ſea, and de- 
ſcending into it; the action, not the perſon, is intended to be re- 
preſenied. Thus Minerva is ſaid in the Odyſſey, “ to fly away, 
devi bg Gvoraia, not in the form, but with the ſwiftneſs of an eagle. 
Moſt of the tranſlators have rendered this paſſage ridiculouſſy; they 


deſcribe her in the real form of a ſea- fowl, though ſhe ſpeaks, and 


gives her ſcarf. So the verſion of Hobbs: 
| She ſpoke, in figure of a water-hen, 


V. 454. — — — I fall mt blindly join 
Thy pleaded reaſon — — —] 


Euſtathius obſerves, that this paſſage is a leſſon to inſtruct us, that 
fecond reflections are preferable to our firſt thoughts; and the poet 
maintains the character of Ulyſſes by deſcribing him thus doubtful 
and cautious. But is not Ulyſſes too incredulous, who will not be- 
heve a goddeſs ? and diſobedient to her, by not committing himſelf 
to the 5 ? Leucothea does not confine Ulyſſes to an immediate 
compliance with her injunctions : ſhe commands him to forſake 
the raft, but leaves the time to his own diſcretion ; and Ulyſſes 
might very juſtly be ſomewhat incredulous, when he knew that 
Neptune was his enemy, and contriving his deſtruction. The doubts 
therefore of Ulyſſes are the doubts of a wiſe man: but then, is not 
_ Ulyites defcribed w th a greater degree of prudence, than the gode 
deſs ? She commands him to leave the raft, . chuſes to make uſe 
of it till he arrives nearer the ſhores, Euſtathius directly aſcribes 
more Wiſd m to Ulyſſes than to Leucothea. This may appear too 
partial; it is ſufficiei.t to obſerve, that the command of Leucothea 
was general, and left the manner of it to his ow, udence. 
| 7 | 
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For ſcarce in ken appears that diſtant iſle 
Thy voice foretells me ſhall conclude my toil. 
Thus then I judge; while yet the planks ſuſtain 
The wild waves fury, here I fix'd remain: | 
But when their texture to the tempeſt yields, 460 
W I lanch advent'rous on the liquid fields, 
W [Join to the help of gods the ſtrength of man, 
== And take this method, fince the beſt I can. 
18 While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 
W The raging god a wat'ry mountain roll'd; 465 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, | 
= Burſt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head. 
WW Planks, beams, diſ-parted fly: the ſcatter'd wood 
Rolls diverſe, and in ann ſtrows the flood. 
== 00 the rude Boreas, o'er the field new-ſhorn, 470 
= Toſles and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. 
End now a fingle beam the chief beftrides ; 
There, pois'd a-while above the bounding tides, 
His limbs diſ-cumbers of the clinging veſt, 
And binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt: 475 
Then prone on ocean in a moment flung, | 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas along 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 
Stern Neptune ey'd him, and contemptuous faid : l 
= Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes aſſay! 489 ! 
600, wander helpleſs on the wat'ry way : | 

Thus, thus find out the deftin'd ſhore, and then 

5 | (If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men. 
. Whate'er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raiſe 
ball laſt remember'd in thy beſt of days. 485 
W This ſaid, his ſea-green ſteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Zgz and the tow'ry dome. 
Nov, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth- ſhaking pow'r, 
3 | Jove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav? ring hour, 
$4 Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 49a 
= -d huft'd the bluſt'ring brethren of the ky. — 
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The drier blaſts alone of Boreas ſway, 
And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 
With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, 

Where fate has deſtin'd he ſhall toil no more. 495 
And now two nights, and now two days were paſt, 
Since wide he wander'd on the wat'ry waſte ; 

Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 

. And hourly panting in the arms of death. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; 500 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curPd, 

And a dead filence ſtill'd the wat'ry world. 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies 
The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes. 505 

As pious children joy with vaſt delight . 
When a lov'd fire revives before their ſight, 
(Who ling'ring long has call'd on death in vain, 
Fixt by ſome dæmon to the bed of pain, 
v. 496. And now tao nig bts, ard now two days are paſt.] It may 


be thought incredible that any perſon ſhould be able to contend t6 
long with a violent form, and at laſt ſurvive it: it is allowed that 


this could ſcarce be done by the natural ſtrength of Ulyſſes ; but the 5 ; 


poet has ſoftened the narration, by aſcribing his preſervation to the 


eincture of Leucothea. The poet likewiſe very judicioufly removes = 5 | 
Neptune, that Ulyſſes may not appear to be-preſerved againſt tie We 
ower of that god; and to reconcile it intirely to credibility, be 3 


introduces Pallas, Who calms the winds and compoſes the waves, 
to make way for his preſervation. 


v. 506. As pious ch Idren joy with waſt deligbt.] This is a ven 


beautiful compariſon, and well adapted to the occaſion. We mil- 


take the intention of it, as Euſtathius obſerves, if we imagine that 1 


Homer intended to compare the perſon of Ulyſſes to theſe children: 


e 


n 


jt is introduced ſolely to expreſs the joy which he conceives at the 85 


fight of land: if we look upon it in any other view, the reſen- 8 
blance is loſt; for the children ſuffer not themſelves, but Ulyſſes 3 


in the utmoſt diſtreſs, Theſe images drawn from common life at jy 
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particularly affecting; they have relation to every man, as eve. 


man may poſſibly be in ſuch circumſtances: other images may * Bn 


more noble, and yet leſs pleaſing : they may raiſe our admiratioh BR En; 


but theſe engage our affections. 6 


v. 50g. Fiat by ſome Damon to the bed of pain.] It was a prevail 


ing opinion among the ancients, that the gods were the authors 0 0 9 
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Tin heav'n by miracle his life reſtore) $10 
W $0 joys Ulyſſes at th* appearing ſhore; 

And ſees (and labours onward as he fees) 

The riſing foreſts, and the tufted trees. 

And now, as near approaching as the ſound 

of human voice the liſt'ning ear may wound, 515 
Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar 

Of murm'ring ſurges breaking on the ſhore : 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
o ſhield the veſſel from the rolling ſea, 

Z But cliffs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful fight ! 
All-rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
Pear ſeiz'd his ſlacken'd limbs and beating heart; 
As thus he commun'd with his ſoul apart. 

= Ah me! when o'er a length of waters toſt, 


WT Theſe eyes at laſt behold th unhop'd-for coaſt, 525 


20 


wt 


all diſeaſes incident to mankind. Hippocrates himſelf confeſſes 

BS that he had found ſome diſtempers, in which the hand of the gods 
| Was manifeſt, Soy 3}, as Dacier obſerves. In this place this aſ- 
ſertion has a peculiar beauty, it ſhews that the malady was not con - 
= tracted by any vice of the father, but inflicted by an evil demons 
Noching is more evident, than that every perſon was ſuppoſed by 
BS the ancients to have a good and a bad dæmon attending him; what 
1 the Greeks called a dæmon, the Romans named a genius, I con- 
es that this is no where directly affirmed in Homer, but as Plu- 
esrreh obſerves, it is plainly intimated. In the ſecond book of the 
8 Iliad the word is uſed both in a good and bad ſenſe; when Ulyſſes 
8 addreſſes himſelf to the generals of the army, he ſays Aaipdvie, in 
ae better ſenſe; and immediately after he uſes it to denote a coward, 


Ae argihung hoo 


T's is a ſtrong evidence, that the notion of a good and bad dæ- 
oon was believed in the days of Homer. . 
.. 524. Ab me. when o' er a length of water! tof, ] Ulyſſes in this 
— Place calls as it were a council in his own breaſt ; conſiders his 
0 7 and how to free himſelf from it. But it may be aſked if 
1 N dee that he ſhould have leiſure for ſuch a conſultation, 
=... Hon . ſuch imminent danger? The anſwer is, that no- 

i 15 Huld be more happily imagined, to exalt his character: he 
15 2Wn.with a great preſence of mind, in the moſt deſperate cir- 


| amitances ; fear does not prevail over his reaſon ; his wiſdom _ 
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No port receives me from the angry main, 

But the loud deeps demand me back again, 

Above ſharp rocks forbid acceſs ; around 

Roar the wild waves; beneath, is ſea profound! 
No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 530 
To ſtem too rapid, and too deep to ſtand, 

If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 

Daſh'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main; 


Or round the iſland if my courſe I bend, 


Where the ports open, or the ſhares deſcend, 535 
Back to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 


Or ſome enormous whale the god may ſend, 
(For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 


'Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, $48 


And hate relentleſs of my heav'nly foe. 


While thus he thought, a monſtrous wave up-bore 


The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore ; 


'Torn was his ſkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 


But inftant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul. © 04S - 


Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 


And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung; 


Till the huge ſurge roll'd off: then, backward iweep | 
The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 
As when the Polypus, from forth his cave 3530 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave; 


dictates the means of his preſervation 3 and his bravery of ſpirit 
ſupports him in the accompliſhment of it. | HD, = 
The poet is alſo very judicious in the management of the ſpeec 
it is conciſe, and therefore proper to the occafion, there being no 
leiſure for prolixity ; every image is drawn from the ſituation £ 
the place, and his preſent condition; he follows nature, and na- 
ture is the foundation of true poetry. 3 Lb * 
v. 550. As when the Polypus.] It is very ſurpriſing to fee oy # 
digious variety with which Homer enlivens his poetry: he riſe * 
falls as his ſubjects lead him, and finds alluſions proper to rep 
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His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſands : 

80 the rough rock had ſhagg'd Ulyſſes“ hands. 

And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
Th' unhappy man; ev'n fate had been in vain: 555 
But all-ſubduing Pallas lent her pow'r, 

And prudence ſav'd him in the needful hour. 

Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 

(A wider circle, but in ſight of ſhore) 
With longing eyes, obſerving, to ſurvey 560 
Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe-ſequeſter'd bay. 

Between the parting rocks at length he ſpy'd 

A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide ; 

Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 

And form'd a bay, impervious to the wind. 565 
To this calm port the glad Ulyſles preſt, 


And hail'd the river, and its god addreſt. 


ſent an hero in battle, or a perſon in calamity. We have here an 
inſtance of it; he compares Ulyſſes to a Polypus; the ſimilitude is 
ſuited to che element, and to the condition of the perſon. It is 
obſervable, that this is- the only full deſcription of a perſon ſhip- 
wrecked in all his poems: he therefore gives a looſe to his ĩimagi- 
nation, and enlarges upon it very copiouſly. There appears a ſur- 
prifing fertility of invention through the whole of it : in what a 
variety of attitudes is Ulyſſes drawn, during the ſtorm, and at his 
eſcape from it? His ſoliloquies in the turns of his condition, while 
he is ſometimes almoſt out of danger, and then again involved in 
new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He ennobles the 
Whole by his machinery, and Neptune, Pallas and Leucothea in- 
tereſt themfelves in his ſafety or deſtruction. He has likewiſe 
choſen the moſt proper occaſion for a copious deſcription ; there is 
leiſure for it. The propoſition of the poem requires him to de- 
ſeribe a man of ſufferings in the perſon of Ulyſſes: he therefore no 
ſooner introduces him, but he throws him into the utmoſt calami- 
ties, and deſcribes them largely, to ſhew at once the greatneſs of 
15 diſtreſs, and his wiſdom and patience under it. In what are 
the ſufferings of Eneas in Virgil comparable to theſe of Ulyſſes? 
neas ſuffers little perſonally in comparifon of Ulyſſes, his inci- 
dents have leſs variety, and conſequently leſs beauty, Homer 

draus his images from nature, but embelliſhes thoſe images with 
e utmoſt art, and fruitfulneſs of invention, | 
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Whoe'er thou art, before whoſe ſtream unknown 
I bend, a ſuppliant at thy wat'ry throne, = 
Hear, azure king! nor let me fly in vain 670 
To thee from Neptune and the raging main, 
Heav'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 
For ſacred ev'n to gods is miſery: 
Let then thy waters give the weary reſt, 
And fave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt. 575 
Fe pray'd, and ſtraight the gentle ſtream ſubſides, 
Detains the ruſhing current of his tides, 
Before the wand'rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, 
And ſoft receives him from the rolling ſea. 
That moment, fainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 580 
He dropt his ſinewy arms: his knees no more 


v. 573+ For ſacred ev'n to gods is miſery.] This expreſſion is bold, 
yet reconcileable to truth: heaven in reality has regard to the mi- 
fery and affliction of good men, and at laſt delivers them from it. 
« Res eſt ſacra miſer, as Dacier obſerves; and Seneca, in his Dis. 
ſertation on Providence, {peaks to this purpoſe, “ Ecce ſpectaculum 
« dignum ad quod reſpiciat, intentus operi ſuo, Deus! Ecce par 
« Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mali fortun3 compoſitus !” Miſery 
is not always a puniſhment, but ſometimes a trial: this is agree- 
able to true theology, | BE | 

vi 578. Before the wwand'rer ſmoot bs the wuat'ry way] Such pal. 
ſages as theſe are bold yet beautiful. Poetry animates every thing, 
and turns rivers into gods. But what occaſion is there for the in- 
tervention of this river- god to ſmooth the waters, when Pallas had 
already compoſed both the ſeas and the ſtorms ? The words in the 
original ſolve the objection, weirSe de of weint yarivmny ; Of 
« ſmoothed the way before him,” that is, his own current: the 
actions therefore are different; Pallas gives a general calmneſs to 
the ſea, the river-god to his own current, 


v. 581, He dropt his finewy arms : his knees no more 
| Perform'd their office.] GS, 


Euſtathius appears to me to give this paſſage a very forced interpre- 
tation ; he imagines that the poet, by ſaying that Ulyſſes bent his 
knees and arms, ſpoke philoſophically, and intended to expreſt 
that he contracted hie limbs, that had been fatigued with the long 
extenſion in ſwimming, by a voluntary remiſſion; leſt they ſhould 
grow ſtiff, and loſe their natural faculty, But this is an impoſſi- 
bility :- how could this be done, when he is ſpeechleſs, fainting, 


5 


> 
* 
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perform'd their office, or his weight upheld: 
His ſwol'n heart heav'd; his bloated body ſwell'd: 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; | 
And loſt in laſſitude lay all the man, 585 
Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath; 
The ſoul ſcarce waking, in the arms of death, 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leucothea's ſcarf unbound ; 
Obſervant of her ward, he turn'd aſide 4-50 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling tide. N 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 

Now parting from the ſtream, Ulyſſes found 5 
A moſſy bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd ; 595 
The bank he preſs'd, and gently kiſs'd the ground; J 


Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, 


Thus to his ſoul the ſage began to ſay. 
What will ye next ordain, ye pow'rs on high! 


And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try ? 600 
Here by the ſtream, if I the night out-wear, * 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear c 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air; 


Or chilly vapours, breathing from the flood | 

When morning riſes ? If I take the wood, 605 
And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs 

Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows; 

Tho? fenc'd from cold, and tho? my toil be paſt, 
What ſavage beaſts may wander in the waſte ? 


Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 610 


To prowling bears, or lions in the way. 


without pulſe and reſpiration? Undoubtedly Homer, as Dacier ob- 
ſerves, means by the expreſſion of Zxapuyt yevara RKH νt, no more 
than that his limbs failed him, or he fainted. If the action was 
voluntary, it implies that he intended to refreſh them, for %% 


*1urlay is generally uſed in that ſenſe by Homer; if involuntary, - 
x ſiznifies he fainted, | | 


There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 


Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, 


This ſtore, with joy the patient hero found, 
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Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood : 
At length he took the paſſage to the wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrours on the riſing brow 
Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below, 61; 


With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove ; Li 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd = . 
With ſiſter-fruits; one fertile, one was wild. is 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 626 M6 
Nor wind ſharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r; 1 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept: WE |: 


Beneath this covert, great Ulyſſes crept. 


(Thick ſtrown by tempeſt thro? the bow' ry ſhade) 62; 
Where three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 
Tho? Boreas rag'd along th' inclement ſky. 


And ſunk amidſt *em, heap'd the leaves around. 
As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide ---.-090 
Remote from neighbours in a foreſt wide, | 


v. 630. As ſome poor peaſant, fated to refide 
Remote from neighbours 


Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low images, What can 
be more unpromifing than this compariſon, and what more ſuc- Wn 
ceſsfully executed? Ulyſſes, in whom remains as it were but ! 
ſpark of life, the vital heat being extinguiſhed by the ſhipwreck, 
is very juſtly compared to a brand, that retains only ſome ſmall 
remains of fire; the leaves that cover Ulyſſes, are reprefented dy 
the embers, and the preſervation of the fire all night, paints the 
revival of his ſpirits by the repoſe of the night; the expreſſion, 


— — fated to reſide 
Remote from neighbours, ——— 


is not added in vain; it gives, as Euſtathius further obſerves, 2 
air of credihility to the alluſion, as if it had really been draw! 
from ſome particular obſervation a perſon that lives in a deſart Eo 
being obliged to ſuch circumſtantial cares, where it is impoſſie 
to have a ſupply, for want of neighbours. Homer literally cab 
theſe remains #* the ſeeds of fire; Aſchylus in his Prometheiv 
calls a ſpark of fire wvpig wnyiy, or © a fountain of fire” lets hap 
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4 | Studious to ſave what human wants require, 

nn embers heap'd, preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 

WS [id in dry foliage thus Ulyſſes lies, 

Til Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 635 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) _ 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


== piy in my judgment, the ideas of fire and water being contra- 

dittory. _ | | | 
The concluſien.] This book begins with the ſeventh day, and 
comprehends the ſpace of twenty-five days; the firt of which is 
en up in the meſſage of Mercury, and interview between Ca- 
bodo and Ulyfſes ; the four following in the building of the veſ- 
z; eighteen before the ſtorm, and two after it. Sv that one and 

WE :urty day re comolecated, finde the opening of the poem. + 


THE 
VVV 
FOOKk Vi 


THE ARGUMEN T. 


Pallas appearing in a dream to Nauficaa (the daughter of 
Alcinous king of Pheacia) commands her to deſcend to 
the river, and waſh the robes of tate, in prepartion to 
her nuptials. Nauſicaa goes with her handmaids to the 
rider; where, while the garments are ſpread on the 
bank, they divert themſelves in ſports. Their voices 
_ anvake Ulyſſes, who addreſfing himſelf to the princeſs, is 
by her relieved and clothed, and receives directions in 
Fs manner to apply to the king and queen of the 
zſland. NE 1 1 


* 7 HILE thus the weary wand'rer ſunk to reſt, 
VV Andpeaceful ſlumbers calm'd his anxious breaſt ; 
The martial maid from heav'n's aerial height 

Swift to Phæacia wing'd her rapid flight. 

In elder times the ſoft Phæacian train 5 
In eaſe poſſeſt the wide Hyperian plain; 

Till the Cyclopean race in arms aroſe, 

A lawleſs nation of gigantic foes: 

Then great Nauſithous, from Hyperia far, 

Thro' ſeas retreating from the ſound of war, 10 
The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 7 
Where never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head: 


v. 12. Mbere never ſcience rear d ber laurdl'd bead.] The Phaa- 
clans having a great ſhare in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſſey, 
it may not be improper to enlarge upon their character. Homer 
has here deſcribed them very diſtinctly: he is to make uſe of the 

K 2 | | 


The goddeſs ſhot ; Ulyſſes was her care. 20 
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There, round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd; 
To heav'n the glitt'ring domes and temples blaz'd: 
Juſt to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 1; 


And ſhar'd the lands, and gave the lands their bounds, 


Now in the filent grave the monarch lay, 
And wiſe Alcinous held the regal (way. 
To his high palace thro'the fields of air 


There as the night in ſilence roll'd away, 
A heav'n of charms divine Nauſicaa lay: 


Phæacians to convey Ulyſſes to his country, he therefore by this 
ſhort character, gives the reader ſuch an image of them, that he 
is not ſurpriſed at their credulity and fimplicity, in believing all 
thoſe fabulous recitals which Ulyſſes makes in the progreſs of the 
poem. The place likewiſe in which he deſcribes them is well 
choſen ; it is before they enter upon action, and by this method 
we know what to expect from them, and ſee how every action is 


naturally ſuited to their character. | 


Boſſu obſerves that the poet has inſerted this verſe with great 


judgment: Ulyſſes, ſays he, knew that the Phæacians were ſimple 
and credplous ; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, 


who admire nothing ſo much as romantic adventures: he there- 
fore pleaſes them by recitals ſuited to their own humour: but 
even here the poet is not unmindful of his more underſtanding 
readers; and the truth intended to be taught by way of moral is, 
that a foft and effeminate life breaks the ſpirit, and renders it in- 
capable of manly ſentiments or actions. | 
Plutarch ſeems to underſtand this verſe in a different manner; 
he quotes it in his Diſſertation upon baniſhment (to ſhew that Nau- 
fithous made his people happy though he left his own country, 
and ſettled them far from the commerce of mankind, #xaq avg 
&>pnc4ouv) without any particular view to the Phæacians; which 


was undoubtedly intended by Homer, thoſe words being a kind of | 


a preface to their general character. | 

This Phzacia of the ancients is the iſland now callgd Corfu. 
The inhabitants of it were a colony of the Hyperians : Euſtathius 
remarks, that it has been a queſtion whether Hyperia were a c!ty 
or an iſland; ke judges it to be a city: it was infeſted by the Cy- 
clops; but they had no ſhipping, as appears from the ninth of 
the Odyſſey, and conſequently if it had been an iſland, they could 
not have moleſted the Phæacians; he therefore concludes it to be 
a city, afterwards called Camarina in Sicily, . 
Mr. Barnes has here added a verſe that is not to be found in 3 
other edition; and 1 have rendered it in the tranſlation, 


. 
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Thro' the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze; 

Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a grace. 
Light as the viewleſs air, the warriour-maid 25 
Glides thro' the valves, and hovers round her head; 
A fav'rite virgin's blooming form ſhe took, _ 

From Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke :: 

Oh indolent! to waſte thy hours away! 
And ſleep'ſt thou careleſs of the bridal day? 30 
Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe! 


v. 24. Two nymphs the prrtals guard, each nymph a-grace. |] The 
poet, as Euſtathius obſerves, celebrates the beauty of theſe two at- 
tending virgins to raiſe their characters, that they may not be 
eſteemed common ſervants, or the poet thought extravagant, when 
he compares Nauſicaa and her damſcls to Diana and her nymphs. 
The judgment with which he introduces the viſion is remark- 
able: in the Iliad, when he is to give an air cf importance to his 
viſion, he clothes it in the likeneſs of Neſtor, the wiſeſt perſon of 
the army; a man of leſs conſideration had been unſuitable to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, which was to perſuace kings and heroes, 
Here the poet ſends a viſion to a young lady, under the reſem- 
Blance of a young lady: he adapts the circumſtances to the perſon,, 

and deſcribes the whole with an agreeable propriety, Euſtathius. 


v. 31. The ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 5 | 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train ] 5 | 


Here is a re mark ableſcuſtom of antiquity. Euſtathius obſerves; that 
it was uſual for the bride to give changes of dreſs to the friends cf. 
the bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and Homer di- 
rectly affirms it. Dacier quotes a paſſage in Judges concerning: 
Sampſon's giving changes of garments at his marriage-feaſt, as an. 
inſtance of the like cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites ; but 1 believe, 
if there was ſuch a cuſtom at all amongſt them, it is not evident 
from the paſſage alledged : nothing is plainer, than that Sampſon 
had not given the garments, if his riddle had not been expounded :. | 
nay, inſtead of giving, he himſelf had received them, if it had 
not been interpreted, I am rather of opinion that what is ſaid of 
Sampſon, has relation to another cuſtom amongſt the ancients, of 
bropoſing an enigma at feſtivals, and adjudging a reward to him. 
Ras ſolved it, Theſe: the Greeks called ypipus Counclizes 5 
Sriphos convivales;** Athenzus has a long diſſertation about. 
this practice in his tenth book, and gives a number of inſtances 
of the znizmatical propoſitions in uſe at Athens, and of the for- 
Atures and rewards upon the ſolution, and non-ſolution of them;, 
and Euſtathius in the tenth book of the Odyſſey comes into the. 
K 3 
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A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, 

And give ſoft tranſport to a parent's heart. 

Haſte, to the hmpid ſtream direct thy way, 35 
When the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray: 


ſame opinion, So that if it was a cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites 
as well as Greeks, to give garments (as it appears to he to give 
other gifts) this paſſage is no inftance of it: it is indeed a proof 
that the Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuſtom of entertaining 
themſelves at their feſtivals, with theſe “ griphi convivales:“ 1 
therefore believe that theſe changes of garments were no more 
than rewards or forfeits, according to the ſucceſs of the inter- 
pretation. | 


v. 33. A ja epplauſe the cares of drefs impart. ] It is very pro- 


dable that Quintilian had this verſe in his view when he wrote 
« Cukus magnificus addit hominibus, ut Greco verſu teſtatum 


„ eſt, authoritatum.” His words are almoſt a tranſlation of it, 


Ex yg Tos rr GaTic dre avataive 
Een. 9 
What I would chiefly obſerve, is, the propriety with which this 
commendation of dreſs is introduced; it is put into the mouth of 
a young lady (for fo Pallas appears to be) to whoſe character it is 
ſuitable to delight in ornament, It likewiſe agrees very well with 
the deſcription of the Phzacians, whoſe chief happineſs conſiſted 
in dancing, dreſſing, finging, &c. Such a commendation of or- 


nament would have been improper in the mouth of a philoſopher, 


but beautiful when ſpoken by a young lady to Nauſicaa, 

v. 35. Haſte, to the limpid ftream.] This paſſage has not eſcaped 
the raillery of the critics; Homer, ſay they, brings the goddeſs 
of wiſdom down from heaven, only to adviſe Nauſicaa to make 
hafte to waſh her cloaths againſt her wedding: what neceſſity is 
there for a conduct ſo extraordinary upon ſo trivial an occaſion? 
Euftathius ſufficiently anſwers the objection, by obſerving that the 
poet very naturally brings about the ſafety of Ulyſſes by it; the 
action of the waſhing is the means, the protection of Ulyſſes the 
end of the deſcent of that goddeſs; ſo that ſhe is not introduced 
lichtly, or without contributing to an important action: and it 
mutt be allowed, that the means made uſe of are very natural 
they grow out of the occafion, and at once give the fable a poett- 
cal turn, and an air of probability, | 

It has been further objected, that the poet gives an unworthy 
employment to Navſicaa, the daughter of a king; but ſuch critics 
form their idea of ancient from modern greatneſs : it would be 


now a meanneſs to deſcribe a perſon of quality thus employed, be- 


cauſe cuſtom has made it the work of perſons of low condition 
it would now be thought diſhonourabſe for a lady of high Ration 
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Haſte to the ſtream! companion of thy care, 

Lo, I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare. 

Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh, 

See! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs ſigh! 40 

The royal car at early dawn obtain, 

And order mules obedient to the rein 

For rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave, 

Where their fair veſts Phæacian virgins lave. 

In pomp ride forth; for pomp becomes the great, 45 

And majeſty derives a grace from ſtate, 
Then to the palaces of heav'n ſhe ſails, 

Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales : 


to attend the flocks ; yet we find in the moſt ancient hiſtory extant, 
tht the daughters of Laban and Jethro, perſons of power and di. 
tinction, were ſo employed, without any diſhonour to their quality. 
In ſhort, theſe paſſages are to be looked upon as exact pictures of 
the old world, and conſequently as valuable remains of antiquity. 
v. 41. The royal car obtain.] It would have been an impropriety 
to have rendered Af by the word chariot; Homer ſeems induſ- 
triouſly to avoid apme, but conſtantly uſes amnivn, or A HaHA; this 
car was drawn by mules; whereas, obſerves Euſtathius, the cha- 
riot or &ppea was proper only for horſes, The word car takes in 
the idea of any other vehicle, as well as of a chariot, | 
This paſſage has undergone a very ſevere cenſure, as mean and 
ridiculous, chiefly from the expreflions to her father afterwards, 
bub, evauxNoy Which being rendered, © high, and round,”' diſ- 
grace the author: no perſon, I believe, would aſk a father to lend 
his high and round car; nor has Homer ſaid it: Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, that evxvxa@» is the ſame as eITpox©-, xuvxan Atyollai of 
Tpoyo;, or Wheels; and that degli, is T0 kee TEIpayovoy 
wh TW aZovs, or the quadrangular body of the car that reſts up - 
on the axle of it; this fully anſwers the criticiſm : Nauſicaa de- 
ſcribes the car ſo particularly, to diſtinguiſh it from a chariot, which 
had been improper for her purpoſe: the other part of the objec- 
tion, concerning the roundneſs of the car, is a miftake in the cri- 
tic; the word having relation to the wheels, and not to the body 
of it ; which, as Euſtathius obſerves, was quadrangular. | 
v. 47. Then to the palaces of h:av*n ſhe ſails. ] Lucretius has co- 
pied this fine paſſage, and equalled, if not ſurpaſſed the original. 


Apparet divim numen, ſedeſque quietz, 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
ana cadens violat : ſemperque innubilus ether 
« Integit, & large diffaſo lumine ridet.“ | 
| 4 
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The ſeat of gods; the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm eternity of eaſe. 1 
There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies, 
No rains deſcend, no ſnowy vapours riſe ; 
But on immortal thrones the bleſt . gs ; 
Phe firmament wit" living ſplendours glows. 
Hither the gocdeſs wing'd th' aerial way, 5 5 
Thro' heav'n's eternal gates that blaz'd with day. 

Now from her roſy car Aurora ſhed 
The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. 
Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 
Obedient to the viſion of the night. 60 
The queen ſhe ſought : the queen her hours beſtow'd 
In curious works; the whirling ſpindle glow'd 
With crimſon threads, while buſy damſels cull 
The ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool, 
Mear.while Phæacia's peers in council at ; 65 
From his high dome the king deſcends in ſtate, 
Then with a filial awe the royal maid 8 
Approach'd him paſũng, and ſubmiſſive ſaid ; 

Will my dread fire his ear regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain ? 70 
Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way, 
Where thro? the vales the mazy waters ſtray ? 
A dignity of dreſs adorns the great, 
And kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate, 
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The picture is the ſame in both authors. but the colouring in my 
opinion is leſs beautiful in Homer than Lucretius : the three laſt 
fines in particular are fuller of ornament, and the very verſes have 
an air of the ſzrenity they were intended to paint. 


1 © 61. — — — the gu-en ber Hur! beſtow' 4 
I curious works 


This is another image of ancient life: we ſee à queen amidſt her 
attendants at work at the dawn of day: © de note ſarrexit, & di- 
giti ejus apprehenderant fuſum.” This is a practice as contriry 
to the manners of our ages, as the other of waſhing the robes : it 
is the more remarkable in this queen, becauſe ſhe lived amongſt an : 
idle eTeminate people, that loved nothing but pleaſures, Dacier. . 
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Five ſons thou haſt; three wait the bridal day, 75 
And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay: 
So when with praiſe amid the dance they ſhine, 
By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe 1s mine, 
Thus ſhe : but bluſhes ill-reſtrain'd betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal da: 80 
The conſcious fire the dawning bluſh ſurvey'd, 
And ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 
That, and whate'er our daughter aſks, we give. 
Swift at the royal nod th' attending train . 
The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 
The blooming virgin with diſpatchful cares 
Tunics, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. 
The queen, aſſiduous, to her train aſſigns | 
The ſumptuous viands, and the flav'rous wines. 9 


The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 


A cruiſe of fragrance, form*d of burniſh'd gold; 


_ Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 


Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 
Now mounting the gay ſeat, the ſilken reins 95 
Shine in her hand: along the ſounding plains. 


v. 88, Tunics, and floles, and robes imperial bears,] It is not with-- 
out reaſon that the poet deſcribes Nauſicaa carrying the whole ward- - 
robe of the family to the river: he inſerts theſe circumfAlances ſo 
particularly, that ſhe may be able to clothe Ulyſſes in the ſequel of 
the ſtory : he further obſerves the modeſty and ſimplicity of thofe 
early times, when the whole dreſs of a king and his family (who +» 
reigned over a people that delighted in dreſs) is without gold: for 
we ſee Nauſicaa carries with her all the habits that were uſed at the 


greateſt ſolemnities; which had they been wrought with.gold could. 
dot hae been waſhed, Euſtathius, „ | 


v. 9. Now mounting the gay ſeat, &c.] This image of Nauſicaa 
riding in her car to the river, has exerciſ d the pencils of excellent 


painters. Pauſanias in his fifth book, which is the firſt of the 


Eliacs, ſpeaks of a picture of two virgins drawn by mules, of which 
tne one guides the reins, the other has her head covered with a 
vel] : it is believed that it repreſents Nauſicaa, the daughter of Al- 
Inous, going with one of her virgins to the river. The words of „ 
Pauſanias have cauſed ſome doubt with relation to the picture; he 
K 5 
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Swift fly the mules : nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around, a bevy of bright damſels ſhone. 

They ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian dames 
Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams ; -100 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 

The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills, 


ſays, 87? b, or © upon mules,” but Homer deſcribes her upon 
a car; how then can Nauficaa be intended by the painter? But Ro 
mulus Amaſzus, who comments upon Pauſanias, ſolves the diffi- 
culty, by obſerving that ꝭ 1ucerwy does not ſignify upon mules, but 
à car drawn by mules, by a figure frequent in all authors, Pliny 
is alſo thus to be underſtood in his thirty-fifth book; Protogenes 
the Rhodian painted at Athens, Paralus, and likewiſe Hemionida, 
who is ſaid to repreſent Nauſicaa; Hemionida is uſed (as Hermolaus 
Barbarus obſerves upon that paſlage) as a term of art to expreſs a 
vigin riding upon, or more properly drawn by mules, or I #40, 
Spondanus, | | 


v. 101. Where gathering into depth from falling rills, Þ 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fil 1. 


Tt is evident, that the antients had baſons, or ciſterns, continually 
ſupplied by the rivers for this buſineſs of waſhing ; they were call- 
ed, obſerves Euſtathius, wAuvei, or fo8por 3 and were ſometimes 


made of marble, other times of wood, Thus in the Iliad, book 
twenty-two, | 


Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fills, 

Whoſe poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills, 
Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 
Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 


The manner of waſhing was different from what is now in uſe: 


they trod them with their feet, ETeiCov, ETgiCoy Tolg woot, Euſta- 
thius. 5 | 


It may be thought that theſe cuſtoms are of ſmall importance, 


and of little concern to the preſent ages: it is true; but time has 


ſtamped a value upon them: like ancient medals, their intrinhc 
worth may be ſmall, but yet they are valuable, becauſe images of 
antiquity, _ 5 
Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs propoſes this queſtion, Why Nauſicas 
wathes in the river, rather than the ſea, though it was more nigh, 
more hot, and conſequently more fit for the purpoſe than the river? 
Theon anſwers from Ariſtotle, that the ſea-water has many groſs, 
rough and earthy particles in it, as appea:s from its ſaltneſs, 
whereas freſh water is more pure and unmixt, and conſequent!y 
£2ore ſubtle and penetrating, and fitter for uſe in waſhing, The- 
miftocles diſlikes this reaſon, and affirms that ſea-water being more 


5 | 


n 
ö 


* * * 
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The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop. the verdant herbage of the plain. 


Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 105 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanſing wave 


(The veſtures cleans'd o' erſpread the ſhelly ſand, 


Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand:) 


Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 


And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil; 110 

And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 

O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 

(Their ſhining veils unbound.) Along the ſgies 

Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 

They ſport, they feaſt; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 115 

And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n rejoice. 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 

Or wide Taygetus reſounding groves ; 


rough and earthy than that of tivers, is therefore the moſt proper, 
for its cleanſing quality; this appears from obſervation, for in 
waſhing, aſhes, or ſome ſuch ſubſtance are thrown into the freſh 
water to make it effectual, for thoſe particles open the pores, and 


conduce to the effect of cleanſing, The true reaſon then is, that 


there is an unctuous nature in ſea- water (and Ariſtotle confeſſes all 


ſalt to be unctuous) which hinders it from cleanſing : whereas ri- 
ver-water is pare, leſs mixt, and conſequently more ſubtle and pe- 


netrating, and being free from all oily ſubſtance, is preferable and 
more effectual than ſeca-water. | 

v. It7. As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves.] This is a very 
beautiful compariſon, (and whenever I ſay any thing in commen- 
dation of Homer, I would always be underſtood to mean the origi- 
nal.) Virgil was ſenſible of it, and inſerted it in his poem. 


Qualis in Eurotæ ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 

e Exercet Diana choros; quam mille ſecutæ | 
% Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades: illa pharetram 
% Fert humero, gradienſque deas ſupereminet omnes: 

«« Latonz tacitum pertentat gaudia pectus. 


It has given occaſion for various criticiſms, with relation to the 

beauty of the two authors, I will lay before th: reader what is ſaid 

in behalf of Homer in Aulus Gellius, and the anſwer by Scaliger. 

Gellius writes, that it was the opinion of Valerius Probus, that 

no paſſage has been more unhappily copied by Virgil, than this 

compariſon, Homer very beautifully compares Nauſicaa, a virgin, 
| | *->Þ. ® 
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A ſilvan train the huntreſs queen ſurrounds, .) 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds; 120 


ſporting with her damſels in a ſolitary place, to Diana, a virgin 
goddeſs, taking her diverficn in a foreſt, in hunting with herrural 
nymphs. Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil in the midſt 
of a city, walking gravely with the Tyrian princes, “ Inſtans operi, 
de regn: {que futuris;“ a circumſtance that bears not the leaſt re. 
ſemblance to the ſports of the goddeſs. Homer repreſents Diana 
with her quiver at her ſhoulder, but at the ſame time he deſcribes 
her as an hnntreſs: Virgil gives her a quiver, but mentions no- 
thing of her as an huntreſs, and conſequently lays a needleſs bur. 
then upon her ſhoulder, Homer excellently paints the fulneſs of 
Joy which Latona felt at the ſight of her daughter, yiſn0e de 54 
$ptva Arlo; Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of it in the word “e perten- 
tant,“ which ſignifies a light joy that ſinks not deep into the heart, 
J. aſtly, Virgil has omitted the ſtrongeſt point and very flower of the 
compariſon, 
Peta & apiſywry a, xaral de TE Ward, 


It is the Jaft circumſtance that compleats the compariſon, as it diſ- 
tinguiſhes Nauſicaa from her attendants, for which very purpoſe the 
allufion was introduced, | | 
Scaliger (who never deſerts Virgil in any difficulty) anſwers, that 
the perſons, not the places, are intended to be repreſented by both 
poets ; otherwiſe Homer himſelf is blameable, for Nauſicaa is not 
iporting on a mountain but a plain, and has neither bow nor quiver 
like Diana, Neither is there any weight in the objection concern- 
ing the gravity of the gait of Dido; for neither is Nauſicaa de- 
ſcribed in the act of hunting, but dancing: and as for the word 
ie pertentant, it is a metaphor taken from muſicians and muſical in- 
Kroments: it denotes a ſtrong degree of joy, „per“ bears an inten- 
ve ſenſe, and takes in the perfection of joy. As tothe quiver, it 
was an enſign of the geddeſs, as 'Agſvgircf©- was of Apollo, and is 
applied to her upon all occaſions indifferently, not only by Virgil, 
but more frequently by Homer, Laſtly, eta & dpiſvwrn, &c. is ſu- 
periuous ; for the joy of Latona compleats the whole, and Homer 
has alrcady ſaid in Te rt etwa Axe. | 
But ſtill it muſt be allowed, that there is a greater correſpondence 
to the ſubject interidedto be illuftrated, in Homer than in Virgil. 
Diana ſports, ſo does Nauſicas; Diana is a virgin, ſo is Nauſicaa: 
Diana is amongſt her virgin nymphs, Nauſicaa among her virgin 
attendants; whereas, in all theſe points, there is the greateſt diſſi- 
militude between Dido and Diana: and no one I believe, but Sca- 
liger, can think the verſe above quoted ſuperfluous ; which, in- 
geed, is the beauty and perfection of the compariſon, There may, 
perhaps, be a more rational objection made againſt this line in both 


F535» : | i | 
% Latone zacitum pertentant gaudia pectus.“ 
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Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain's brow 

They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe: 

High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace, 

Above the nymphs ſhe treads with ſtately grace; 

Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the goddeſs proves; 125. 

Exults Latona, as the virgin moves, 

With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 

And ſhone tranſcendent o'er the beauteous train, 
Meantime (the care and fav'rite of the ſkies) 

Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade, Ulyſſes lies, 130 

His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreſt 

'To break the bands of all-compoſing reſt, 

Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 

The various ball ; the ball erroneous flew, 


This verſe has no relation to the principal ſubject, the expectation 
is fully ſatisfied without it, and it alludes to nothing that either 
precedes or follows it, and conſequently may be judged ſuperfluous, 


- 


v. 133. Forth from ber ſnovy band Nauſicaa threw 
The warious ball . 


This play with the ball was called $:w2;, and iqerivIa, by the an- 
cients; and from the ſignification of the word, which is decep- 
tion, we may learn the nature of the play: the ball was thrown to 
ſome one of the players unexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly 
threw it to ſome other of the company to catch, from which ſur- 
priſe upon one another it took the name of p&is, It was a ſport 
much in uſe among the ancients, both men and women; it cauſed 
a variety of motions in throwing and running, and was therefore a 
very healthful exerciſe, The Lacedæmonians were remarkable for 
the uſe of it; Alexander the Great frequently exerciſed at it; and 
Sophocles wrote a play, called Navvlplag, or Lotrices ; in which he 
repreſented Nauſicaa ſporting with her damſels at this play: it is 
not now extant, | | | 
Dionyſido: vs gives us a various reading, inſtead of ({paizay k 
3:8, he writes it, Wx Aav Emir, which the Latins render w7- 
de, and Suidas countenances the alteration, for he writes that a 
damſel named Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play (wiaw, not ({paipn) 
was drowned in the river Peneus, Euſtathius. 5 
What I would further obſerve is, the art of the poet in carrying 
on the ory ; he proceeds from incident to incident very naturally, 
and makes the ſports of theſe virgins contribute to the principal 
deſign of the poem, and promote the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes, by 
ciſcovering him advantageouſly to the Phæacians. He fo judici- 
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And ſwam the ſtream: loud ſhrieks the virgin train, 

And the loud ſhnek redoubles from the main. 

Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, Ulyſſes roſe, 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes. 
Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, 

On what new region is Ulyſles toſt: 140 

Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms; 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

What ſounds are theſe that gather from the ſhores : 

The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſilvan bow'rs, 

The fair-hair'd Dryads of the ſhady wood; 145 

Or azure daughters of the ſilver flood; 


-ouſly interweaves theſe ſports into the texture of the ſtory, that 
there would be a chaſm if they were taken away; and the ſports 
of the virgins are as much of a piece with the whole, as any of 
the labours of Ulyſſes, 

The poet reaps a further advantage from this conduct: it beau- 
tifies and enlivens the poem with a pleaſant and entertaining ſcene, 
and relieves the reader's mind by taking it off from a continual re- 

preſenytion of horrour and ſufferings in the ſtory of Ulyſſes: he 
himſelf ſeems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, lets it 
run out into ſeveral beautiful compariſons, to prepare the reader to 
hear with a better relith the long detail of the calamities of his 
hero, through the ſequel of the Odyſſey. | | 

V. 139. Ab me! on what ny coaff.] This ſoliloquy is well 

adapted to the circumſtances of Ulyſſes; and ſhort, as is requiſite 

in all ſoliloquies. | 
Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the copy 
to the original, P e 


Ut primum lux alma data eſt, ex ire, locoſque 

% Explorare novos, quas vento acceſſerit oras: | 

C Qui teneant (nam inculta videt) homineſne, feræne, 
% Quzrere conſtituit' —— | 


But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls ſhort of Homer: 
there is not that harmony of numbers, that variety of circumſtan- 
ces and ſentiments in the Latin, as appears in the Greek poet; and 
above all, the whole paſſage has more force and energy by being 
put into the mouth of Ulyſſes, than when merely related by Virgil, 

| Dacier obſerves, that Abraham makes the very ſame reflections 
as Ulyſſes, upon his arrival at Gerar, ** Cogitavi mecum C1cens, 
« forſitan non eſt timor Domini in loco iſto. Gen. xx. 11. © | 
er thought, ſurely the fear of God is not in this place; which 
very well anſwers bo xa oy vi@- ig Stdds. | 
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Or human voice ? but, iſſuing from the ſhades, 

Why ceaſe I ſtraight to learn what ſound invades ? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous bends ; 


With forceful ſtrength a branch the hero rends; 150. 


Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads 

A wreathy foliage and concealing ſhades, 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blaſts and wet with wint'ry ſhow'rs, 


v. 151. Around bis bins the werdant cinBure ſpreads 
A <ureathy foliage and concealing ſhades, | 


This paſſage has given great offence to the critics, The interview 
between Ulyſſes and Nauſicaa, ſays Rapin, outrages all the rules of 
decency : ſhe forgets her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving 
too long an audience: the yields too much to his complaints, and 
indulges her curioſity too far at the fight of a perſon in ſuch eir- 
cumſtances. But perhaps Rapin is too ſevere ; Homer has guarded 
every circumſtance with as much caution as if he had been aware 


of the objection: he covers his loins with a broad foliage, (for Eu- 


ſtathius obſerves, that 158©- ſignifies xe. wav, or © a broad 


branch“) he makes Ulyſſes ſpeak at a proper diſtance, and intro- 


duces Minerva to encourage her virgin modeſty. Is there here any 
outrage of decency ? Beſides, what takes off his objection of immo- 
deſty in Nauſicaa, is, that the Gght of a naked man was not unu- 
ſual in thoſe ages; it was cuſtomary for virgins of the higheſt qua- 
lity to attend heroes to the bath, and even to aſſiſt ia bathing them, 


without any breach of modeſty ; as is evident from the conduct of 


Polycaſte in the concluſion of the third book of the Odyſſey, who 
bathes and perfumes Telemachus. If this be true, the other ob- 


jections of Rapin about her yielding too much to his complaints, 


& c. are of no weight; but ſo many teſtimonies of her virtuous and 
compaſſionate diſpoſition, which induces her to pity and relieve ca- 
lamity. Yet it may ſeem that the other damſels hal a different 
opinion of this interview, and that through mode%y they ran away, 
while Nauſicaa alone talks with Ulyſſes : but this only ſhews, not 
that ſhe had leſs modeſty, but more prudence, than her retinue, 


The damſels fled not out of modeſty, but fear of an enemy: 


whereas Nauſicaa wiſely reflects that no ſuch perſon could arrive 
there, the country being an iſland z and from his appearance, ſhe 
rightly concluded him to be a man in calamity. This wiſdom is 
the Pallas in the allegory, which makes her to ſtay when the other 
damſels fly for want of equal reflection. Adam and Eve covered 
themſelves aſter the ſame manner as Ulyſſes, : | 
V. 153. As when a lion in the midnight hours.] This is a very 
noble compariſon, yet has not eſcaped cenſure : it has been object- 
ed that it is improper for the occaſion, as bearing images of too 


* 
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Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow : 155 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow; 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey; 

(The ſteer or ſtag:) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold. 160 
No leſs a terrour, from the neighb'ring groves 
(Rough from the toſſing ſurge) Ulyſſes moves; 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 

The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 

Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 165 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins ff; 
All but the nymph: the nymph ſtood fix'd alone, 

By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 


much. terrour, only to fright a-few timorous virgins, and that the 


poet is unſeaſonably ſablime, This is only true in burleſque poetry, 


where the moſt noble images are frequently aſſembled to diſgrace 


the ſubject, and to ſhew a ridiculous diſproportion between the al 


luſion and the principal ſubje& ; but the ſame reaſon will not hold 
in epic poetry, where the poet raiſes a low circumſtance into dig- 


nity by a ſublime compariſon, The ſimile is not introduced mere- 


ly to ſhew the impreſſion it made upon the virgins, but paints 
Ulyſſes himſelf in very ſtrong colours: Ulyſles is fatigued with che 
tempeſts and waves; the lion with winds and ſtorms : it is hunger 
that drives the lion upon his prey; an equal neceſſity compels Ulyſ- 
ſes to go down to the virgins: the lion is deſcribed in all his ter- 
rours, Ulyſſes arms himfelf as going upon an unknown adventure; 


fo that the compariſon is very noble and very proper. This veike 


in particular has ſomething horrible in the very run of it, 


TA. ' abr av xeERAK tr © Hon, 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus in his obſervations upon the placing ef 


words quotes it to this purpoſe : -when Homer, ſays he, is to intro- 
duce a terrible or unuſual image, he rejects the more flowing and 
harmonious vowels, and makes: choice of ſuch mutes and conſo- 
nants as load the ſyllables, and render the pronunciation difficult: 
Pauſanias writes in his Attics, that the famous painter Polyg- 
notus painted this ſubject in the gallery at Athens. EY I 4 
e ? v WoTAhN TEC q Whvyoarg Eppdtevey O ,t he painted 
Ulyſſes approaching Nauſicaa and her damſels, as they were waſh- 
ing at the river. This is the ſame Polygnotus who painted in the 


gallery called wenn, the battle of Marathon gained by Miltiades 


over the Medes and Perſians, 
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Meantime in dubious thought the king awaits, "® 


And ſelf-confidering, as he ſtands, debates; 170 


Diſtant his mournful ſtory to declare, ; 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray'r. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid. 

If from the ſkies a goddeſs, or if earth 175 
{Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 


v. 1756. If from the ſtiet a goddeſs, or if earth 
. — Lek haſt 15 glorious birth, 
To ibee I bend / 1 
There never was a more agreeable and inſinuating piece of flattery, 
than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; and yet nothing mean appears in it, as 
is uſual in almoſt all flattery. The only part that ſeems liable to 
any imputation, is that exaggeration at the beginning, of calling 
her a goddefs; yet this is propoſed with modeſty and doubt, and hy- 
pothetically, Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons why he reſembles her 
to Diana, rather than to any other deity ; either becauſe he found 
her and her damſels in a ſolitary place, ſuch as Diana is ſuppoſed to 
frequent with her rural nymphs; or perhaps Ulyſſes might have 
ſeen ſome ſtatue or picture of that goddeſs, to which Nauficaa bore 
a likeneſs, Virgil (who has imitated this paſſage) is more bold, 
when without any doubt or heſitation, before he knew Venus, he 
Prononnces the perſon with whom he talks, “ O dea, certè. “ 
Ovid has copied this paſſage in his Metamorphoſis, book the 
fourth; . N ey 3 
f — — puer ò digniſſime credi 
“ Eſſe deus ! ſeu tu deus es; potes eſſe Cupido: 
« Sive es mortalis; qui te genuere beati, 
Et frater felix, & quæ dedit ubera nutrix ! 
© Sed Jonge cunctis longeque potentior illa 
Si qua tibi ſponſa eſt, fi quam dignabere tzda !'? 


Scaliger prefers Virgil's imitation to Homer 


O, quam te memorem, virgo ! namque haud tibi vultus 
« Mortalis, nec vox hominem ſonat. O dea, cette! 
An Phæœbi ſoror, an nympharum ſanguinis una?“ Z 


See his reaſons in the fifth book of his Poetics. But Scaliger brings 
a much heavier charge againſt Homer, as having ſtolen the verſes 


from Muſæus, and diſgraced them by his alterations. The verſes 
are as follow: | | | | 


Kumet $iAn werla wore, *Abnvain At A. 
| Ov va Emi Govinriy len nakico (8 yuvaikiy, 
AN (A So ya igt, Aον Keoviaves lena, 
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To thee I bend ! if in that bright diſguiſe 

Thou viſit earth, « daughter of the ſkies, 

Fail, Dian, hail! the huntreſs of the groves 

So ſhines majeſtic, and ſo ſtately moves, 180 
So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 

Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 

Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, 

Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 

Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 18 
To ſuch a miracle of charms ally'd : 

Joyful they ſee applauding princes gaze, 

When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harmonious mare, 


W323 


"OXC:o; 8e „ tqurevor, & aCin F THxe Arne, 
Tagdę, 5 o' inNoxruot, paraprath, 


Scaliger imagines this Muſæus to be the ſame mentioned by Viz 
gil in the Elyſian fields, 5 55 
ON © Muſzum ante omnes, &c, 
But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the ancient 
Muſzus are periſhed, and that the perſon who wrote theſe verſes 
kved many centuries after Homer, and conſequently borrowed them 
from him, Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſzus, but ab- 
je, unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer, But his prejudice 
againſt Homer is too apt to give a wrong biaſs to his judgment, I. 
the ſimilitude of ſound in c lem in the ſecond verſe of Muſæus, 
harmonious? and is there not a tautology in the two laſt lines: 
« Happy is the mother that bore thee, and moſt happy the womb 
ce that brought thee forth ;** as if the happy perſon in the former 
line were not the ſame with the moſt happy in the latter! Whereas 
Homer ftill riſes in his images, and ends with a compliment ver 
agreeable to a beautiful woman, | 


But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 


But this is ſubmitted to the reader's better 46G lad 

v. 187. Joyful they fee applauding princes gaze. n the ori | 
there 2 — for x Ta Coles dy ide inivelas, Vyſſes 
uſes Aevoooywy, whereas it ought to be A&vo2o; 5 but this diſorder 
is not without its effect, it repreſents the modeſt confuſion with 
which he addreſſes Nauſicaa; he is ſtruck with a religious awe p 
the ſight of ber, (for ſo Cieac properly fignifies) and conſequentij 
naturally falls into a confuſion of expreſſion; this is not a neg * 
gence, but a beauty. Euſtathius. | 
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But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 190 
Never, I never view'd ' till this bleſt hour 

Such finiſh'd grace ! I gaze and I adore! 

Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours crown'd 
By Phœbus' altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground; 


v. 193. Thus ſeems the palm,] This alluſion is introduced to image 
the ſtatelineſs, and exactneſs of ſhape in Nauſicaa, to the mind of 
the reader; and ſo Tully, as Spondanus obſerves, underflands it. 
Cicero, 1, de legibus. Aut quod Homericus Ulyſſes. Deli ſe 
« proceram & teneram palmam vidiſſe dixit, hodie monſtrant ean- 
« dem.” Pliny alſo mentions this palm, lib. xiv. cap. 44. © Neo- 
« non palma Deli ab ejuſdem Dei ætate conſpicitur.“ The ſtory 
of the palm is this: © When Latona was in travail of Apollo in 
« Delos, the earth that inſtant produced a large palm, againſt which 
ie ſhe reſted in her labour. Homer mentions it in his Hymns, 


Ax cla r poinn©», 
And alſo Callimachus. | 
Aale d Fer, amd & innifn ut ö 
®oi4x0; Tor; Wpigevoy, And again, 


— — — xte d AN; adv v port 
 "Bfamimg, : 

This alluſion is after the oriental manner. Thus in the Pſalms, 
how frequently are perſons compared to cedars? And in the ſame 
author, children are reſembled to olive-branches, 3 
This palm was much celebrated by the ancients, the ſuperſti- 
tion of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in the 
times of Tully the natives eſteemed it immortal; (for ſo the above- 
mentioned words imply.) This gives weight and beauty to the ad- 
dreſs of Ulyſſes; and it could not but be very acceptable to a young 
lady, to hear herſelf compared to the greateſt wonder in the creation. 
9 Halicarnaſſus obſerves the particular beauty of theſe 
wo verſes. ws | | 


Ano Nee Totov A raps H, 
7 / » 3 , 9. - 
Ocivixog veoy Epyog daveEgY ofacvev Evonoa. 


When Homer, ſays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or re- 
_ Preſent any agreeable object, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt yowels 
and moſt flowing ſemivowels, as in the lines laſt recited : he rejects 
harſh ſounds, and a collifſion of rough words; but the lines flow 
along with a ſmooth harmony of letters and ſyllables, without any 
ottence to the ear by aſperity of ſound, | | 
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The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt, 195 
I voyag'd, leader of a warriour-hoſt, : 
But ah how chang'd ! from thence my ſorrow flows; 
O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes !) 
_ Raptur'd I flood, and as this hour amaz'd, 

With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz d: 200 
Raptur'd I ſtand, for earth ne'er knew to bear 

A plant fo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 

Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant hands; 

For miſery, oh queen, before thee ſtands | 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll d, reſign'd 205 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind ; : 
Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare ! but heav'n, my foe, 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe! 
Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms ; 

Outcaſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms ! 210 
Once more I view the face of human kind : | 
Oh let ſoft pity touch thy gen'rous mind | 
Unconſcious of what air I breathe, I ſtand 
Naked, defenceleſs on a foreign land. 

Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply 215 
To guard the wretched from th” inclement ſcy: 
So may the gods who heav'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chaſte wiſhes of thy virtuous ſoul, 


v. 198. O fatal voyage, ſource of all my wwoes !] There is ſome ob- 
gerd in ab 3 Urte Haake in general, and does not ſpe- 
cify what voyage he means, It may therefore be aſked how is it 
to be underſtood ? Euſtathius anſwers, that the voyage of the Greeks 
to the Trojan expedition is intended by the poet; for Lycophrot' 
writes, that the Greeks failed by Delos in their paſſage to Troy. 

Homer paſſes over the voyage in this tranſient manner wo . 
further explanation: Ulyſſes had no leiſure to enlarge upon 3 
ſtory, but reſerves it more advantageouſly for a future diſcovery # | 
fore Alcinous and the Phæacian rulers. By this conduct he _ 
a repetition, which muſt have been. tedious to the reader, Wh 
would have found little appetite afterwards, if he had already been 
fatisfied by a full diſcovery made to Nauſicaa. The obſcurity there · 
fcre ariſes from choice, not want of judgment. 
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On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed ; 

Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed; 220 
Bleſt be thy huſband with a blooming race, 

And laſting union crown your bliſsful days. 

The gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 

Firm union on their favourites below : | 
Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate 225 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our fate, 

To whom the nymph : O ſtranger ceaſe thy care, 
Wife is thy ſoul, but man 1s born to bear : | 
| ſove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, | 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails : 230 
Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jove; 

Who breathes, muſt mourn : thy woes are from above, 


v. 229. Fove weighs affairs of earth in dub: ous ſcales, 
And the gocd ſuffers, white the bad prevails, ] 


The morality of this paſſage is excellent, and very well adapted to 
the preſent occaſion, Ulyſſes had ſaid, 3 . | 


Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare ! but heav'n, my foe, 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe. 


Nauſicaa makes uſe of this expreſſion to pay her addreſs to Ulyſſes, 
and at the ſame time teaches conformable to truth, that the af- 
flicted are not always the objects of divine hate; the gods (adds 
ſhe) beſtow good and evil indifferently, and therefore we muſt not 
judge of men from their conditions, for good men are frequently _ 
wretched, and bad men happy. Nay ſomet:mes affliction diſtin- 
guiſhes a man of goodneſs, when he bears it with a greatneſs of 
| ſpirit, Sophocles puts a very beautiful expreſſion into the mouth 

of OEdipus, x4XA0; Aan, the © beauty and ornament of calami- 
ties,” Euſtathius. Es : = 
Longinus is of opinion, that when great poets and writers fink 
in their vigour, and cannot reach the pathetic, they deſcend to the 
moral. Hence he judges the Odyſſey to be the work of Homer's 
_ declining years, and gives that as a reaſon of its morality: he 

ſpeaks not this out of derogation to Homer, for he compares him 
to the ſun, which though it has not the ſame warmth as when in 
the meridian, is always of the ſame bigneſs : this 1s no diſhonour 
to the Odyſley ; the moſt uſeful, if not the moſt beautiful circum = 
ſtance is allowed it, I mean inſtruction: in the Odyſſey Homer ap- 
_ Pears to be the better man, in the Iliad the better poet. | 
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But ſince thon tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 

*Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 

To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide = 2; 
Know, the Phzacian tribes this land divide; 
From great Alcinous' royal loins I ſpring, 

A happy nation, and an happy king. 

Then to her maids — Why, why, ye coward train, 


Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain, 240 
Dread ye a foe ? diſmiſs that idle dread, 


"Tis death with hoſtile Rep theſe ſhores to tread : 
Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes; 


Tis ours this fon of ſorrow to relieve, 2 


Chear the ſad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 
By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 


And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent. 


v. 242. Tis death with boſtile flep theſe Sores to tread.] This I 
take to be the meaning of the word Negdg, which Euſtathius ex- 


plains by Gay x tppupeivo;, © vivus & valens ;”* or, © he ſhall not 
«© be long lived.“ But it may be aſked how this character of va- 
lour in deſtroying their enemies can agree with the Phæacians, an 


effeminate, unwarlike nation? Euſtathius anſwers, that the pro- 


rection of the gods is the beſt defence, and upon this Nauſicaa re- 
lies. But then it is neceſſary that man ſhould co-operate with the 
gods; for it is in vain to rely upon the gods for ſafety, if we our- 
felves make not uſe of means proper for it: whereas the Phæacians 
were a people wholly given up to luxury and pleaſures. The true 
reaſon then of Nauſicaa's praiſe of the Phæacians may perhaps be 
drawn from that honourable partiality, and innate love which every 
perſon feels for his country, She knew no people greater than the 


Phæacians, and having ever lived in full ſecurity from enemies, ſhe 


concludes that it is not in the power of enemies to diſturb that ſe- 
curity, 
v. 247. By Jove the flranger and the poor are ſent, 
| And what to thoſe wwe give, to Fove is lent.] 
This is a very remarkable paſſage, full of ſuch a pious generoſity 25 


the wiſeſt teach, and the beſt practiſe. I am ſenſible it may be un- 
derſtood two ways; and in both, it bears an excellent inſtruction. 


The words are, „ the poor and ſtranger are from Jove, and 0 {ma 
gift is acceptable to them, or © acceptable to Jupiter, A. IAN, 


I have choſen the latter, in conformity to the eaſtern way of think- 


ing: © He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the Lord, 43 
it is expreſſed in the Proverbs. | | 
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Then food ſupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams. 250 
Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 
To the calm current of the ſecret tide; 
Cloſe by the ſtream a royal dreſs they lay, 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay: f 
Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 255 
That breath'd a fragrance thro? the balmy ſky. 
To them the king. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care : retire, ye virgin train ! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave : 260 
Ye gods! fince this worn frame refection knew, 
What ſcenes have I ſurvey'd of dreadful view ? 
But, nymphs, recede ! ſage chaſtity denies 
To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. 
The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 26 
Active he bounds ; the flaſhing waves divide: 


v. 263. But, nymphs, recede! &c.] This place ſeems contradic- 
tory to the practice of antiquity, and other paſſages in the Odyſſey : 
nothing is more frequent than for heroes to make uſe of the mi- 
niftry of damſels in bathing, as appears from Polycaſte and Tele- 
machus, e. Whence is it then that Ulyſſes commands the atten- 
dants of Nauficaa to withdraw while he bathes ? Spondanus is of 
opinion, that the poet intended to condemn an indecent cuſtom of 
thoſe ages ſolemnly by the mouth of ſo wiſe a perſon as Ulyſſes : 
dut there is no other inſtance in all his works to confirm that con- 
Ecture. I am at a loſs to give a better reaſon, unleſs the difference 
of the places might make an alteration in the action. It is poſſi- 
dle that in baths prepared for public uſe, there might be ſome con- 
venience to defend the perſon who bathed in ſome degree from ob- 
lervation, which might be wanting in an open river, fo that the 
«tion might be more indecent in the one inſtance than in the other, 
and conſequently occaſion theſe words of Ulyſſes : but this is a con- 
hecture, and ſubmitted as ſuch to the reader's better judgment, 


v. 265, = — — — at once into the tide 
Active he bounds —] | 


It may be aſked why Ulyſles prefers the river waters in waſhing, 
to the waters of the ſea, in the Odyſſey; whereas in the tenth book 
bt the Iliad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyfles prefer 
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O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 

And from his locks compreſs the weedy ooze; 

The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds; 

Then, dreſt, in pomp magnificently treads. 270 


The warriour goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 


With majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine: 


the fea waters to thoſe of the river? There is a different reaſon for 
this different regimen : in the Iliad, Ulyſſes was fatigued, and 
ſweated with the labours of the night, and in ſuch a caſe the ſex 
waters being more rough are more purifying and corroborating: but 
here Ulyſſes comes from the ſeas, and (as Plutarch in his Sympo- 


fiacs obſerves upon this paſſage) the more ſubtle and light particles 
exhale by the heat of the fun, but the rough and the ſaline flick 


to the body, till waſhed away by freſh waters, | 
v. 271. The warricur gedd:ſs gives bis frame to ſpine.] Poetry de. 
lights in the marvellous, and ennobles the moſt ordinary ſubiect: 
by drefling them with poetical ornaments, and giving them an ad- 
ventitious dignity, The foundation of this fiction, of Ulyſſes re- 
ceiving beauty from Pallas, is only this: the ſhipwreck and ſuffer- 
ings of Ulyſſes had changed his face and features, and his long fai- 
ing given him a pale and ſorrowful aſpect; but being bathed, per- 
fumed, and dreſſed in robes, he appears another man, full of lite 
and beauty. This ſudden change gave Homer the hint to improve 


it into a miracle; and he aſcribes it to Minerva, to give a dignicy 


to his poetry. He further embelliſhes the deſcription by a very 


happy compariſon, Virgil has imitated it. 


«© Os humeroſque deo ſimilis; namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ 

% Purpureum, & lætos oculis affla rat honores. 

«© Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 

« Argentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro,” 


Scaliger, -in_the Sith book. of his Poetics, prefers Virgil before 


Homer; and perhaps his opinion is juſt : © Manus“ he ſays ! 
more elegant than “ vir;” and * addunt ebori decus, than a- 
eie la di teſa reit. Os humeroſque Deo fimilis,” carries a noble: 
idea than Homer's utiZoya x warrova; and above all, 


6 — — — — Lumenque juventæ 
«« Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores, 
is inexpreſſibly beautiful, | 


It is ſaid that this image is made by the aſſiſtance of Vulcan and 


Minerva: why by two deities? Euſtathius anſwers, the firſt rudi. 
ments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulcan, and Mi- 
nerva is the preſident of arts; Minerva gives the artificer wid 
in deſigning, and Vulcan ſkill in labouring and Gniſling the work. 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls. 

As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 275 
His kill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; N 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 
And o'er the ſilver pours the fuſil gold. 
So Pallas his heroic frame improves : 
With heav'nly bloom, and like a god he moves. 280 
A fragrance breathes around: . majeſtic grace 
Attends his ſteps : th' aftoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 

The wond'ring nymph his glorions port ſurvey'd, 
And to her damſels, with amazement, ſaid. 286 

Not without care divine the ſtranger treads 

This land of joy: his fteps ſome godhead leads: 
Would Jove deſtroy him, ſure he had been driv'n 
| Far from this realm, the fav'rite iſle of heav'n. 290 
Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
The deſert ſands, and now he looks a god. 
Oh heav'n ! in my connubial hour decree _ 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he! 


v. 283. He reclines along the murm'ring ſeas. ] This little circum- 
ſtance, Euſtathius obſerves, is not without its effect; the poet 
withdraws Ulyſſes, to give Nauſieaa an opportunity to ſpeak freely 
in his praiſe without a breach of modeſty: ſhe ſpeaks apart to her 
damſels, and by this conduct, Ulyſſes neither hears his own com- 
mendation, which is a pain to all worthy ſpirits, nor does Nauſi- 


caa betray an indecent ſenſibility, becauſe the ſpeaks only to her 
own ſex and attendants. | | 1 


v. 293. Ob beav'n ! in my connub'al bour d:cree 
Tbis man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as be ] 
This paſlage has been cenſured as an outrage againfl modeſty and 
credibility ; is it probable that a young princeſs ſhould fall in love 
with a ſtranger at firſt fight ? and if the really falls in love, is it 
not an indecent paſſion ? I will lay before the reader the obſerva- 
tions of Plutarch upon it. „ If Nauſicaa, upon caſting her eyes 
*© vpon this ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſſion for him as Calyp.o 
i” = Bk thus out of wantonneſs, her conduct is blamzable : 
. l. L 
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But haſte, the viands and the bowl provide = _ 295 

The maids the viands, and the bowl ſupply'd: 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag'd, 

And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſwag'd. 
Now on return her care Nauſicaa bends, 

The robes reſumes, the glittering car aſcends, 306 

Far blooming o'er the field : and as ſhe preſs'd 

The ſplendid ſeat, the liſt'ning chief addreſs'd. 

Stranger ariſe! the ſun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the palace I direct thy way: 

Where in high ſtate the nobles of the land 305 

| Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. 

But hear, tho' wiſdom in thy ſoul preſides, | 

Speaks from thy tongue, and ev'ry action guides; 

Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain 

Where o'er the furrows waves the golden grain: 310 

Alone Fre- aſcend — With airy mounds 

A ftrength of wall the guarded city bounds : 

The jutting land two ample bays divides; 

Full thro? the narrow mouths deſcend the tides : 


« but if perceiving his wiſdom by his prudent addreſs, ſhe wiſhes 
*« for ſuch an huſband,” rather than a perſon of her own country 
«© who had no better qualifications than ſinging, dancing and dreſſ- 
« ing, ſhe is to be commended.” This diſcovers no weakneſs, 
but prudence, and a true judgment, She deſerves to be imitated 
by the fair ſex, who ought to prefer a god underſtanding before a 
fine coat, and a man of worth before a good dancer. 

| Beſides, it may be offered in vindication of Nauſicaa, that ſhe 
had in the morning been aſſured by a viſion from heaven, that her 
nuptials were at hand; this might induce her to believe that Ulyſ- 
ſes was the perſon intended by the viſion for her huſband ; and his 
good ſenſe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier cbſerves, might make 
her wiſh it, without any imputation of immodeſty. 


v. 313. The jutting land i2vo ample bays divides ; 
Full thro' the narrow mouths deſcend the tides ] 
This paſſage is not without its difficulty: but the ſcholiaſt upon 
Dion; ſius Periegetes gives us a full explication of it. Av9 Arras 
Exti d 2zaxt;, TOY A ANKIVGE, Ty Te TING $16 prot Ka, 
ampidvmecg paint, The iſland of Phæacia has two ports, the one 
called the port of Alcinous, the other of Hyllus; thus Callima- 
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The ſpacious baſons arching rocks encloſe, 315 
A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows. 

Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins; 

And near, a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 

Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar : 320 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the ſkill 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill; 


But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 


Or teach the flutt'ring ſail to float in air. 
They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, 325 
Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro? the tempeſt fly; 


chus calls it the place of two ports. And Apollonius for the ſame 
reaſon calls it &jzpinapig, or tae place which is entered by two 
ports, Dacier. | | | 

v. 325. They ruſh into the deep wich eager joy.] It is very judi- 
cious in the poet to let us thus fully into the character of the Phæa 
cians, before he comes to ſhew what relation they have to the ſtory 
of the Odyiley : he deſcribes Alcinous and the people of better 
rank, as perſons of great hoſpitality and humanity; this gives an 
air of probability to the free and benevolent reception which Ulyſ- 
ſes found: he deſcribes the vulgar as excellent navigators; and he 
does this not only becauſe they are iſlanders, but, as Euſtathius ob- 
ſeryes, to prepare the way for the return of Ulyſſes, who was to be 
reftored by their conduct to his country, even againſt tae incl.na- 
tion of Neptune, the god of the ocean. But it may be aſked, is 
not Homer inconſiſtent with himſelf, when he paints the Phea- 
clans as men of tae utmoſt humanity, and immediately after calls 
them a proud unpoliſhed race, and given up to cen{oriouſneſs ? It 
is eaſy to reconcile the ſeeming contradiction, by applying the cha- 
rater of humanity to the higher rank of the nation, and the other 
to the vulgar and the mariners. I believe the ſame character holds 
good to this day amongſt any people who are much addicted to ſea- 
aitairs 3 they contract a roughneſs, by being ſecluded from the more 
gencral Converſe of mankind, and conſequently are ſtrangers to that 
atlability, which is the effect of a more enlarged converſation, But 
What is it that inclines the Pheacians to be cenſorious? It is to be 
remembered, that they are every where deſcribed as a people aban- 
coned to idleneſs; to idleneſs therefore that part of their charac- 
ter is to be imputed, When the thoughts are not employed upon 
things, it is uſual to turn them upon perſons : a good man has not 
the inclination, an induſtrious man not the leiſure, to be cenſo- 
rious; fo that cenſure is the property of idleneſs, This I take to he 
the moral, intended to be drawn from the character of the Phæacians. 
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A proud, unpoliſh'd race — To me belongs 


The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland'rous tongues; 


Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, | 

Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 43, 
« What ſtranger this, whom thus Nauſicaa leads! 

«© Heav'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads? 

« Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant ſhore, 

The future conſort of her bridal hour; 

Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the ſkies; 33; 

«© Won by her pray'r, th' aerial bridegroom flies. 

«© Heav'n on that hour its choiceſt influence ſhed, 


That gave a foreign ſpouſe to crown her bed! 


« All, all the god-like worthies that adorn 
«« This realm, ſhe flies: Phæacia is her ſcorn.” 340 
And juſt the blame : for female innocence 


Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th' offence : 
Th' unguarded virgin, as unchaſte, I blame; 


And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 


v. 331. What franger this, whom thus Nauſicaa leads ?] This is 


an inſtance of the great art of Homer, in ſaying every thing pro- 
perly. Nauſicaa had conceived a great eſteem for Ulyſſes, and the 


had an inclination to let him know it; but modeſty forbid her to 
reveal it openly : how then ſhall Ulyſſes know the value ſhe has fer 


his perſon, conſiſtently with the modeſty of Nauſicaa? Homer 
with great addreſs puts her compliments into the mouth of the 
Phæacians, and by this method ſhe ſpeaks her own ſentiments, as the 
fentiments of the Phæacians: Nauſicaa, as it were, is withdrawn, 
and a whole nation introduced for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes, 

v. 335- Or ratber, ſ.me deſc-ndant of the ſt es.] Euſtathius remarks, 
that the compliments of Nauficaa anſwer the compliments made to 
her by Ulyſſes: he reſembled her to Diana, ſhe him to the gods. 
But it may be aſked, are not both theſe extravagancies? and is it 
not beyond all credibility that Nauſigaa ſhould be thought à god- 
deſs, or Ulyſſes a god? In theſe ages it would be judged extrava- 
gant, but it is to be remembered that in the days of Homer every 
grove, river, fountain, and oak-tree, were thought to have theit 
pecul:ar deities; this makes ſuch relations as theſe more recon- 
cileable, if not to truth, at leaſt to the opinions of antiquity, whick 


is ſufficient for poetry. 


v. 344+ — the leof} freedem wwith the ſex is ſhame, 
Jill our conſenting fires a ſponſe provide 


This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the or. 
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Book VI. HOME R's ODYSSEY. 
Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 
And public nuptials juſtify the bride. 

But would'ſt thou ſoon review thy native plain? 
Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main: 


345 


entals; the virgins were very retired, and never appeared amongſt 
rien but upon extraordinary occahons, and then always in the pre- 
(once of the father or mother: but when they were mar ied, favs 
Kuſtathius, they had more liberty. Thus Helen converſes freely 
with Pele machas and Piſiſtratus, and Penelope ſometimes with the 
ſuitors Nankcaa delivers her judgment ſententiouſly, to give it 
ore weight; what can be more modeſt than theſe expreſſions? 
And yet they have been greatly traduced by Monſeur Perrault, a 
:ench critic; he tranſlates the paſſage ſo as to imply that © Nau- 
*©« ficaa Gilapproves of a virgin's lying with a man, without the 
«« permiſſion of her father, before marriage ;*' arF;acs eie ba. 
ied him into this miſtake, which is ſometimes uſes in ſuch a ſig- 
nification, but here it only means converſation : if the word Rie- 
ſtrbai hgnified more than keeping company, it would be more ri- 
diculous, as Boileau obſerves upon Longinus, than Perrault makes 
it: for it is joined to avFpagi, and then it would infer that Nauſi- 
caz diſapproves of a young woman's lying with ſeveral men be- 
fore ſhe was married, without the licence of her father. The paſ- 
tte, continues Boileau, is full of honour and decency : Nauhcaa 
has a deſign to introduce Ulyſſes to her father, the tells him ſhe 
goes before to prepare the way for his reception, but that ſhe muſt 
no be ſeen to enter the city in his company, for fear of giving of- 
tence, which a modeſt woman ought not to give: a virtuous wo- 
mar is obliged not only to avoid immodeſty, but the appearance of 
it; and for her part ſhe could not approve of a young woman keep- 
ing company with men without the permiſhon of her father or mo- 
| ther, before the was married. Thus the indecency is not in Ho- 
ner, but in the critic: it is indeed, in Homer, an excellent lec- 
dure of modeſty and morality. 
| . 347. But wwould'fl thou ſym review thy native plain?] Euſta- 
* I tliius and Dacier are both of opinion, that Nauficaa had conceived 
T 1 | , 
| 2 paſſion for Ulyſſes: 1 think this paſſage is an evidence that ſhe 
4 | Patther admired and eſteemed, than loved him; for it is contrary to 
the nature of the paſſion to give directions for the departure of the 
, | ape beloved, but rather to invent excuſes to prolong his ſtay. 
i: % g 1 Nauſicaa had wiſhed in the foregoing parts of this book, 
4 11 e might have Ulyſſes for her huſband, or ſuch an huſband as 
Ch les: bat this only ſhews that the adm red his accompliſhments, | 
* could ſhe have added « ſuch a ſpouſe as he,“ at all, if her af- 
N had been engaged and fixed upon Ulyſſes only. This like- 
e takes off the objection of a too great fondneſs in Nauſicaa 
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WY might have appeared 07 great a fondneſs to have fallen in 
at the firſt with zn abſe lu e ſtranger. 
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218 HOMER' ODYSSEY. Book VI. 
Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars crown'd, 
To Pallas ſacred, ſhades the holy ground, 350 
We bend our way: a bubbling fount diſtills 
A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene ; 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flow'rs. 
Hence lies the town, as far as to the ear 
Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embow'r'd, while I aſcend alone 
To great Alcinous on his royal throne, 
Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way : 
The lofty palace overlooks the town, 
From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperiour known; 
A child may point the way. With earneſt gait 
Seek thou the queen along the rooms of ſtate; 
Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſigns, 
Around a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 
Part twift the threads, and part the wool diſpoſe, 
While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows. 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 
My royal father ſhares the genial hours; 
But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe ; 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes : 
So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, 
Tho' mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 
She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd _ 
The filver ſcourge, it glitter'd o'er the field: 
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v. 373. But to the queen thy mournful tale diſclfe.] Thi 5 little ei- 
cumſtance, ſeemingly of ſmall importance, is not without its beauty. 

It is natural for a daughter to apply to the mother, rather than the 
father: . women are likewiſe generally of a compaſſionate nails 
and therefore the poet firſt intereſts the queen in the cauſe of Uh 
ſes. At the ſame time he gives a pattern of conjugal aflection, n 
ihe unjon between Arete and Aleinous. | | 
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Book VI. HOME RS ODYSSEY. 22193 


With ſkill the virgin guides th' embroider'd rein, 

Slow rolls the car before th” attending train. 380 
Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 

Shot thro” the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 

The grove they reach, where from the ſacred ſhade 
To Pallas thus the penſive hero pray'd. 

Daughter of Jove ! whoſe arms in thunder wield 38; 
Th avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful flueld ; 
Forſook by thee, in vain J fought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head: 

Attend, unconquer'd maid ! accord my vows, 
Bid the great hear, and pitying heal my woes. 393 

This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſky : 

Stern god! who rag'd with vengeance unreſtrain'd, 
Till great Ulyſſes hail'd his native land. 


v. 391.—— 3 but forb-re 0 fly | 
( By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the fey] 9 


We ſee the ancients held a ſubordination among the deities, and 
though different in inclinations, yet they act in harmony: one god 
relifts not another deity, This is more fully explained, as Euſta- 
thius obſerves, by Euripides, in his Eippolytus; where Diana 
ſays, it is not the cuſtom of the gods to reſiſt one the other, when 
they take vengeance even upon the favourites of other deities. The 
late tempeſt that Neptune had raiſed for the deſtruction of Ulyſſes, 
was an inſtance of Neptune's implacable anger: this makes Minerva 
take ſuch meaſures as to avoid an open oppoſition, and yet conſult 
tae ſafety of Ulyſſes: ſhe deſcends, but it is ſecretly. ELL 

This b-ok takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty-ſe- 
cond day; the viſion of Nauſicaa is related in the preceding night, 
and Ulyiles enters the city a little after the ſan ſets in the following 
evening. So that thirty-two days are completed fince the opening 
of the poem. | 

This book in general is full of life and varicty : it is true, the 
ſubject of it is bmple and unadorned, but improved by the poet, 


and rendered entertaining and noble, The muſe of Homer is like 


his Minerva, with reſpe& to Ulyſſes, who from an object of com- 
miſeration improves his majeſty, and gives a grace to every feature. 
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THE 
* BOOK VII. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
The court of Alcinous. 
The princeſs Nauficaa returns to the city, and Ulyſſis ſoon 
after follows thither. He is met hy Pallas in the form 
of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, and 


direchs him in what manner to addreſs the queen Arete. 
She then involves him in a miſt, which cauſes h.m to 


paſs invifible. The palace and gardens of Alcinous de- 


ſcribed. Ulyſſes falling at the feet of the queen, the mift 
diſperſes, the Pheacians admire, and receive him with 
reſpett. The queen enquiring by «chat means he had the 


garments he then wore, he relates to her and Alcinous 


His departure from Calypio, and his arrival on their 
domi nions. 


The ſame day centinues, and the book ends with the night. 


HE patient, heav'nly man thus ſuppliant pray'd; 


While the flow mules draw on th' imperial maid : 
Thro? the proud ſtreets ſhe moves, the public gaze: 
The turning wheel before the palace ſtays. 


* This dook opens with the introduRion of Ulyſſes to Alci- 


_Kous; every ſtep the poet takes carries on the main deſign of the 


poem, with a progreſs ſo natural, that each incident ſeems really 
to have happened, and not to be invention. Thus Nauficaa 2cci- 
dentally meets Ulyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, 


who lands him in Ithaca: it is poſſible this might be true hiſtory ; the 
poet might build upon a real foundation, and only adorn the truth 


with the ornaments of poetry. It is to be wiſhed, that a faithful 
þiftory of the Trojan war, and the voyages of Ulyſſes, had bees 
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222 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 


; 5 
Receiv:d the veſtures, and the mules unbound. 

She ſeeks the bridal bow'r: a matron there T 
The riſing fire ſupplies with buſy care, 

Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart inflam'd, 
Now worn with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd : 50 


. tranſmitted to poſterity; it would have been the beſt comment 


upon the Iliad and Odyfley. We are not to leok up6n the poems 
of Homer as mere romances, but as true ſtories, heightened and 
beautified by poetry: thus the Iliad is built upon a real diſſention, 
that happened in a real war b-twzen Greece and Troy; and the 
Odyſſey upon the real voyages of Ulyſſes, and the diſorders that 


happened through his abſence in his own country. Nay, it is not 


impoſſible but that many of thoſe incidents that ſeem moſt extra- 


vagant in Homer, might have an appearing ruth, and be juſtified 


by the opinions, and miſtaken credulity of thoſe ages. What is 
there in all Homer more ſeemingly extravagant, than the Rory cf 


the race of the Cyclops, with one broad eye in their foreheads? 


And yet, as Sir Walter Raleigh very judicioufly conjc<ftures,- this 


may be built upon a ſeeming truth: they were a people ct Sicij 


remarkable for ſavageneſs and cruelty, and perhaps might in their 
wars make uſe of a head-piece or vizor, which had but one ſight 
in it, and this might give occaſion to ſailors who coaſted thoſe 
ſhores to miſtake the ſingle ſight of the vizor, for a broad eye in 
the forehead, eſpecially when they before looked upon them as 
monſters for their barbarity I doubt not but we loſe many beau- 
ties in Homer for want of a real hiſtory, and think him extrava- 
gant, when he only complies with the opinions of former ages, 
1 thought it necefſary to make this obſervation, as a general vin- 
dication of Homer, eſpecially in this place, immediately before 


he enters upon a relation of thoſe ſtories which have been thought 


moſt to out! age credibility : if then we lock upon the Odyſſey as 


all fiction, we c nſider it unworthily; it ought to be read as a 


ſtory founded upon truth, but adorned with the embelliſhments of 
poetry, to convey inſtruction with pleaſure the more effectually. 
v. 10. Eurymeduſa nam d.] Euſtathius remarks, that 
the Phzacians were people of great commerce, and that it was cuſ- 
tomary in thoſe ages to exchange ſlaves in traffic; or perhaps Eu- 


rymeduſa might be a captive, piracy then being honourable, and 


ſuch ſeizures of cattle or ſlaves frequent. I he paſſage concerning 
the brothers of Nauſicaa has not eſcaped the cenſure of the critics: 


Homer in the original calls them “ like gods,“ and yet in the 


ſame breath gives them the employment of ſlaves, they unyoke 


the mules, and carry into the palace the burdens they brought, 


A two-fold anſwer may be given to this abjection, and this con- 
duct might proceed from the general cuſtom of the age, which 
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The captive dame Phzacian-rovers bore, | 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore,. 
(A grateful priz ze) and in her bloom beſtow'd 
On good Alcinous, honour'd as a god: 
Nurſe of Nauficaa from her infant years, 15 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. * 
Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſſes took the winding way. 8 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 20 
Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; | 


made ſuch actions reputable ; or "Gig the des love the bro- 
thers bore their ſiſter, which might induce N to . thus, "ag 
an inftance of it, 

v. 20, Arcurd bim ſpread a weil of t hicker'd air. Tt may be 
aſked what occaſion there is to make Ulyſſes inviſible ? Euſtathius 
anſwers, not only to preſerve him from inſults as he was a ſtran- 
ger, but that he might raiſe a greater ſurpriſe in Alcinous by his. 
ſudden appearance, But, adds he, the whole is an allegory z and- 
Ulyſſes wiſely chuſing the evening to enter unobſeryed, gave oc- 
caſion to the poet to bring in the goddeſs of wildom to make ter 
inviſible. | 

Virgil has 3 this paſſage from Homer, and Venus Tens. 
ders Æneas invihble in the ſame manner as Minerva Ulyſſes. Sca- 
Leer compares the two authors, and prefers Virgil en 'befoud. 
Hemer, in the fifth book of his Poetics. 


« At Venus obſcuro gradientes acre ſepftt, 

« Et multo ncbulz circum Dea fudit amictu; 
« Cernere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere poſſet, 
« Molirive moram, aut veniendi poſcere cauſas. 


Scaliger ſays the verſes are more ſonorous than Homer's, apd that 
it was more neceſſary to make Æneas inviſible than Ulyſſes, he 
deing among a perfidious nation, But was not the danger as 
great from the rudeneſs of the Phæacians, as from the perfidiouſ- 
neſs of the Carthaginians * Beſides, Virgil does not mention the 
perfidiouſneſs. of the Carthaginians; ſo that it is the reaſon of 
Scaliger, not Virgil: and whether the verſcs be more ſonorous, is 
wbmitted to the ear ot the reader. He is chiefly delighted with 


Et multo nebulæ circum Dea fudit amictu.“ 


ie Qui ſolus verſus,” ſays he, © deterreat Græcos ab ea ten.” 
wg tia, qua ſuum e przeferendum.”” He allows Keplouiog 
J ETEET'T dc. to be a tolerable ſmooth verſe, © Commodus & 
rafilis,“ but yet far inferiour to this of Virgil; 


* Molirive moram, & veniendi poſcere cauſas.“ 
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224 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book VII. 


Inſulting ſtill, inquiſitive and loud. 

When near the fam'd Phæacian walls he drew, 

The beauteous city opening to his view, 

His ftep a virgin met, and ſtood before: 25 

A polſh'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, 

And youthful ſmil'd ; but in the low diſguiſe. 

Lay hid the goddeſs with the azure eyes. 
Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) 

The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands. 30 

Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo! I come 


To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome. 


Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone, 


A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown! 
The goddeſs anſwer' d. Father, I obey, 3 
And point the wand' ring traveller his way: DE 


Well known to me the palace you inquire, 


For faft befide it dwells my honour'd fire; 


But filent march, nor greet the common train 
With queſtion needleſs, or enquiry vain. 40 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe; 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſeas: 


It is but juſtice to lay the verſes of Homer before the reader. 
Kea: rr due ot dr wikiv I, AH N Abim 
Floh nepe xt, pA ppoviuc” duet. | 
Marie painnay peeſabupory, lh | 
-  Keplopuiorg 1 iriteoo:, x iel ric iin. : 
1 gejermine not which author has the greater beauty, but un- 
doubtedly Homer is more happy in the occaſion of the fiction than 


'Virgil: Homer drew his deſcription from the wiſdom of Ulyſſes in | 
entering the town in the evening, he was really inviſible to the 


Phæacians, and Homer only heightened the truth by poetry; but 
Virgil is more bold, and has no ſuch circumſtance to juſtify his re- 
lation; for Æneas went into Carthage in the open day. | 

* v. 26, — the ſeeming virgin, &c.] It may be aſked why 
Minerva does not appear as a goddeſs, but in a borrowed form ? 


The poet has already told us, that ſhe dreaded the wrath of Nep- 


tune; one deity could not openly oppoſe another, and therefore 


the acts inviſbly. 


208 
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The native iſlanders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 45 
To build proud navies, and command the main ; 
On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way ; 
No bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they. 

Thus having ſpoke, th' unknown celeſtial leads : 


© The footſteps of the deity he treads, 50 


And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 

Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 
(So Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes | 
The miſt objected, and condens'd the ſkies.) 


v. 47. On canvas wings to cut the wat ry . This circum- 

ſtance is not inſerted without a good effect: it could not but greatly 
encourage Ulyſſes to underſtand that he was arrived amongſt a peo- 
ple that excelled in navigation; this gave him a proſpect of being 
ſpeedily conveyed to his own country, by the aſſiſtance of a nation 


{0 expert in maritime affairs. Euſtathius. 


v. 53. Pallas is their eyes the miſt condenſes.) Scaliger 
in his Poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and commends 
Virgil for not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no lefs than 
three times; and indeed one would almoſt imagine that Virgil was 
of the ſame opinion, for he has followed the turn of this whole 
paſſage, and omitted this repetition : yet he treads almoſt ſtep by 


ſtep in the path of Homer, and ZEneas and Ulyſſes are drawn in 
the ſame colours ; | | | | 8 


« Miratur molem Æneas, magalia quondam! 
« Miratur portas, ſtrepitumque & ſtrata viarum,"* 


Oauyagey N Gvonde Ayabrag, % Was bicag,. 
Abr Hpwewv &yopac, & TEINES Had, 
Ta, Crondreo ov dpnpora, | 


Homer poetically inſerts the topography of this city of the Phæa- 
clans: though they were an unwarlike people, yet they underſtand 
the art of fortification ; their city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, 
and that wall guarded with paliſades. But whence this caution, 

nce Homer tells us in the preceding book, that they were in no 
danger of an enemy? It might ariſe from their very fears, which 
naturally ſuggeſt to cowards, that they cannot be too ſafe; this 
would make them practiſe the art of fortification more affiduouſly 


| than a more brave people, who uſually put more confidence in 


Valour than in walls, as was the practice of the Spartans. 
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The chief with wonder fees th' extended ſtreets, 55 

The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleet 

He next their princes lofty domes admires, 

In ſep'rate iſlands crown'd with rifing ſpires; 

And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 

That gird the city like a marble zone. ;©2"" 

At length the kingly palace gates he view'd: 

There ſtopp'd the goddeſs, and her ſpeech renew'd. 
My taſk is done; the manſion you inquire 

Appears before you : enter, and admire. | 

High-thron'd, and feafting, there thou ſhalt behold (ß 

The ſceptred rulers. Fear not, but be bold: | 

A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. 

Firſt to the queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, 

Alcinous' queen, Arete is her name, 70 U 

The ſame her parents, and her pow'r the ſame. 

For know, from ocean's god Nauſithous ſprung, 

And Peribæa, beautiful and young 
(Eurymedon's laſt hope, who rul'd of old 

The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold; 75 


: 


v. 63. My taſk is done, &c.] As deities ought not to be intro- 
duced without a neceflity, ſo, when introduced, they ought to be 
employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their divinity : it 
may be aſked if Homer obſerves this rule in his epiſode, where a 
goddeſs ſeems to appear on] to direct Ulyſſes to the palace of Al- 
cinous, which, as he himſe'f tells us, a child could have done? 
But the chief deſign of Minerva was to adviſe Ulyſſes in his preſent 
exigencies: and (as Euſtathius remarks) ſhe opens her ſpeech to 
him with great and noble ſentiments. She informs him how to 
wein the favour of Aleinous, upon which depends the whole hap- 
pineis of our hero; and by which the brings about his re-eſtabliſh- | 
ment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole Odyſley. Virgil 
makes uſe of the ſame method in his neis, and Venus there 
executes the ſame office for her fon, as Minerva for her favourite, 
in ſome degree as a guide, but chiefly as a counſellor. 3 
v. 74 Eurymedon, &c.] I his paſſage is worthy obſervation, 28 
it diſcovers to us the time when the race of the ancient giants pe- 
Tiſhed ; this Eur medon was grandfather to Nauſithous, the father 
of Alcinous; ſo that the giants were extirpated forty or fifty year* 
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periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 

Periſh'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 
Who vow by Neptune's am'rous pow'r compreſt, 
Produc'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 
Father and prince of the Phæacian name; 

From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 

The firſt by Phoebus? burning arrows fir'd, 

New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth! expir'd. 
No ſon ſurviv'd : Arete heir'd his ſtate, 

And her, Alcinous choſe his royal mate. 

With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This queen he graces, and divides the throne ; 
In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, | 

And all the children emulate their fire. 
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80 


When thro' the ſtreet ſhe gracicus deigns to move, 90 


(The public wonder, and the public love) 


4 


before the war of Troy. This exaQtly agrees with ancient ſtory, 
which informs us, that Hercules and Theſens purged the earth 
from thoſe monſters. Plutarch in his life of Theſeus tells us, 
that they were men of great ſtrength, and public robbers, one of 
whom was called the“ Bender of pines.” NowtTheſeus-ſftole away 
Helen in her infancy, and conſequently theſe giants were deſtroyed 


ſome years before the Trcjan expedition. Dacier, Plutarch. 


v. 84, &c. Arete, ) It is obſervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcincus, an inſtance that the Grecians married 
with ſuch near relations: the ſ::ne appears from Demoſthenes and 
other Greek orators. But whe then is the notion of inceſt amongſt 
the ancients? The collateral branch was not thought inceſtuous, 
for Juno was the wife and {fer of Jupiter. rothers likewiſe 
married their brothers wives, as De:yhobus Helen, after the 
death of Paris: the ſame was practiicd amongft the ſews, and 


conſequently being permitted by Moſ-s was not inceſtuous, 


So 


that the only inceft was n tne aſcending, Hot collateral or deſcend- 
ing branch; as when parents and children married; thus when 
| Myrrha lay with her father, and i.of with his da aughters; this was 
accounted inceft, Js reaſon is very evident, a child cannot pay the 
duty of a child to a parent, and at the ſame time of a wife or huſ- 
band; nor can a father act with the authority of a father towards 
a perſon who is at once his wife and daughter. The rc:ations in- 
terfere, and introduce confuſion, where the law of nature and 


reaſon requires reßularity. 
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The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a goddeſs, gaze. 
She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt; 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt; 951 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. | 
Go then ſecure, t humble ſuit prefer, 
And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 

With that the goddeſs deign'd no longer ſtay, 


But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way: 100 


Forſaking Scheria's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 


The winds to Marathon the virgin bore 


Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 

With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 

She paſt, delighted with the well known feats; 10; 

And to Erectheus' ſacred dome retreats. | 
Meanwhile Ulyſſes at the palace waits, 

There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, 

Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. 


v. 95. To beal divifions, &c.] This office of Arete has been 
looked upon as ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſhe ſhould decide the 


_ quarrels of the ſubjects, a province more proper for Alcinous; and 


therefore the ancients endeavoured to ſoften it by different read- 
ings ; and inſtead of oi7wy +" He, they inſerted Jer 1 t- 
@poveoios, Or © the deeides amongſt women.“ Euſtathius in the text 


reads it in a third Way, now 7 £L$p20Unc i, or c by her wiſdom,” 


Spondanus believes, that the queen had a ſhare in the government 
of the Pheacians ; but Euſtathius thinks the poet intended to ſet 


the character of Arete in a fair point of light, the bearing the chief 


part in this book, and a great ſhare in the ſequel of the Odyſſey ; 


by this method he introduces her to the beſt advantage, and makes 
her a perſon of importance, and worthy to have a place in heroic 


poetry: and indeed he has given her a very amiable character. 

v. 109. Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. ] The * here 
opens a very agreeable ſcene, and deſcribes the beauty of the pa- 
lace and gardens of Alcinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts this paſ- 
ſage to the iſland Taprobane, Juſtin Martyr to paradiſe; TS Ha- 


padeiou di eixova Toy A⁰ν, ximeor (en winoines, He trancribes 


this whole paſſage into his Apology, but with ſome variation from 
the common editions, for inftead of . 


S ꝙο˙ννr π]ð II , wan — he reads, 


A att ain Cequein, &c, perhaps more elegantly. 
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The front appear'd with radiant ſplendours gay, 110 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 

The walls were maſſy braſs: the cornice high 

Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the {ky : 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 

The pillars filver, on a brazen baſe; _ 115 
Silver the lintals deep- projecting o'er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 


In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 


Euſtathius obſerves that Homer ſuits his poetry to the things he 


relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcription of this na- 
ture, nor an opportunity to introduce jt in a poem that repreſents 


nothing but objects of terrour and blood, The poet himſelf ſeems 


to go a little out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey ; for it 


bas no neceſſary connection with the poem, nor would it be leſs 
perfect if it had been omitted; but as Mercury, when he ſurveyed 


the bower of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beauty of it, ſtood a while 
in a ſtil} admiration : ſo Homer, delighted with the ſcenes he draws, 


ſtands ſtill a few moments, and ſuſpends the ſtory of the poem, to 


enjoy the beauties of theſe gardens of Alcinous, But even here 
he ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out into a 
long deſcription ; he concludes the whole in the compaſs of twenty 
verſes, and reſumes the thread of his ſtory, Rapin, 1 confeſs, 


cenſures this deſcription of the gardens : he calls it puerile and too 


light for eloquence, that it is ſpun out to too great a length, and 
1s ſomewhat affected, has no due coherence with, nor bears a juſt 
proportion to, the whole, by reaſon of its being too glittering, 
his is ſpoken with too great ſeverity : it is neceſſary to relieve 
the mind of the reader ſometimes with gayer ſcenes, that it may 
proceed with a freſh appetite to the ſucceeding entertainment. In 
Mort, if it be a fault, it is a beautiful fault; and Homer may be 
ſaid here, as he was upon another occaſicn by St. Auguſtin, to 
be © dulciflims vanus,” The admiration of the gold and filver 1s 


no blemiſh to Ulyſſes: for, as Euſtathius remarks, it proceeds 


not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the work, and uſeful- 
neſs and magnificence of the buildings. The whole deſcription, 
continues he, ſuits the character of the Phæacians, a proud, luxu- 
rious people, delighted with ſhew and oftentation. 

2 1709 rows of flately dogs, &c.] We have already ſeen 
* ogs were kept as a piece of ftate, from the inſtance of thoſe 
tat attended Telemachus: here Alcinous has images of dogs in 


kold, for the ornament of his palace; Homer animates them in 


25 poetry; but to ſoften the deſcription, he introduces Vulcan, 
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The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a goddeſs, gaze, 
She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt; 

To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt; 951 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. 

Go then ſecure, te, humble ſuit prefer, 

And owe thy country and thy friends to her, 
Wich that the goddeſs deign'd no longer ſtay, 
But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way: 100 
Forſaking Scheria's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 1 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore; 

Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
She paſt, delighted with the well known ſeats; 10; 
And to Erectheus' ſacred dome retreats. | 
Meanwhile Ulyſſes at the palace waits, 

There ftops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. 
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v. 95. To beal divifions, &c.] This office of Arete has been 
looked upon as ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſhe ſhould decide the 
quarrels of the ſubjects, a province more proper for Alcinous; and 
therefore the ancients endeavoured to ſoften it by different read- 
ings ; and inſtead of oi7iy + epporeies, they inſerted 3ow Y i 
@poveoios, or © ſhe deeides amongſt women.“ Euſtathius in the text 
reads it in a third way, hen 1 sqprotuncs, or «© by her wiſdom,” 
Spondanus believes, that the queen had a ſhare in the government 
of the Pheacians ; but Euſtathius thinks the poet intended to ſet 
the character of Arete in a fair point of li cht, ſhe bearing the chief 
part in this book, and a great ſhare in the ſequel of the Odyſſey; 
by this method he introduces her to the beſt advantage, and makes 
her a perſon of importance, and worthy to have a place in heroic 
poetry: and indeed he has given her a very amiable character. 

v. 109. Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates.} The poet here 
opens a very agreeable ſcene; and deſcribes the beauty of the pa- 
| kace and gardens of Alcinous, Diodorus Siculus adapts this paſ- 
ſage to the iſland Taprobane, Juſtin Martyr to paradiſe z Td Ha- 
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The front appear'd with radiant ſplendours gay, 110 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 

The walls were maſſy braſs: the cornice high 

Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky : 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe; 

The pillars filver, on a brazen baſe; _ 115 
Silver the lintals deep- projecting o'er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 

In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 


Euſtathius obſerves that Homer ſuits his poetry to the things he 


relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcription of this na- 
ture, nor an opportunity to introduce it in a poem that repreſents 
nothing but objects of terrour and blood, The poet himſelf ſeems 


to go a little out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey; for it 


has no neceſſary connection with the poem, nor would it be leſs 


perfect if it had been omitted; but as Mercury, when he ſurveyed 


the bower of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beauty of it, ſtood a while 


in a till admiration ; ſo Homer, delighted with the ſcenes he draws, 


ſtands fill a few moments, and ſuſpends the tory of the poem, to 
enjoy the beauties of theſe gardens of Alcinous, But even here 
he ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out into a 
long deſcription ; he concludes the whole in the compaſs of twenty 


verſes, and reſumes the thread of his ſtory, Rapin, 1 confeſs, 
cenſures this deſcription of the gardens : he calls it puerile and too 


light for eloquence, that it is ſpun out to too great a length, and 


is ſomewhat affected, has no due coherence with, nor bears a juſt 


proportion to, the whole, by reaſon of its being too glittering. 


This is ſpoken with too great ſeverity : it is neceſſary to relieve 
the mind of the reader ſometimes with gayer ſcenes, that it may 


proceed with a freſh appetite to the ſucceeding entertainment, In 
Gort, if it be a fault, it is a beautiful fault; and Homer may be 
{aid here, as he was upon another occaſicn by St. Auguſtin, to 
be © dulciflim? yanus,” The admiration of the gold and filver is 
no blemiſh to Ulyſſes: for, as Euſtathius remarks, it proceeds 
not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the work, and uſeful- 
neſs and magnificence of the buildings. The whole deſcription, 
continues he, ſuits the character of the Phæacians, a proud, luxu- 
rious people, delighted with ſhew and oftentation. | 

v. 118, Tro rows of flately dogs, &c.] We have already ſeen 
that dogs were kept as a piece of fate, from the inſtance of thoſe 
that attended TeJemachus : here Alcinous has images of dogs in 
gold, for the ornament of his palace; Homer animates them in 


kis poetry; but to ſoften the deſcription, he introduces Vulcan, 
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230 HOMER" ODYSSEY. Book VI; 
Theſe Vulcan form'd, with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous' gate; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ſtill to live beyond the pow'r of years. 


Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais'd, 


Where various carpets with embroidery blaz'd, 125 
The work of matrons : theſe the princes preſt, 

Day following day, a long continu'd feaſt. 
Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd; 


and aſcribes the wonder to the power of a god. If we take the 


poetical dreſs away, the truth is, that theſe dogs were formed with 


ſuch excellent art, that they ſeemed to be alive, and Homer by 
a liberty allowable to poetry deſcribes them as really having that 
life, which they only have in appearance. In the Iliad he ſpeaks 
of living tripods with great bolgneſs. Euſtathius recites ancther 


opinion of ſome of the ancients, who thought theſe Kuyes not to 
be animals, but a kind of large nails (nazg) or pins, made uſe. 


of in buildings, and to this day the name is retained by builders, 


as dogs of iron, &c. It is certain the words will bear this inter- 
pretation, but the former is more after the ſpirit of Hemer, and 


more noble in poetry Beſides if the latter were intended, it 


would be abſurd to aſcribe a work of ſo little importance to a 


deity, | oe | 
v. 124. Fair thrones within, &c.] The post does not ſay of 


what materials thele thrones were made, whether of gold or filver, 


to avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in his deſerip- 
tion; it being almoſt incredible, remarks Eufiathius, that ſuch. 


quantities of gold and filyer could be in the poileflion of ſuch a 
king as Alcinous ; though, if we confider that his y2ople. were. 


greatly given to navigaticn, the relation may come within the 
bounds of credibility, | 


v. 123, Refu gent prdeflals the walls ſurround, | 
Which beys of gold with flaming torches crewn'd. ] 


This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : lamps, as appears ſrom 
the eighteenth of the Odyſley, were not at this t,me known to 
the Grecians, but only torches: theſe were held by images in the 


mape of beautiful youths, and thoſe images were of gold, Lu- 
(ret ius has tranſlated theſe verſes, | 


Aurea funt juvenum ſimulacra per dis, 
«« Lampades igniferas manibus yetinentia dextris, 
« Lumina nocturnis epul's ut ſuppediigntur,” 
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The poliſh'd ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 130 
Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 


Full fifty handmaids form the houſhold train; 


Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain; 
Some ply the loom ; their buſy fingers move 
Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 135 
Not more renown'd the men of Scheria's iſſe, 


© For failing arts and all the naval toil, 


It is admirable to obſerve with what propriety Homer adapts his 
poetry to the characters of his perſons: Neſtor is a wiſe man 
when he is firſt ſeen in the Odyſſey, it is at a ſacrifice, and there 
is not the leaſt appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or en- 
tertainments, The Phæacians are of an oppoſite character, and 
the poet deſcribes them conſiſtently with it; they are all along a 
proud, idle, effeminate people; though ſuch a pompous deſcrip= 
tion would have ill ſuited che wiſe Neſtor, it excellently agrees 
with the vain Alcinous, WY | 
v. 135. Like poplar leaves when Zepbyr fans the grove.) There 
is ſome obſcurity in this ſhort alluſion, and ſome refer it to the 
work, others to the damſels employed in work: Euſtathius is of 
the opinion that it alludes to the damſels, and expreſſes the quick . 
and continued motion of their hands : I have followed this inter- 


pretation, and think that Homer intended to illuſtrate that quick _ 


and intermingled motion, by comparing them to the branches of 
a poplar agitated by winds, all at once in motion, ſome bending 


this, ſome that Way. The other interpretations are more forced, 


and leſs intelligible. | 
v. 107. [Cf the original.] 


Kaipogiwy 0 ovewy &amoneicelai bygoy END. ] 


This paſlage is not without difficulty; ſome of the ancients un- 
derſtcod it to ſignify the thicknets and cloſeneſs of the texture, 


waich was ſo compaCGly wrought that oil could not penetrate it; 


others thought it expreficd the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of it, as if 
ol ſeemed to flow from it : or laſtly, that it ſhone with ſuch a 
gloffy colour as looked like oil. Dacier renders the verſe accord- 
ing to the opinion firſt recited, e 


So cloſe the work, that oi! diffus'] in vain 
Glides off innoxious and without a ſtain, 


Any of theſe interpretations make the paſſage intelligible (though 
think the deſcription does better without it.) It is left to the 
} adement of the reader which to prefer; they are all to be found 
in Euſtathius. py | 
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232 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
Than works of female ſkill their women's pride, 
The flying ſhuttle thro? the threads to guide: 
Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 140 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 
Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies, 


v. 138. — — ir of female ſkill rbeir women's pride.) We may 
gather from what Homer here relates concerning the ſkill of theſe 
Phæacian damſels, that they were famed for theſe works of curio- 
_ fity : the Corcyrians were much given to traffic, and perhaps they 
might bring ſlaves from the Sidonians, who inſtructed them in 
_ theſe manufactures. Dacier, 

v. 142. Cleſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lien.] This famous gar- 
den of Alcinous contains no more than four acres of ground, which 
in thoſe times of ſimplicity was thought a large one even for a 
prince. It is laid out as Euftathius obſerves, into three parts: a 
grove for fruits and ſhade, a vineyard, and an allotment for olives 
and herbs, It is watered with two fountains, the one ſupplies the 
palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers. But it may 
de aſked what reality there is in the relation, and whether any trees 
bear fruit all the year in this iſland? Euſtathius obſerves, that ex- 
perience teaches the contrary, and that it is only true of the greateſt 
part of the year; Homer, adds he, diſguiſes the true ſituation of 
the Phæacians, and here deſcribes it as one of the happy iſlands; 
at once to inrich his poetry, and to avoid a diſcovery of his poetical 
exaggeration, The relation is true of other places, if Pliny and 
Theophraſtus deſerve credit, as Dacier obſerves; thus the citron 
bears during the whole year fruits and flowers. Arbos ipſa om- 
«© nibus horis pomifera, aliis cadentibus, aliis matureſcentibus, 
« aliis vero ſubnaſcentibus.“ The ſame is related of other trees by 
Pliny : „ Novuſque fructus in his cum annotino pendet;“ he af- 
firms the like of the pine, © Habet fructum matureſcentem, ha, 
«© bet proximo anno ad maturitatem, venturum, ac deinde tertio, 
&c. So that what Homer relates is in it{clf true, though not en- 
tirely of Phæacia. Or perhaps it might be only intended for a 
more beautiful and poetical manner of delcribing the conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of one friut after another in a fertile climate. 


— — — — Figs on figs ariſe, 


Ariſtotle applied this hemeſtic ſcoffingly to the ſycophants of 
Athens: he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the 
death of Socrates : and, quoting this verſe, he ſaid he would o5t 

live in a place where | | 


alluding to the derivation of the word ſycophant, Euſtatbius. 
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Four acres was th' alloted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around, 145 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mould; 
The red'ning apple ripens here to gold, 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 150 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year, | 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 
Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, | 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe: 155 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year; 


Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 


To und-rſtand this paſſage aright, it 1s neceſſary to know the 
manner of ordering the vintage amongſt the Greeks, Firſt, they 
tarried all the grapes they gathered into a houſe for a ſeaſon ; af- 
terwards they expoſed them ten days to the ſun, and let them lie 
abrcad as many nights in the freſhneſs of the air; then they kept 
them five days in cool ſhades, and on the ſixth they trod them, and 


put the wine into veſſels, This we learn from Heſiod: pſy, 
V. 229, 


TTaviag amod:emt ona Gr 
Atitai d' bel Nena r AA ral Tix Hag 
nile de Cuoxiaoas, ul N gi; aſye' à pb, 
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Homer diſtinguiſhes the whole into three orders: firſt, the grapes 
that have already been expoſed to the ſun are trod; the ſecond order 
is of the grapes that are expoſed, while the others are treading z 
and the third, of thoſe that are ripe to be gathered, while the others 
are thus ordering, Homer himſelf thus explains it, by ſaying, that 
_ while ſome vines were loaded with black and mature grapes, others 

were green, or but juſt turning to blackneſs. Homer undoubtedly 
founds this poet'cal relation upon obſerving ſome vines that bore 
fruit thrice annu ally. Pliny affirms this to be true, lib, xvi. cap. 27. 
5 Vites quidem & triferæ ſunt, quas ob id inſanas vocant, quo- 
pg in jis aliz, matureſcunt, aliæ turgeſcunt, aliæ florent.“ 
cier. | | | | 
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Some to unload the fertile branches run, 160 


Some dry the black'ning clufters in the ſun, 


Others to tread'the liquid harveſt join, 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide, 165 
And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect croyrn'd; 
This thro? the gardens leads its ſtreams around, 170 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 


While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 


And thence its current on the town beſtows; _ 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, | 


The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 175 


Such were the glories which the gods ordain'd, 
To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. | 
Ev'n from the chief, who men and nations knew, 


Th' unwonted ſcene ſurpriſe and rapture drew; 
In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpe& o'er, Ide 


Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 


With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land; 


Prepar'd for reſt, and off'ring to the“ god 


Who bears the virtue of the leepy rod. 185 
Unſeen he glided through the joyous croud, 


With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 


* Mercury, 


v. 184. Prepar'd fer reſt, and off ring to the god 
Who bears the virtue of the Heefy rod.] 


J have already explained from Athenzus this cuſtom of offering 
Mercury at the conclufion of entertainments : he was thought ) 


the ancients to preſide over ſleep: © Dat ſomnos adimitque, dc- 


cording to Horace, as Dacier obſerves. In following ages this prac- 


tice was altered, and they offered not to Mercury, but to Jov* che 
Perfecter, or to Zed; Trae, 
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Direct to great Alcinous? throne he came, 

And proſtrate fell before th* imperial dame. 

Then from around him dropp'd the veil of night; 190 
Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to fight. 

The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 

Silent they gaze, and eye the god-like gueſt, 
Daughter of great Rhexenor! (thus began. 
Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 195 

To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 
A ſuppliant bends : oh pity human woe! 
'Tis what the happy to th* unhappy owe. 
A wretched exile to his country ſend, 200 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 

v. 190. Then from around bim dr: pp'd the weil of night. ] If this 
whole ſtory of the veil of air had been told ſimply and nakedly, it 
would imply no more than that Ulyſſes arrived without being dif- 


covered; and the breaking of the veil denotes his firſt coming into 
fight, in the preſence of the queen. But Homer ſteps out of the 


U vulgar road of an hiſtorian, and clothes it with a ſublimity worthy 


of heroic poetry, In the ſame manner Virgil diſcovers his Eneas 
to Dido : FO, | 85 


cc - ——— Cum circnmfuſa repente 


« Scindit ſe nubes, & in aera purgat apertum . 
Scaliger prefers theſe verſes to thoſe of Homer, and perhaps with 
good reaſon; he calls the laſt part of the ſecond verſe a divine addi- 
wa 3 and indeed it is far more beautiful than the Siopal©@- ang of 

omer. | | 
v. 196. To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train.] Minerva com- 
manded Ulyſſes to ſupplicate the queen: why then does he exceed 
the directions of the goddeſs, and not only addreſs himſelf to Alci- 
nous, but to the reſt of the aſſembly? Spondanus anſwers, that 
Ulyſſes adapts himſelf to the preſent circumſtances, and ſeeing the 
ing and other peers in the ſame aſſembly, he thought it improper 
not to take notice of them: he therefore addreſſes himſelf to all, 
that he may make all his friends, But then does not Minerva give 
improper directions? and is not Ulyſſes more wiſe than the goddeſs 
of wiſdom ? The true reaſon therefore may perhaps be, that Ulyſſes 
really complies with the injunctions of the goddeſs : ſhe commands 
him to addreſs himſelf to the queen: and he does ſo: this I take to 
mean chiefly or primarily, but not excluſively of the king: if the 
Paſſage be thus underſtood, it ſolves the objection. | 
= 200. A wretched ex le to bis country ſend.] Ulyſſes here ſpeaks 
«ery conciſely ; and he may ſeem to break abruptly into the ſabjeR 


\ 
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So may the gods your better days increaſe, 

And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 

So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 

Your people bleſſing, by your people bleſt! 205 
Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 

And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 


Silence enſu'd, The eldeſt firſt began, 
Echeneus ſage, a venerable man! 


of his petition, without letting the audience either into the know. 
ledge of his condition or perſon. Was this a proper method to pre. 
vail over an aſſembly of ſtrangers ? But his geſture ſpoke for him, 
he threw himſelf into the poſture of a ſuppliant, and the perſons of 
all ſuppliants were eſteemed to be ſacred: he declared himſelf to be 
a man in calamity, and reſerves his tory to be told more at large, 
when the ſurpriſe of the Pheacians at the ſudden appearance of a 
ſtranger was over; this conciſeneſs therefore is not blameable, but 
rather an inſtance of Homer's judgment, who knows when to be 
ſhort, and when to be copious, _ 

207%. And bumbied in the aſpes took bis place.] This was the cul- 
tom of ſuppliants; they betook themſelves to the hearth as fa- 
cred, and a place of refuge, It was particularly in the protection of 
Veſta: thus Tully, lib. ii. de Natura Deorum; * Nomen veſtæ 
« ſumptum eſt a Græcis, ea eſt enim quæ ills i ga dicitur, juſque 
« ejus ad aras, & focos pertinet.“ Apollonius likewiſe, as Spon- 
danus obſerves, takes notice of this cuſtom of ſuppliants. 


To & avew, xa 2vauTou, ig tolin aitavles 
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That is, they betook themſelves to the hearth, and there (it 
mute, which is the cuſtom of all unhappy ſuppliants. If it was 
cuſtom, as Apollonius obſerves, to fit mute, this gives another rea- 
ſon why Ulyſſes uſed but few words in his ſupplication : he had 
greatly outraged a practice that was eſtabliſhed as ſacred amongk 
the Greeks, and had not acted in the character of a ſupplant, if 
he had lanched out into a long oration 

This was the moſt ſure and effectual way of ſupplication; thus 
when Themiſtocles fled to Admetus king of the Moloffians, he 
placed himſelf before the hearth, and was received, though that 
king had formerly vowed his deſtruction. Plutarch indeed calls it 
an unuſual way of fupplication, but that proceeded from his cal. 
rying a child in his arms to move the greater compaſſion, not from 
his throwing himſelf into the protection of the houſhold gods. 

v. 209. Ecbeneus ſage, &c.] The expreſſion in the original, 45 
Dacier obſerves, is remarkable: „ Echeneus an old man, who 
„ knew many ancient, and great variety of things; he was wi 
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Whoſe well-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt, 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence, 

Oh ſight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt ! 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt! 
To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch. Lo! the peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace, 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 
Let firſt the herald due libation pay 
To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 
Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 
And give the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's due. 

His ſage advice the liſt'ning king obeys, 
He ſtretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 
And from his ſeat Laodamas remov'd, 
(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt belov'd) 
There next his fide the god- like hero fat; 
With ſtars of filver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 
The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, 
Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupp'tes 
A filver laver, of capacious ſize. 
Phe table next in regal order ſpread, 


The glitt'ring caniſters are heap'd with bread: 235 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 
Of choiceſt fort and ſavour, rich repaſt.! 


dy long experience, and by being converſant in ancient ſtory: the 
author of the book of Wiſdom ſpcaks almoſt in the ſam? expreſ- 
ſons ; „ Scit preeterita & de futuris ſtimat.“ | | 

v. 226, And from his ſeat Laodamas rem n.] Plutarch in his 
Sympoſiacs diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the maſter of the feaſt 
hould place his gueſts, or let them ſeat themſelves promiſcuouſly : 
© there commends this conduct of Alcinous, as an inftance of a 
courteous diſpoſition and great humanity, who gave a place of dig- 


nity to a ſtranger and ſuppliant. 
o. I. NM 
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Thus feaſting high, Alcinous gave the ſign, 
And bade the herald pour the roſy wine. 
Let all around the due libation pay 249 
To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way. 

He ſaid. Pontonus heard the king's command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 


Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man 


Alcinous then, with aſpe& mild, began. 245 
Princes and peers, attend ! while we impart 

To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 

Now pleas'd and ſatiate from the ſocial rite 

Repair we to the bleſlings of the night : 

But with the riſing day, aſſembled here, 250 


Let all th' elders of the land appear, 
Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 


And heav'n propitiate in the ſtranger's cauſe: 

Then join'd in council, proper means explore 

Safe to tranſport him to the wiſht-for ſhore : 255 

(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 

Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 

Meantime, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear: 

This interval, heav'n truſts him to our care; 

Bat to his native land our charge reſign'd, 260 

Heav*n's is his life to come, and all the woes behind. 

Then muſt he ſuffer what the fates ordain 

For fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 

And twins ev'n from the birth, are miſery and man!) 
But if deſcended from th' Olympian bow'r, 265 

Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow'r 


v. 240, =— — the due libation fay 
To Jeve ] | 


We have already ſeen that the whole aſſembly was about to pov! 
libations to Mercury; -whence is it then that they now offer to Ju- 


riter? Euſtathius obſerves, it was becauſe of the arrival of this | 


ranger, and Jupiter preſides over all ſtrangers, and is frequently 
filed Zed: Ft, and Zig kn. | 
= - 


>, 
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If in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: 
Some high event the conſcious gods deſign, 
us yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, 
The ſolemn facrifice call'd down the gueſt ; 
Then manifeſt of heav'n the viſion ſtood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the god, 
Oft with ſome favour'd traveller they firay, 
And ſhine before him all the deſert way: 
With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 
The friends and guardians of our pious race. 
So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 
By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 

As our dire neighbours of Cyclopzan birth, 
Match in ferce wrong, the giant-ſons of earth. 280 


v. 277. So rear opproach we their celeſtial kind, &c.] There is 

ſome intricacy in this paſlage, and much labour has been uled to 
explain it. Some would have it to imply, that “ we are as nearly 
allied to the guds, as the Cyclops and giants, who are deſcended 
„ from them; and if the gods frequent! appear to theſe giants 
« who defy them; how much more may it be expected by the 
„ Phaacians to enjoy that favour, Who reverence and adore them?“ 
Euſtathius explains it after another method; Alcinous had con- 
ceived a fix2d hatred againſt the race of the Cyclops, who had ex- 
pelled the Phæacians from their country, and forced them to ſeek 
a ne habitation ; he here expreites that hatred, and ſays, that 
the Pheacians reſemble the gods as much in goodneſs, as the Cy- 
chops and giants one the other in impiety : he illuſtrates it, by 
me ing that the expreſſion has the ſame import as if we ſhould ſay 
that Socrates comes as near to Plato in virtue, as Anytus and Me- 
litus to one another in wick-dacſ ; and indeed the conſtruction 
will be eaſy, by underſtanding *Ananpors in the ſecond verſe. 
— F$:cv ſy tijpey, 
arne KUAN wTrE; TE Kas bygin pUAG pryariey, 
Subaudi, ge dN νν,•e½4ννN. | n | | 

have already ſpoken of the preſence of the gods at the ſacriß- 
ces, in a former note upon the Odyſſey: this frequent intercourſe 
of the gods was agreeable to the theology of the ancients ; but why 
then is Alcinous ſurpriſed at the appearance of Ulyſſes, whom he 
looks upon as 2 god, if ſuch favours are frequent? Spondanus re- 
plies, that it is the unuſualneſs of the time, not the appearance, 
that ſurpriſes Alcinous ; the gods appeared either at their ſacrifi- 
ces, or in their journeys, and therefore he looks upon this viſit as 
a thing extraordinary, Phe 

M 2 
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Let no ſuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin'd 
The prudent Greek) poſleſs the royal mind. 


Alas! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; 


No glorious native of yon azure ſky: : 
In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind? 28; 


How more inferior in the gifts of mind ? 


Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe 

Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes; 

By a fad train of miſeries alone | 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none! 290 
By heav'n's high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore; 


With heav'n's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 


What hiſtories of toil could I declare? 


But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair; 


Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 295 
My craving bowels ſtil] require repaſt, 


Howe'er the noble, ſuff'ring mind, may grieve 


Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live; 

Neceſſity demands our daily bread ; 2 
Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed. 300 
But finiſh, oh ye peers! what you propoſe, 


And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes. 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the gods ordain, 


To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, my friends, again. 
That view vouchſaPd, let inſtant death ſurpriſe 30; 
With ever-during ſhade theſe happy eyes! 8 


v. 305. That wiew vouch ef d, let infant death, &c, ] It is very 
neceſſary to recall frequently to the reader's mind the deſire Ulyſſes 


has to reach his own country; and to ſhew that he is abſent not 


by choice, but neceſſity ; all the diſorders in his kingdom happen 


dy reaton of his abſence : it is therefore neceſſary to ſet the deſtre 


of his return in the ſtrongeſt point of light, that he may not ſeem 
acceſſary to thoſe diſorders, by being abſent when it was in his 
power to return, It is obſervable that Ulyſſes does not here make 
any mention of Penelope, whom he ſcarceever omits jn other places, 
as one of the chief inducements t with for his country; the reaſon 
of his Glence, ſays Euſtathius, is, becauſe he is unwilling to abate 


the favour of Alcinous, by a diſcovery that would ſhew 1t was im- 
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Th' aſſembled peers with gen'ral praiſe approv'd 
His pleaded reaſon, and the ſuit he mov'd. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, | 
And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs. 316 
Ulyſſes in the regal walls alone | 
Remain'd : beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, 
Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone. | 
The queen, on. nearer view, the gueſt ſurvey'd 
Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 315 
Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 
Her words addreſſing to the god-like man. 
Cam'ſt thou not hither, wond'rous ſtranger! ſay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of fea? 
Tell then whence art thou? whence that princely air? 
And robes like theſe, ſo recent and fo fair! 321 
Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs! you 1mpoſe : 
(Thus fighing ſpoke the man of many woes) 


poſſible for him to marry his daughter; ſuch a diſcovery might 
make the king proceed more coolly towards his tranſportation; 
whereas it would afterwards be leſs dangerous, when he has had 
an opportunity fully to engage him in his favour, 24 

v. 322, Hard is the taſk, cb princeſs '/] HMneas in Virgil ſpeaks 
to Venus after the ſame manner, as Ulyſſes to Arete, | 


O dea, ſi primi repetens ab origine pergam, 
© Et vacet annales noſtrorum audire laborum, 
« Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo,” 


Scaliger obſerves that Virgil ſo far exceeds the verſes of Homer, that 
taey will not even bear a compariſon; he is ſuperiour almoſt in every 
word; for inſtance; he renders, J:nvexew;, by © prima ab origine, 
and adds the word “e vacet”” beautifully; and till more beautifully 
he tranſlates Wenn xndta, © annales noftrorum audire laborum;“ 
and lanly he paraphraſes the word apyanrtoy by a moſt harmonious 


ine 


»y | 
* Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo.“ 
Which excellently deſcribes the multitude of the ſufferings of Æ- 


Neas, which couid not be comprehended in the relation of a whole 
Gay, | 


1 will not ceny but that Virgil excels Homer in this and many 
other paſſages which he borrows from him: but then is it a juſt 
concluſian to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a 
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The long, the mournful ſeries to relate 

Of all my forrows, ſent by heav'n and fate! 325 
Yet what you aſk, attend. An iſland lies 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkies, 
Ogygia named, in ocean's wat'ry arms: 
Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms! 
Remote from gods or men ſue holds her rein, 
Amid the terrours of the rolling main. 


3 
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better poet than Homer? To conclude from particulars to-general; 
1s a falle way of arguing, It is as if in a compariſon of two per- 
ſons, a man ſhould from ſingle features give a ſupericrity of beauty, 
which 1s only to be gathered frem the ſymmctry of the whole body, 
v. 326. Yet what you aft, attend. Homer here gives a fum- 
mary of the ſubject of the two preceding books: this recapitula- 
tion cannot indeed be avoided, becauſe it is necefiary to let Alci- 
nous into his ſtory, and this cannot be done without a repetition; 
but generally all repetitions are tedious ; the reader is offended 
when that 1s related which he knows already : he receives no new 
inſtruction to entertain his judgment, nor any new deſcr.p:ions to 
excite his curiofity, and by theſe means the very ſoul of poetry is 
extinguiſhed, and it becomes unſpirited and lifeleſs. When there- 
fore repetitions are abſolutely neceſſary, they ought always to be 
ſhort ;-and I may appeal to the reader if he is not tired with many 
in Homer, eſpecially when made in the very ſame words ? Here 
indeed Ulyſſes tells his ſtory but in part; the queen aſked him who 
he was; but he paſſes over this without any reply, and reſerves the 
greateſt part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſure, that he may dif- 
cover himſelf to a better advantage before the whole peerage of the 
Phæacians. I do not always condemn even the verbal repetitions 
of Homer; ſometimes as in embaſſies they may be neceſſary, be- 
cauſe every word is ſtamped with authority, and perhaps they micht 
be cuſtomary in Homer's times; if they were not, he had to» 
fruitful an invention not to have varied his thoughts and expret- 
Fon: Boſſu obſerves, that with reſpect to revet. tions, Virgil 15 
mere exact than Homer; for inftance, in the firſt bool of the E- 
nee, when /Encas is repeating his ſufferings to Venus, the inter- 
rupts him to give him comfort; 
% Nec plura querentem 
% Paſſa Venus, medio fe interfata dolore eſt.“ 


and in the third book, where good manners obliged this hero to 
relate his ſtory at the requet of Andromache, the poet prevents it 
dy introducing Helenus, who hinders the repetition. 

230. Remote from pods »r men fÞ+ bo dt her rein ] Homer ha“ 
the ſectet art of introducing the beſt infruftions, in the mad 0 
tlie plaineſt narrations, He has deſertbed the unworthy pation of 
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Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleſt! to tread that interdicted ſhore: 
When Jove tremendous in the {able deeps 
Lanch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips : 
Then, all my fleet, and all my followers Toft, 
dale on a plank, on ene ſurges toſt, 
Heav'n drove my wreck thy Ogy gian ifle to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the goddeſs there with open arms, 340 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms ; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beftoyy 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe, 
But all her blandiſhments ſuccets!ef: | Proves 

I's baniſh from my breaſt my country's love. 345 
I ſtay reluctant ſev*n continu'd years, 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 
The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 


{AJ 
I 
41 


the gcddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances the made to deta'n 
Aim from his country, It is poſſible this relation might make 
ſome impreſſions upon the mind of the reader, inconſiſtent with 
exact morality : what antidote then does Homer adminiſter to ex- 
pel this poiſon ? he does not content himſelf with ſetting the chaſ- 
tity of Penelope in oppoſition to the looſe defires of Calypſo, and 
ſewing the great advantage the mortal has over the godde els 3 but 
he here diſcovers the fonntain from whence this weakneſs riſe es, by 
laying, that neither man nor gods ſrequented this iſland 3 on one 
hand the abſence of the gods, and on the other the infrequency of 

ovjects, made her yield at the fight of the firſt that appears, Every 
wt is dangerous in ſolitude, eſpecially as Homer expreſſes it, if 
ve have no commerce with the gods. Dacier. 

. 344. Hut all ber blandifþm-nts ſucceſs ifs prove, ] Da cler 
ro m Evftathivs aſſigns the reaſon of the refuſal of Ulyſſes to com- 
F with the profters of Calypſo, to forſake his wife and country: 
12 Vas, becauſe he knew that women in love promiſe more than 
they, either can, or intend to perform. An inſinuation, that he 
would have complied if he had thoaght the goddeſs would, or could 
have performed her promiſes, But this is contrary to 'the c cha- 
1. Jer of UlyF:s, whoſe greateſt glory it is, not to have I.ftened 
even to a go Adefs. In this view he ceaſ's tu be an hero, and his 
return is no longer a virtue, but he returns only becauſe he found 
not at temptation ſufficient to keep him from his country, 

M4 
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A raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; 350) 
_ Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array; 25 
And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In ſev'nteen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 

And woody mountains half in vapours loſt. 

Joy touch'd my ſoul: my ſoul was joy'd in vain, 355 
For angry Neptune rous'd the raging main ; 

The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar ; 

The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore; 

And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore, 

Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 369 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 

'T'o reach this iſle: but there my hopes were loſt, 


4 | be 

The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt, LA 
I choſe the ſafer fea, and chanc'd to find 1 

A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 3 a -: 


And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 

Then took the theiter of the neighb'ring wood, 
Twas night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, 

Jove plung'd my ſenics in the death of ſleep. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain: 370 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phœbus ſhin'd in vain, 

Nor 'till oblique he fhp'd his ev'ning ray, 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 

Then female voices from the ſhore I heard: 

A maid amidft them, goddeſs-like, appear d: 375 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity'd my diftreſs ; | 
Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. 

Who from ſuch youth cou'd hope confid'rate care? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare! | 


v. 379. In youth and beauty wwiſdim is but rare !] In the preceding 
line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changes the words 
into the maſculine gender, for grammatically it ought to be to- 
e avhiecagay, Homer makes this alteration to pay the greater 
compliment to Nauſicaa, and he intends to expreſs by it, that nei- 
ther woman nor man of her years could be expected to have ſuch 
remarkable diſcretion, Euſtathius, 
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She gave me life, reliev'd with juſt ſupplies 380 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your eyes. 
This is the-truth : and oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhould tink me to a lye. 

To this the king. Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfect to our god-like gueſt. 385 
Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray, 
Why not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey? 

Hero and king! (Ulyſſes thus reply'd) 
Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpect of pride: 390 


Such ſentences being very frequent in the Odyſſey; it may not 
be improper to obſerve, of what beauty a ſentence is in epic poetry, 
A ſentence may be defined, a moral inſtruction couched in a few 
words, Rapin aſferts, that ſeaten.es are more proper in drama- 
tic than heroic poetry : for narration is the eſſential character of 
it, and it ought to be one continued thread of diſcourſe, fimple and 
natural, without an aiFeRation of figures, or moral reflections: 
that energy which ſome pretend to collett and incloſe within a 
mall compaſs of words, is wont extremely to weaken the reſt of 
tae diſcourſe, and give it a forces air : it ſceras to jut out of the 
firuſture of the poem, and to be independent of it: he blames Ho- 
mer for ſcattering his ſentences too plentifully through h1s poeſy, 
and calls it an affectation and imperfection, Theſe objections would 
undoubtedly be of weight, if the ſentences were ſo introduced as 
io break the thread of narration, as Rapin rightly obſerves, But 
35 this the cafe with relation to Homer? He puts them into the 
mouth of the actors themſelves, and the narration goes on without 
the leaſt interruption; it is not the pcet who ſpeaks, nor does he 
ſuſpend the narration to make a refined reflection, or give us a ſen- 
tence of morality. Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his 
agents ſpeak weight ly and ſententiouſly ? It is true, ſentences uſed 
without moderation are abſurd in epic poetry; they give it a fe- 
riouſneſs that is more becoming the gravity of philoſophers, than 
the ſpirit and majeſty of poetry. Boſſu judiciouſſy oblerves, that 
ſuch thoughts have in their very nature a certain kind of calm wiſ- 
dom that is contrary to the paſſionsz but, ſays he, ſentences make 
a poem uſeful, and it {cems natural to imagine, that the more a 
work is embelliſhed with them, the more it deſerves that general 
approbation which Horace promiſes to thoſe who have the art to 
mix the profitable with the pleaſant. In ſhort, ſentences are not 
only allowable, but beautiful in heroic poetry, if they are intros 
duced with propriety and without affectation. 
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She bade me follow in th' attendant train; 
But fear and rev'rence did my ſteps detain, 


Tet raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind. 


Far from my foul (he cry'd) the gods efface 
All wrath ill-grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe ! 39; 
Whate'er is honeſt, ſtranger, I approve, 
And would to Phœbus, Pallas, and to Jove, 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor thou unwilling to de call'd my fon, 400 


v. 391. She bade me followy 
But fear and rev rence, &c.] 


This is directly contrary to what is before aſſorted in the preceding 
book, where Nauficaa forbids Ulyſſes to attend her, to avcid ſuſ- 


picion and ſlander, Is not Ulyſſes then guilty of falſhood, and is 
not falihood beneath the character of a hero? Fuſtathius confeſlrs 
that Ulyſles is guilty, partes; Neudelan; and he adds, that a wiſe 
min may do ſomet mes opportunely :; "Org av moo: iv xaigs 5 ge- 


45. I fear this conceſſion of the biſhop's would not paſs for good 


eatuinry in thefe ages. Spondanus ts of the ſame opinion as Eu- 
ſtathius; “ Vir prudens certo loco & tempore mendaciis officiociſ. 
© fins uti novit.” Dacier confeſſes that he ſomewhat diſguiſes the 
truth, It will be difficult to vindicate Ulyſſes from the imputation, 
it the nodions of truth and faſhood were as ſtrict in former, as in 
thete ages: but we maſt not meaſure by this ſtandard: it is certain 
that anciently lying was reckoned no crime by a whole nation; and 
it ſtill bears a Eiipute, © An omne falſi- loquium fit mendacium?“ 
dome caſuiſts allow of the © officioſum mendacium,”” and ſuch 1s 
this of Ulyſſus, intirely complimental and officious. 

v. 400. Ner u unwilling to be call d my ſen.] The ancients ob- 
ſerve, that Alcinous very artfully inſerts this propoſition to U};!- 


les, to prove his veracity, If he had embraced it without heſita- 
tion, he would have concluded him an impoſtor ; for it is not con- 


ceivable that he ſhould reject all the temptation to marriage made 
him by Calypſo a goddeſs, and yet immediately embrace this offer 
of Alcinous to marry his daughter, But if we take the paſlage in 
another ſenſe, and believe that Alcinous ſpoke fincerely without 
any ſecret ſuſpicions, yet his conduct is juſtifiable, It has I con- 
feſs appeared ſhocking, that Alcinous, a king, ſhould at the very 
firſt interview offer his daughter to a ſtranger, who might be a va- 
grant and impoſtor: but examples are frequent in antiquity of mar- 
riages thus concluded between ſtrangers, and with as little heſita- 
tion: thus Bellerophon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. 
Great perſonages regarded not riches, but were only ſolicitcus 89 


7 
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In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou wiſh to join, 

palace flor'd with treaſures ſhould be thine, 

But if refuctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? 

jore bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, 

And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 405 


Till then, let lumber cloſe thy carcful eyes; 


The wakeful mariners mall watch the ſkies, 
And ſeize the moment when the breezes rife : 
Then gently waft thee to the pleafing ſhore, 
Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more. 410 
Far as Eubæa tho' thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 


'Thither of old, earth's * giant-fon to view, 


On wings of winds with Radainanth they few: 
This land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 
Saw them returning with the ſetting ſan, 416 


procure worthy huſbands for their daughters, and birth and virtue 
were the beſt recommendations. 7 

It it obſervable that in the original there is a chaſm, an infi- 
nitive mood without any thing to govern it; we muſt tnerefore. 
fupply the word 26ixoce to make it right conſtruction. Euſtathius. 

v. 41 r. Far as Eubza tb.” thy country lay. ] Evbi, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, is really far diſtant from Corcyra, the country of the 
Phæacians: but Alcinous ſtill makes it more diitant, by placing it 
in another part of the world, and deſcribing it as one of the For- 
t nate Ilands : for in the fourth book Rhiczmanthus is faid to in- 
havit the Elyſian fields. Alcinous therefore endeavours to have it 
believed that his iſle is near thoſe fields, by aſſerting that Rrada-» 
manthus made uſe of Pheacian veſſels in his voyage to Tityus. Eu- 
ſtathius further adds, that Rhadamanthus was a prince of great 
juſtice, and Tityus a perſon of great impiety, and that he made this 
Voyage to bring him over to more virtuous diſpoſitions. 


v. 415. This land from whence their morning courſe begun, 

Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun, 
if Homer had given the true ſituation of Corcyra as it really Iies 
Oppoiite to Epirus, yet the hyperbole of ſailing thence to Eubæa and 
returning in the ſame day, had been utterly an impoſſibility ; for 
in ſailing thither, they muſt paſs the Ionian and Icarian ſeas, and 
double the Peloponneſus. But the fiction is yet more extravagant, 
by the poet's placing it ſtill more diſtant near the Fortunate Tilands, 


* Tityus, 
M 6 
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Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext'rous, and how fleet our fail, 

When juſtly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

And ocean whitens in long tracks below. 420 

Thus he. No word th' experienc'd man replies, 

But thus to heav'n (and heav'nward lifts his eyes) 

O Jove! oh father! what the king accords 

Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words! 

Wide o'er the world Alcinous' glory ſhine! 425 

Let fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 
Meantime Arete, for the hour of reſt 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring veſt: 

Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 

And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care, 430 


But what is impoſſible for veſſels to effect, that are as ſwift as birds, 
and can ſail with the rapidity of a thought? Euſtathius, 

But then 1s the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible am- 
plifications? It may be anſwered, if he had put theſe extravagan- 
cics into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable, but they 
fuit well with the character of Alcinous : they let Ulyſſes into his 
diſpoſitigp, and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and oftenta- 
ticus "| his was neceſſary, that Ulyſſes might know how to adapt 
himſelf to his humour, and engage his aſſiſtance; and this he 
actually brings about by raiſing his wonder and eſteem by ſtories, 
that could not fail to pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and credulous perſon 
as Alcincus. | 

Dacier adds, that the Phæacians were fo puffed up with their 
conſtant felicity and the protection of the gods, that they thought 
nothing impoffible ; upon this opinion all theſe hyperboles are 
founded: and this agrees too well with human nature; the more 
happy men are, the more high and extravagantly they talk, and are 
too apt to entertain themſelves with wild chimeras, which have 
no exiſtence but in the imagination. | 

The moral then to theſe fables of Alcinous is, that a conſtant 
ſeries of happineſs intoxicates the mind, and that moderation is of- 
ten learned in the ſchool of adverſity, | 7 5 

V. 423 be prayer of Ulyſje.,} It is obſervable, that Uhyſſes 
makes no reply direc ly to the obliging propoſition which the king 


made conecrning his daughter. A retuſal might have been diſad- 


vantageous to his preſent circumfances, yet an anſwer is implied 
jn this prayer, which ſhews the impatience he has to return to his 
country, and the gratitude he feels for h.s promiſes to effect it: and 

confequently it diſeovers that he has no intentions of ſetthing with 
his daughter amongſt the Phæaclans,. Dacier, | 
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With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 

And finiſh'd all their queen's command with haſte: 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt ; 

He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt, 
There, ſoft- extended, to th' murm'ring found 435 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps profound! 

Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous hes ; 

And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 


v. 437, 438. The laſt lines.] It may ſeem ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, that Alcinous and his queen who have been deſcribed as pat- 
_ terns of conjugal happineſs ſhould ſleep in diſtin beds. Jupiter 
and Juno, as Dacier obferves from the firſt of the Iliad, have the 
jame bed. Perhaps the poet deGgned to ſhew the luxury and falſe 
delicacy of thoſe too happy Pheacians, who lived in ſuch ſoftneſs 
that they ſhunned every thing that might prove troubleſome or in- 
commodious. | 

This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the thirty- 
ſecond day, F | 
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* BOOK VIII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Alcinous ealls a council, in xvhich it is reſolved to tranſport 
Ulyſſes into his country. After wvhich ſplendid entertain- 
ments are made, where the celebrated muſician and poet 
Demodocus plays and fings to the gueſis. They next pro- 
ceed to the games, the race, the wreſtling, diſcus, Wc. 
avhere Ulyſſes caſts a prodigious length, to the admiration 
if all the ſpectators. They return again to the banquet, 
and Demodocus fings the loves of Mars and Venus. Uly/- 

ſes, after a compliment to the poet, defires him to fing the 
introduction of the wooden horſe into Trey; which ſub- 
Jeet provoking his tears, Alcincus enquires of his gueſt, 
his name, parentage, and fortunes. BD 7 


OW fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
And all the ruddy orient flames with day : 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Roſe inſtant from the ſlumbers of the night; 


* This book has been more ſeverely cenſured by the critics than 
any in the whole Odyſſey: it may therefore be thought neceflary to 
lay before the reader what may be offered in the poet's vindication, 

Scaliger in his Poetics is very warm againſt it, Demodocus, ob- 
zrves that critic, ſings the luſt of the gods (fœditates) at the feaft 
of Alcinous. And Boſſu, though he vindicates the poet, remarks 
thot we meet with ſome offenſive paſſages in Homer, and inſtances 
in the adultery of Mars and Venus. | | 

To know (fays Ariftotle in his Art of Poetry) whether a thing 
be well or ill ſpoken, we muſt not only examine the thing whether 
it be good or ill, but we muſt alſo have regard to him that ſpeaks 
or acts, and to the perſon to whom the poet addreſſes; for the cha- 
rocker of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom he ſpeaks, 
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Then to the council- ſeat they bend their way, 5 
And fill the ſhining thrones alony the bay, 


makes that to be good, which would not come well from the mouth 
of any other perſon, It is not on this account we vindicate Homer 
with reſpect to the immorality that is found in the fable of the 
adultery of Mars and Venus : we muſt conſider that it is neither 
the poet, nor his hero, that recites that ſtory: but a Phæacian 
fings it to Phæacians, a ſoft effeminate people, at a feſtival, Be. 
ſides, it is allowable even in grave and moral writings to introduce 
vicious perions, who deſpiſe the gods ; «nd is not the poet obliged 
to adapt his poetry to the characters of ſuch perſons? And had it 
not been an abſurdity in him to have given us a philoſophical or 

moral ſong before a people who would be pleaſed with nothing but 
galety and effeminacy ? The moral that we are to draw from this 


Kory is, that an idle and ſoft courſe of life is the ſource of all cri- | 


minal pleaſures; and that thoſe perſons who lead ſuch lives, are 
generally pleaſed to hear ſuch ſtories, as make their betters parta- 


kers in the ſame vices. This relation of Homer is a uſeful leſſon 


to them who defire to live vittuouſly; and it teaches, that if we 
would not be guilty of ſuch vices, we muſt avoid ſuch a method of 
life as inevitably leads to the practice of them. 


Rapin attacks this book on another fide; and blames it not for its 


immorality, but lowneſs. Homer, ſays he, puts off that air of 
grandeur and majeſty which ſo properly belongs to his character ; he 
debafes himſelf into a droll, and ſinks into a familiar way of talk- 
ing: he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to entertain 
his reader with ſomething pleaſant and diverting : for inſtance, in 
the eighth book of the Odyſley, he entertains the gods with a £c0- 
medy, ſome of whom he makes buffoons : Mars and Venus are in- 
troduced upon the-ſtage, taken in a net laid by Vulcan, contrary 
to the gravity which is fo eſſential to epic poetry. 

It muſt be granted, that the gods are here painted in colours un- 
worthy of deities, yet till with propriety, if we reſpect the ſpec- 
tators ; who are ignorant, debauched Phæacians. Homer was 


obliged to draw them, not according to his own idea of the gods, but 


according to the wild fancies of the Phæacians. The poet is not 
at liberty to aſcribe tne wiſdom of a Socrates to Alcinous : he muſt 
follow nature, and like a painter, he may draw deities or monſters, 


and introduce, as he pleaſes, either vicious cr virtuous characters, 
provided he always makes them of a piece, conſiſtent with their 


firſt repreſentation, . | | 
This rule of Ariſto le in general, vindicates Homer, and it is ne- 
eeſſary to carry it in our minds, becauſe it ought to be appl ed to all 
incidents that relate to the Phæacians, in the ſequel of the Odyfey. 
oy, OK And fill h. Deni 2 thrones a org H 5 ꝗ 7. his place of 
council was between the two ports, where the teme of Yeptune 


ſtood; probably, like that in the ſecond book, open to the a1 
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Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro' fields of air; 

In form, a herald of the king ſhe flies 

From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries. 10 
Nobles and chiefs who rule Phæacia's ſtates, 

The king in council your attendance waits: 

A prince of form divine your aid implores, 

O'er unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores. 
She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 15 

Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds : 

At once the ſeats thy fill: and every eye 

Gaz'd, as before ſome brother of the ſky. 

Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, - 

More high he treads, and more inlarg'd he moves: 20 


„ v. 9. In form, a berald ——] It may be aſked what occaſion there 
is to introduce a goddeſs, to perform an action that might have been 
as well executed by a real herald? Euſtathius obſerves, that this 
Minerva is either fame, which informs the Phæacians that a 
ſtranger of uncommon figure is arrived, and upon this report they 
aſſemble; or it implies, that this aſſembly was made by the wiſ- 
dom of the peers, and conſequently a poet may aſcribe it to the gods 

dels of wiſdom, it being the effect of her inſpiration, SOR 
The poet by the introduction of a deity warns us, that ſomething 
of importance is to ſucceed ; this is to be uſhered in with ſolemni- 
ty, and conſequently the appearance of Minerva in this place is not 
unneceſſary : the action of importance to he deſcribed is no leſs 
than the change of the fortunes of Ulyſſes; it is from this aſſembly 
that his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a happy re- eſta- 
bliſhment, | 

v. 13. A prince of form divine —] Minerva ſpeaks thus in fa- 
_ Your of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity of the Phæacians: and in- 

deed the ſhort ſpeech is excellently adapted to this purpoſe. They 
were fond of firangers : the goddeſs therefore tells them, that a 
ſtranger is arrived of a god-like appearance. They admired out- 
ward ſhow, he is therefore deſcribed as a man of extraordinary 


Ty, and Minerva for this reaſon immediately improves it. Eu- 
Helnius, | 2 


A v. 19. Pallas with grace diwine bis form improves.] This circum- 
dance 


bas been repeated ſeveral times almoſt in the ſame words, 
lince the beginning of the Odyſſey. I cannot be of opinion that 
ch repetitions are beauties, In any other poet, they might have 
den thought ho procced from a poverty of invention, though cer- 
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She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw; 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe ? 
With ſtrength, the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 

Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe: 2; 
Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe. 


tainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather a ſuperfluity thin 


barrenneſs, Perhaps having once ſaid a thing well, he deſpaite, 
of improving it, and ſo repeited it; or perhaps he intended to in- 
culcate this truth, that all our accompliſhments, as beauty, 
ftrength, &c, are the gifts of the gods; and being willing to fx it 
upon the mind, he dwells upon it, and inlerts it in many places, 
Here indeed it has a particular propriety, as it is a circumſtance that 
fir? engages the Phæacians in the favour of Ulyſſes: his beauty was 
his firſt recommendation, and conſequently the poet with great judg- 
ment ſets his hero off to the beſt advantage, it being an incident 
from which he dates all his future happineſs; and therefore to be 
infiſted upon with a particular ſolemnity. Plato in his Theztetus 
applies the latter part of this deſcription to Parmenides. Ales. 
71 {404 paivelai Vat, Zan Firs he 

V. 25. From bis glitt ring throne Aicinous roſe.) It might be er. 
pected that Ulyſſes, upon whoſe account alone Alcinous calls this 
aſſembly, ſhould have made his condition known, and ſpoken him- 
ſelf to the Phæacians; whereas he appears upon the ſtage as a mute 
perſon, and the multitude departs intirely ignorant of his name and 
fortunes, It may be anſwered, that this was not a proper time for 
a fuller diſcovery, the poet defers it till Ulyſſes had diſtinguiſhe) 
himſelf in the games, and fully raiſed their curioſity, It is for the 
ſame reaſon that Ulyſſes is filent ; if he had fpoken, he could not 
have avoided to let them into the knowledge of his condition, but 
the contrary method is greatly for his advantage, and aſſures him 
of ſucceſs from the recommendation of a king, ; 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to be given for 
this ſilence of Ulyſſes: the poet reſerves the whole ſtory of his ſuf- 
ferings for an entire and uninterrupted narration ; if he had now 
made any diſcovery, he muſt afterwards either have fallen into tav- 
tology, or broken the thread of the relation, ſo that it world not 
have been of a piece, but wanted continuity. Eeſides, it comes 
with more weight at once, than if it had been made at ſeveral times, 
and conſequently makes a deeper impreſſion upon the memot) and 
paſſion of the auditors, Virgil has taken a different method in the 
diſcovery of Aneas; there was a neceſlity for it; his companies; 
to engage Dido in their protection, tell her they belong to no leſs 4 
hero than Zneas, ſo that he is in a manner known before he ap” 
pears; but Virgil after the example of Homer reſerves his frory 198 
an entire narration, 5 
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Your preſent aid this god-like ſtranger craves, 

Toft by rude tempeſt thro? a war of waves; 

perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 

Or nations ſubject to the weſtern ray. — 30 
Then grant, what here all ſony of woe obtain, 

For here affliction never pleads in vain:) 

pe choſen youths prepar'd, expert to try 

Tone vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 

Lanch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar; 35 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour, 

Inſtant, you ſailors, to this taſk attend; 

Switt to the palace, all ye peers aſcend ; 

Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim : 

Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 40 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay, reſponſive to the ſtrings. 

Thus ſpoke the prince: th' attending peers obey, 

In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: 

Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 45 
At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe: 
They lanch the veſſel, and unfurl the ſails, 
And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales; 


v. 38. Lanch the rail ha h ] The word in the original is 
®purinncO- ; which ſignifies not only a ſhip that makes its firſt 
V0yage, but a ſhip that outſalls other ſhips, as Euſtathius obſerves, 
Tt is nat poſſible for a tranflaior to retain ſuch ſingularities with 
any beauty; it would ſeem pedantry and aſfectation, and not poetry. 

V. I. ſaught by rhe gods '0 ple: fe Homer here inſfnuates 
that al] good and great qualities are the gifts. of God, He ſhews 
a: likewiſe, that muſe was conſtantle made uſe of in the courts of 
all che oriental princes; we have ſec 1*nemins in Ithaca, a ſecond 
„ cd mon with Menelaus, ard Demodocus here with Alcinbus. 
The Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable ill in mulic; every 
de Enows what effect the harp of David had upon the ſpirit of 
daul. Solomon tells us, that he ſought out ſinging men and ſing- 
nomen to entertain him like theſe in Homer, at the time of 
leaſting: thus another oriental writer compares muſic at feaſts 0 
e. incloſes in geld; © as g fignet of on emerald ſet in ho 
Nel 8 ſo is the melody of muſic with picaſant Wine.“ 

clas XXX, 6. Dacier. 
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Then to the palace move: A gath'ring throng, 


The ſacred maſter of celeſtial fong : 
Dear to the muſe! who gave his days to flow 


_ perſon of Demodocus ; and Dacier imagines that this pailage gave 


4 pleaſing of all poets, who frequents this place, and who is he 


great diſtinction. He calls him in this book the hero Demodocus: 
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Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along: 0 
Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd; 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd: 
T'wo beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 
To crown the feaſt; ſo wills the bounteous king, 
The herald now arrives, and guides along 55 


With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe: 


v. 57. Dear to the muſe ] <who gave bis days to flow 
Mitb mighty bleſſi-gs, mix' d with mig bty wits | 
It has been generally thought that Homer repreſents himſelf inthe 


occaſion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind. But that 


he really was blind is teſtified by himſelf in his hymn to Apollo, 1 
which Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production of Homer, T 
and quotes 1t as ſuch in his hiſtory, ” Wi 


T2 xda, Tis & Cup , noo & y, 1 
Ex hdd mmneirai; & TW nne AA 10 
Tuι I 65 Aνά,ndca bmαο,œ Uh, dp dH 


* 


That is, « O virgins, if any perſon aſks you who is he, the moſt 


« who moſt delights you? reply, he is a blind man, &c.“ It 18 
true, as Euſtathius obſerves, that there are many features in the 
two poets that bear a great reſemblance; Demodocus h6ngs divinely, 
the ſame is true of Homer; Demodocus ſings the adventures of the 
Greeks before Troy, ſo does Hemer in his Iliad. 

If this be true, it muſt be allowed that Romer has found out 4 
way of commending himſelf very artfully : had he ſpoken plainly, 
he bad been extravagantly vain ; but by this indireQ way of pralle, 
the reader is at liberty to apply it either ſol ly to Demedocus, er 
obliquely to Romer. | 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extracrdinary care of 
Demodocus his brother poet; and introduces him as a perſon of 


he places him on a throne ſtudded with filver, and gives him an 
herald for his attendant; ner is he leſs careful to provide for bus 
entertainment, he has a particular table, and a capacious bow! [et 
before him to drink as often as he had a mind, as the original ex- 
preiles it, Some merry wits have turned the laſt circumſtance me 
raillery, and infinuate that Homer in this place, as well as in the 
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With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 

But gave him {kill to raiſe the lofty lay. 50 

High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 

Encircled by huge multitudes, he ſat: 

With filver ſhone the throne; his lyre well ſtrung 

To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung 
Before his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 

| And a full goblet foams with gen'rous wines: 

His food a herald bore : and now they fed ; 

And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 
Then fir'd by all the muſe, aloud he ſings 

The mighty deeds of demigods and kings: 70 

From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, | 

That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes : 

How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy; 

The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 

For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 75 

The marble threſhold of the Delphic god, 

Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 

E'er yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 


7; 


former, means himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus z an intima- 
bay, that he would not be diſpleaſed to meet with the like hoſpi- 
fa ity, | | | 
v. 74. The fern debate Atridet bears with joy.) This paſſage is 
not without obſcurity, but Euſtathius thus explains it from Athe- 
nzus, In the liad the generals ſup with Agamemnon with ſo- 
driety and moderation; and if in the Odyſſey we ſee Achilles and 
Ulyſles in contention to the great ſatisfaction of Agamemnon, it is 
decauſe theſe contentions are of uſe to his affairs; they contend 
whether force or ſtratagem is to be employed to take Troy; Achil- 
les after the death of Hector, perſuaded to aſſault it by ſtorm, Ulyſ- 
ſes by ſtratagem. There is a further reaſon given for the ſatisfac- 
tion which Agamemnon expreſſes at the conteſt of theſe two he- 
roes : before the opening of the war of Troy he conſulted the ora- 
cle concerning the iſſue of it ; Apollo anſwered, that Troy ſhould 
de taken when two princes moſt renowned, the one for wiſdom and 
the other for valour ſhould contend at a ſacrifice of the gods; Aga- 
memnoa rejoices to ſee the prediction fulfilled, knowing that the 


deſtruction of Troy was at hand, the oracle being accompliſhed by 
the conteſt of Ulyſſes and Achilles, 


: 45 
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Touch'd at the ſong, Ulyſſes ftraight reſign'd 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind: 80 
Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew: 
But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed _ 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head: 
And lifting to the gods a goblet crown'd, * 8 
He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 

Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train, 
Again with loud applauſe demand the ftrain : 


1 


v. 79. Touch'd at the ſeng— ] Many objections may be made 
againſt this relation; it may ſeem to offend againſt probability, and 
appears ſomewhat incredible, that Demodocus ſhould thus luckily 
pitch upon the war of Troy for the ſubje& of his ſong, and ſtill 


more happily upon the deeds of Ulyſſes; for inſtance, a man may 


die of an apoplexy, this is probable; but that this ſhould happen 


juſt when the poet has occaſion for it, is in ſome degree incredible, 


But this objection will ceaſe, if we confider not only that the war 
of Troy was the greateſt event of thoſe ages, and conſequently might 


be the common ſubject of entertainment; but alfo that it is not 


Homer or Demodocus who relates the ſtory, but the muſe who in- 
ſpires it; Homer ſeveral times in this book aſcribes the ſong to im- 
mediate inſpiration; and this ſupernatural aſſiſtance reconciles it 
to human probability, and the ſtory becomes credible when it 1s 
ſuppoſed to be related by a deity, Ariſtotle in his Poctics com- 
mends this conduct as artful and judicions; Alcinous, ſays he, in- 
vites Ulyſſes to an entertainment to divert him, where Demodocus 
fings his actions, at which he cannot refrain from tears, which 
Alcinous perceives, and this brings about the diſcovery of Ulyiles. 

It may further be objected, that a ſufficient cauſe for this violence 
of tears is not apparent; for why ſhould Ulyſſes weep to hear his 
own brave atchievements, eſpecially when nothing calamitous 18 
recited? This indeed would be improbable, if that were the whole 
ot what the poet fung: but Homer only gives us the heads of the 
ſong, a few ſketches of a larger draught, and leaves ſomething to 
be filled up by the imagination of the reader. Thus for inſtance, 
the words of Demodocus recalled to the mind of Ulyſſes all the 
| hardſhips he had undergone during a ten years war, all the ſcenes 
of horrour he had beheld, and the loſs and ſufferings of all his 


friends. And no doubt he might weep even for the calamities he 


brought upon Troy, an ingenuous nature cannot be inſenfible when 
any of its own ſpecies ſuffers; the Trojans were his enemies, but 
ſtill they were men, and compaſſion is due even to unfortunate ene: 
mies. I doubt not but it will be allowed, that there is here ſuff - 
eient cauſe to draw tears from a hero, unleſs a hero muſt be ſuppe- 
| fed to be diveſted of humanity, CO 


i. 
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Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, | 


Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 90 


Conceal'd he wept : the king obſerv'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 
Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to ſing, 3 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ſtring; 
Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 95 
Of heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour! 
Inceſſant in the games your ftrength diſplay, | 
Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day“! 
That pleas'd th? admiring ſtranger may proclaim 
In diſtant regions the Phæacian fame: 100 
None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a way, 
Or ſwifter in the race devour the way; 
None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wrefthng, preſs the ground, 

Thus ſpoke the king; th' attending peers obey : 105 
In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way : 
His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 
High on a column in the palace hung : 
And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 
Majeſtic to the liſts of fame repairs. 110 

Now ſwarms the populace; a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age ; and man drives man along : 
The games begin: Ambitious of the prize, 
Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeus rife; _ 


V> TOI. None wield ihe gauntlet avith ſo dire a ſeoay,] Euſtathins 


ak how Alcinous could make ſuch an aſſertion, and give the pre- 
ference to his people before all nations, when he neither knew, 
yor was known to, any heroes out of his own iſland? He anſwers 
that lie ſpeaks like a Phæacian, with oſtentation and vanity ; be- 
hdes it is natural for all people to form, not illaudibly, too fa-, 
vourable a judgment of their own country: and this agrees with 
the character of the Phæacians in a more particular manner, who 
ealled themſelves aſxis0;, and the favourites of the gods: | 

1 . 113. The games ] Euſftathius remarks, that Homer very 


I 


viciouſly paſſes over theſe games in a few lines, having in the 
tag exhauſted that ſubject; he there enlarged upon them, becauſe 


| 
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The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 
There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 
And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir: 
Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe, 

When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes : 120 
Naubolides with grace unequalPd ſhone, 

Or equalPd by Laodamus alone. 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong ; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcinous ſprung, 


115 


they were eſſential ornaments, it being neceſſary that Patroclus 
ſhould be honoured by his friend with the utmoſt ſolemnity, Here 
they are only introduced occaſionally, and therefore the poet haſtens 
to things more requiſite, and carries on the thread of his ſtory, But 
then 1t may be aſked why are they mentioned at all, and what do 
they contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes? It is evident 
that they are not without an happy effect, they give Ulyſſes an op- 
portunity to ſignalize his character, to engage the king and the peers 
in his favour, and this induces them to convey him to his own 
country, Which is one of the moſt material incidents in the whole 
Odyficy, | er | | 
v. 119, Eurialus, lik: Mars terrific, roſe.) I was at a loſs for a 
reaſon why this figure of terrour was introduced amongſt an un- 
warlike nation, upon an occaſion contrary to the general deſcrip- 
tion, in the midſt of games and diverſions. Euſtathius takes no- 
tice, that the poet diſtinguiſhes the character of Euryalus, to force 
it upon our obſervation; he being the perſon who uſes Ulyiles with 
roughneſs and inhumanity, and is the only peer that 1s deſcribed 
with a ſword, which he gives to Ulyſſes to repair his injury. 

He further remarks, that almoſt all the names of the perſons 
who are mentioned as candidates in theſe games are borrowed from 
the ſea, Phæacia being an iſland, and the people greatly addicted 
to navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary from the order ob- 
ſerved by Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid the ath- 


nity of ſound in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, &c. and too 


many names being tedious, at leaſt in Engliſh poetry, I pailed over 
the three ſons of Alcinous, Laodamas, Halius, and Clytoneus, and 
only mentioned them in general as the ſons of Alcinous, 

I was ſurpriſed to ſee Dacier render 


— __ — - vi; Hove Teo ine, 


The ſon of Polyneus the carpenter; it looks like burleſque : * 
ought to be rendered, The ſon of Polyneus Tectonides, a Patron)” 
mic, and it is ſo underſtood by all commentators, 
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Rang'd in a line the ready ragers ſtand, 125 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 

Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 

And driſts of riſing duſt involve the ſky : 

Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 

Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough; 1 30 

Clytoneus ſprung : he wing'd the rapid way, 

And bore th* unrivall'd honours of the day. 

With fierce embrace the brawny wreſtlers join; 

The conqueſt, great Euryalus, 1s thine. 

Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 135 

Superiour in the leap, a length of ground: 

From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 

And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies, 

And Laodam whirls high, with dreadful ſway, 

The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 149 
While thus the peerage in the games contends, 

In act to ſyeak, Laodamas aſcends : | 


v. 129. — — — Pat {pace the binds a'low 
Ber xoten the mule and ax, from plough to pliug h. ] 


This image drawn from rural attairs is now become obſolete, and 
gives us no dlitinct ideg of the diſtance between Clytonens and the 
Other a acers; bt this obſcurity ariſes not trom Homer's want of 
pertpict any, but from the change which nas happened in the me- 
thod of tillage, and from a length of time which has eftaced the 
diſtiact image which was originally ſtamped upon it; fo that what 
was understood univerſally in the days of Homer is grown almoſt 
un intel g. die to poſterity. Euftathius only ob er ves, that the teams 
of my les Were placed at ſome diſtance from the teams of oxen; the 
male being more fwite in his labour than the ox, and conſequently 
more ground Was allowed to the mule than the ox by the hutband- 
man. This gin ves us an idea that Clytoncus was the foremoſt of 
ti racer „but now much is not to be diſebvered with any certainty. 
PEO OR „As Didymus | informs us, thus interprets Homer, © As 
much as a yoke cf mules ſet to work at the ſame time with a 
* yoke of oxen, ©: atgoes the oxen, (tor mules are [witter than 
** oxen) ſo much Clytoneus outwent his competitors,” The ſame | 
Qlcription. occurs in the tenth book of the lliad, verſe 419, to 
15 ch pailtge 1 refer the reader fer a more large and diflerent ex- 
Cat on, 
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He made obeiſance, and thus ſpoke aloud. 
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O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well ſkill'd 

To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field: 

I deem him brave; then grant the brave man's claim, 


Invite the hero to his ſhare of fame. 146 


What nervous arms he boaſts! how firm his tread ! 


His limbs how turn'd! how broad his ſhoulders ſpread? 


By age unbroke! —— but all-conſuming care , 

Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would ſpare: 

Dire 1s the ocean, dread in all its forms! 151 

Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) 


Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. 


Swift at the word advancing from the croud 4c: 


Vouchſafes the rev'rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day? 
Father, ariſe ! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 16G 
To fame ariſe! for what more fame can vield 


Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the feld? 
Steel from corroding care one tranſient day, 


To glory give the ſpace thou haſt to ſtay; 


v. 149. By age unbroke!| It is in the original literally, © he 
* wants not youth ;** this is ſpoken according to appearance only, 
for Ulyſſes muſt be ſuppoſed to be above torty, having fpent twen'y 
years in the wars of Troy, and in his return to his country, It is 


true Beſiod calls a perſon a youtn, aifrny, who was forty years of 


age, but this muſt be underſtood with ſome allowance, unleis we 
ſuppoſe that the lire of man was longer in the times of Heſiod, than 
in theſe later ages; the contrary of which appears from many places 


in Homer, where the ſhortneſs of man's life is compared to the 


leaves of trees, &c. But what the poet here relatcs is vety juſt.- 
fiable, for the youth which Ulyſſes appears to have, procceds from 
Minerva; it is not a natural quality, but conferred by the imme- 
diate operation of a goddeſs, | | 

This ſpeech concludes with an addreſs of great beauty; Laoda- 


mas invites Ulytles to act in the games, yet at the ſame time fur - 


niſhes him with a decent excuſe, to decline the invitation if it be 


_ againſt his inclinations 3 ſhould he refuſe, he imputes the reſuſal 


to his calamities, not to any want of {11}, or perſonal inabilitj- 
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Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 165 
Call thee aboard, and ftretch the ſwelling fails, 
To whom with fighs Ulyſſes gave reply: 
Ah why th' ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; | 
Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 170 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much-aflited, much-enduring man! 
Who ſuppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores, a 
Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 175 
The ſports of glory to the brave belong, 
(Retorts Euryalus: ) he boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of fame. 
A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain; 180 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well killd, 
But dreads th” athletic labours of the field. 
Thcens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 
O forward to proclaim thy foul unwiſe ! 
Vith partial hands the gods their gifts diſpenſe; 185 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe ; 
Here heay'n an elegance of form denies, . 
But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies: 
This man with energy of thought controuls, 


And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, 190 
v. 167. 0s gave reply.] Theſe are the firſt words 


ſpoken by Ulviſes before the Phæacians; and we cannot but be 
curious to know how he makes his addreſs to engage a people, in 
whom he has no perſonal intereſt, in his favour, His ſpeech is 
excellently adapted to this purpoſe: he repreſents hiraſelf as a ſup- 
plant to the king and all the aſſembly ; and all ſuppliants being 
eſteemed ſacred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aſſembly to 
protect him; if they refuſe to aſſiſt him, they become guilty of no 
leſs a crime, than a violation of the laws of hoſpitality, 


v. 190. And feals with modeft violence our ſouls, 
He ſpeaks reſerv diy, but be ſpeaks with force.] 
There is a difficulty in the Greek expreſſion, dcp atpriely 
N 2 
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He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 

Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe ; 

In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 

While others beautious as th' ztherial kind, 195 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 
In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excell, 
But heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well. 
1! bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 


And, youth, my gen'rous foul reſents the wrong: 260 


Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim 
A poſt of honour with the ſons of fame: 


& Tor” Aν&; that is, © he ſpeaks ſecurely with a winning mo- 
« deſty.“ 
tion of Oratory, to ſignify that the orator argues “ per conceſla,” 
and fo proceeds with certainty, or arpaniw;; without danger of 
refutation, The word properly fignifes without © ftymbling,” 
emporxinra;, as in the proverb cited by Euſtathius, p9r]{vepov awoc!y 
Frte hr eoruonley; that is, © 15 is better to tumble with the 
«« feet than with the tongue. The words are conciſe, but ef 1 
very extenſive comprehenhon, and take in every thing, both in ſen- 
timents and diction, that enters into the character of a compleat 
orator. Dacier concurs in the ſame interpretation; “ He ſpeaks 
ct reſervecly, or with caution ; he hazards nothing that he would 


« afterwards wiſn (repentir) to alter, And all his words are full 


« of ſweetneſs and modeſty.” ']heie two lines are found almoſt 
literally in Heſiod's Theogony, v. 92. 
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Whether Homer borrowed theſe verſes from Heſiod, or Hehod from 
Homer, is not cvident, Tully in his book de Senectute is of opi- 
nion, that Homer preceded Heficd many ages, and conſequently in 
his judgment the verſes are Homer's, I queſtion nat but he bad 


this very pailage in view in his third book of his orator, “ Quem 
« ſtupefacti dicentem intuentur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, inter 


« homines putant z*? which is almoft a tranſlation of Homer, 


v. 201. Sd in beroic exerciſe, I cla:m 
A poſt of bonour with the ſons of fame.) 
It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his ſubſequent 
ſpeech, is too oſtentatious, and that he dwells more than modeſty 
allows upon his own accompliſhments : but felf-praiſe is fome- 
times no fault. Plutarch has wrote a difjertation, how a man may 
p | 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus interprets it, in his Examina- 


. toons 0 
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Such was my boaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 
Now care {ſurrounds me, and my force decays ; 

Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 205 
In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 

Yet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 

To prove the hero, — Slander ſtings the brave. 

Then ſtriding forward with a ſurious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground. 210 
By far more pond'reus and more huge by far, 

Than what Fhizac:a's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 

Fierce from his arm ch' enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorous thro' the ſhaded air it ſings; 

Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it ſhes, 255 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the ſkies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 

Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 

That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 

Fix d a diſtinguiſh'd mark, and cry'd aloud. 220 
praiſe himſelf without envy : what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is not a jui- 
tiſication. Perſons in diſtreſs, ſays Plutarch, may ſpeak of them- 
&lves with dignity ; it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, and that they 
bear up againſt the ſtorms of fortune with bravery : they have to 
much courage to ily to pity and commiſeration, which betray ce- 
{fair and an hopeleſs condition: ſuch a man ſtruęgling with ill for- 
tin? fiews himſelf a champion, and if by a bravery ef ſpeech he 
tra nSiorrs himſelf from miſerable and abjeR, into bold and noble, he 
is not ro de cenſuted as vain or obſtinate, but great an invincible, 

Taisis a full juſtification of Ulyſſes, he oppoſes virtue to calum- 
ny; and what Horace applies to himſelf we apply to this hero. 

© Quzſitam meritis, ſume ſuperbiam.”” 
Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhew himſc1f a perſon of figure and diſ- 
en to recommend his condition to the Phæacians: he was 
a ftranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a probable 
method to engage their aſhFance by acquainting them with his 
worth; hie deſerlbes himſelf as unfortunate, but yet as a hero in 


adverſity. | 

V. 219. That irſant Pallas, burſting frem a chud.] There is not 
a pallage in the whole Odvflev, where a deity is introduced with 
tels apparent neceſſity « the godde of wiſdom is brought down 
zom heaten to act what might have been done as well by any of 
namnoiy to proclaim what was ſelf-evident, the vic- 
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Ev'n he who fightleſs wants his viſual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day : 
Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 
Of ev'ry champion by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 225 
Ariſe to throw: the ſtrongeſt throws in vain, 
She ſpoke ; and momentary mounts the ſcy: 
The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy 
Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
Rite ye Phæacians, try your force, he cry'd; 230 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 


Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field |! 9 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers, who theſe paſtimes grace! 235 
I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race, 


In ſuch heroic games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone : 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 

A friend is ſacred, and I ſtile him friend. 240 
tory of Ulyſſes, When a deity appears, our expectations are awak- 


ened for the introduction of ſomething important, but what action 


of importance ſucceeds ? It is true, her appearance encourages Ulyſ- 


ſes, and immediately upon it he challenges the whole Phæacian 


aſſembly. But he was already victor, and no further action is per- 
formed. If indeed ſhe had appeared openly in favour of Ulyſſes, 
this weuld have been greatly advantageous to him, and the Phæa- 
cians muſt have highly reverenced a perſon who was ſo remarkably 
Lonoured by a goddeſs : but it is not evident that the Pheacians, 
or even Ul fies knew the deity, but tock her for a man as ſhe ap- 
peared to be; and Ulyfies himſelf immediately rejoices that he had 
found a friend in the afſembly, If this be true, the deſcent of Pal- 
las will prove very unneceflary ; for if the was eſteemed to be merely 
human, ſhe acts nothing in the character of a deity, and per- 
forms no more than might have been performed by a man, and con- 
ſequently gave no greater courage to Ulyſſes than a friend actually 


gave, for ſuch only he believed her to be. Euſtathius appears to be 
of the ſame opinion, for he ſays the place is to be underſtood alle- 


gorically, and what is thus ſpoken by a Phæacian with wiſdom, 


is by the poet applied to the goddeſs of it. 


v. 139. Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 
A frierd is ſacred, and I flile him friend.] 
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Ungen'rous were the man, and baſe of heart, 

Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungrateful part; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms conan'd, | 
Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind: 

All, all your heroes I this day defy; _ 24% 
Give me a man, that we our might may try. 

Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the ſk1ll 

Lo give the feather'd arrow wings to kill; 

Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 

My well-aun'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe: 250 


Nothing can be more artful than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; he finds 
„n, in the middle of a bold cialienge, to ſecute himſelf of a 
powertul advocate, by paying an ingenious and laudable deference 
to his friend. But jt may be aſked if decency be cblerved, and 
ought Ulyſſes to challenge the father Alcinous (for he ſpeaks uni- 
veriall;) and yet except his fon Lacdamas, eſpecially when Alci- 
zous was more properly his friend than Laodamas? And why 
f.culd he be excepted, rather than the other brothers? Spondanus 
zuſwers, that the two brothers are included in the perſon of }.ac- 
damas, they all have the ſamerelation.to Ulvties, as being: equally. 
a {uppliant to them all, and conſequently claim the ſame exemp- 
tion from this challenge as Laodamas; and Alcinons is not con- 
cerned in it: he is the judge and arbitrator of the games (not a 
candidate) Iixe Achilles in the Iliad. But why is Laodamas named 
in particular? He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might there- 
fore be conſigned to his care in particular, by the right due to his 
icaiority ; befides, he might be the nobleſt perſonage, having con- 
quered his antagoniſt at the gauntlet. which was the moſt dan» 
kerous, and conſequently the moſt honourable exerciſe, and there- 
tore Ulyſſes might pay him peculiar honours, Spondanus. 


v. 249. Shou'd a whole boſt at once diſcharge the ber, | 
My weli-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents ihr foe. ] 


Thete is ar ambiguity in the original, and it may imply either, 
that if Ulyſſes and his friends were at the ſame time to aim their 
arrows againſt an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty: 
and expeditien than that of his companions : or that if his ene- 
Mics had bent all their bows at once againſt him, yet his ſhaft 
would reach his adverſary before they could diſcharge their arrows, 
Euſtathius follows the former, Dacier the latter interpretation. 
And certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity and preſer ce 
of mind: it ſhews Ulyſſes in the extremity of danger capable of 
acting with calmnets and ſerenity, and ſkooting with the. ſame-cer- 
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Alone ſuperiour in the field of Troy, 

Great PhiloQetes taught the ſhaft to fly. : 
From all the ſons of earth unrivall'd praiſe 

I juifly claim; but yield to better days, 

To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 255 
And Eurytus, who bade the gods be foes: 

(Vain Eurytus, whoſe art became his crime, 

Swept from the earth he periſh'd in his prime; 
Sudden th” irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durft defy the bowyer-god.) 260 
In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the conteſt J decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I reſign. 


tainty and ſteadineſs, though multitudes of enemies endanger bis 
lite. I have followed this explication, as it is nobler, and ſhews 


Ulyſies to be a conſummate hero, 
V. 257. Vain Eurytus 


This Eurytus was king of 


OEchalia, famovs for his ſkill in archery ; he propoſed his daughter 


lole in marriage to any perſon that could conquer him at the ex- 


erciſe of the bow. Later writers difler from Homer, as Euſtathius 


obſerves, concerning Eurytus, They write that Hercules over- 


came him, and he denying his daughter, was ſlain, and his daugh- 


ter made captive by Hercules: whereas Homer writes that he was 
killed by Apollo, that is, died a ſudden death, according to 


the import of that expreſſion. The ancients differ much about 


OEchalia; ſome place it in Eubœa, and ſome in Meſſenia, of 
which opinion is Pauſanias. But Homer in the Iliad places it in 


Theffaly : for he mentions with it Tricca and Ithomè, which, as 


Dacier obſerves, were cities of Theſſaly, | . 

v. 263. Sole in the race the c net I decline, } This is directly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the ſpeech, where 
he mentions the race amongſt the other games. How then is this 
difference to be reconciled? Very naturally, Ulyſſes ſpeaks with 
a generous warmth, and 's tranſported with anger in the beginning 
of his oration: here the heat of it is cooled, and confoquent'y 
reaſon takes place, and he has time to reflect, that a man fo dif- 


abled by calamitics is not an equal match for a younger and leſs 
_ fatigued antagoniſt. This is an exaf repreſentation of human na- 


ture; when our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our ſpeech re- 
mits; at firit he ſpeaks like a man in anger, here like the wie 
Vlyſſes. | 
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By ſtorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 265 
When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 

Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the god-like man, 
ill grcat Alcinous mildly thus began. 
Vi! haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy gen'rous tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong: 270 
Warm are nt words, but warm without offence ; 
Vene Haly tele, ſecure in men of ſenſe : 

oi is known. Then hear our country's claim, 

- £235 10 heroes our heroic fame; 


'T 


e that Ulyſſes all along maintains a decency and 
e ards the gods, even while his anger ſeems to be maſ- 
tir cer tis teaſon; he ę ves Eurytu as an example of the juſt 
Yenroanc o heaven, an ſhews himſelf in a very oppoſite light: 
he «© fir from contending with the gods, that he allows himſelf 
to be .niriour to ſome other heroes: an inſtance of modeſty, 


V..265, — ant well may fail, 
TAY! 


| Jr ten terms and burger =— 
This paſage appears to me to refer to the late ſtorms and ſhip- 
wreck, and the long abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffered in failing from Ca- 
[yp'o to the }'heacian iſland; for when Nauſicaa found him, he 
was almſt dead with hunger, as appears from the fiyth of the 
Odyſſey, Dacier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates to 
his abſtinence and ſhipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he | 
came to Calypſo, This ſeems very improbable; for Ulyſſes had 
lived ſeven years with that goddeſs in great affluence, and conſe- 
quently muſt be ſuppoſed to have recruited his lots of ftrength in 
fo long a time, and with the particular care of a goddeſs : beſides 
Alcinous was acquainted with his late ſhipwreck, and his daugh- 
ter Naußcaa was in ſome degree witneſs to it; it is not therefore 
more probable that he ſhould reſer to this latter incident, than 
ſpeak. of a calamity that happencd ſeven years pait, to which they 
vere intirely frangers ? TE 

Dacier Lkew:le aſſerts that Euſtathius is guilty of a miſtake, in 

making now, or © provition,” to fignify the ſhip itſelf; but in 
reulity he rogdes an evident diſtinction: Ov 3h, d T9 147 Kopaiory 
b. SPYMETY EYE, t3auacly 3urotv; T0; HVUNTY, EAN 67s f jẽ 
* I HOATEV ENDoa vau; 3 © Ulyies ſuTered not in the ſtorm 
3 becauſe he had no proviſions to rat, but becauſe the ſhip tha 
4 bore the provifons was broken by the florm;“' which ſhews a 
W392 diſterence between the veſſel and the provifions : fo that the 
expreinon really implies that the veſſel was broken, but Euſtathins 
3 far from aftirraing that xd and ved; (except in ſuch an mm- 
proper ienſe) hae the fame fipnification, 


Ng 
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In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 27 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day,; 

When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wand'rings end, 
Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend; 


How lov'd of Jove he crown'd our fires with praiſe, 


How we their offspring dignify our race. 280 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boaſt the glories of th' athletic field; 

We in the courſe unrivall'd ſpeed diſplay, 

Or thro? cærulean billows plough the way, 

To dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 385 

The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 


Riſe then ye ſkill'd in meaſures; let him bear 


Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air: 

And faithful ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 

To race, to fail, to dance, to chant the ſong, 299 
But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 


And the ſoft lyre to grace our paſtimes bear, 


Swift at the word, obedient to the king, 
The herald flies, the tuneful lyre to bring. 


Up roſe nine ſeniors, choſen to ſurvey 205 
The future games, the judges of the day: 


With inſtant care they mark a ſpacious round, 
And level for the dance th” allotted ground ; 


v. 275. In diftant realms our pl ricus deeds diſplay. ] From this ex- 
travagant preface, it might be imagined that Alcinous was King 


of a nation of heroes: whereas when he comes to explain the ex- 


ccllence of his ſubjects, he has ſcarce any thing to boaſt of that 
is manly; they ſpend an idle life in finging, dancing, and feaſting. 
Thus the poet all along writes conſiſtently : we may know th? 
Phæacians by their character, which is always to be voluptuous 


or as Horace expreſſes it, 


« ., 


— — — Alcinoique 
© In cute curandi plus æquo operata juventus.“ 


And Euſtath ius rightly obſerves that the poet does not teach that 
we ought to live ſuch lives, but only relates hiſtorically what _=_ 
Were led by the Phæacians; he deſcribes them as a contempt! C 


people, and conſequently propoſes them as objects of our {cory 
not imitation. VE | 


wi et wit YE. VE 


— 
—_— 


o ay et — * am. S 
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The herald bears the lyre: intent to play, 

'\he bard advancing meditates the lay, 300 
Sill'd in the dance, till youths, a blooming; band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel ſtand 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 
Their feet half-viewleſs quiver in the ſkies: 

Ulyſſes gaz'd, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey 305 
The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play. 
Meantime the bard, alternate to the ſtrings, 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings; 


v. 301. Skill'd in the dance I beg leave to tranſlate 
Dacier's annotations upon this paſſage, and to offer a remark upon 


it, This deſcription, ſays that lady, is remarkable, not becauſe 


the dancers moved to the ſound of the harp and the ſong ; for in 
tis there is nothing extraordinary; but in that they danced, if I 


may ſo expreſs it, an hiſtory ; that is, by their geſtures and move- 


ments they expreſſed what the muſic of the harp and voice de- 
ſcribed, and the dance was a repreſentation of what was the ſub- 


ject of the poet's ſong, Homer only ſays they danced divinely, - 


according to the obvious meaning of the words, I fancy madam 


Dacier would have forborne her obſervation, if ſhe had reflected - 


upon the nature of the ſong to which the Phæacians danced : it 
was an int-igue between Mars and Venus; and they being taken 
in ſome very odd poſtures, ſhe muſt allow that theſe dancers repre- 
ſented ſome very odd geſtures (or movements as ſhe' expreſſes it) 


if they were now dancing an hiſtory, that is acting in their mo- 


tions what was the ſubject of the ſang, But I ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of the ladies, and ſhall only add, that this is an inſtance 
how a critical eye can ſee ſome things in an author, that were 
never intended by him; though to do her juſtice, ſhe borrowed 
the general remark from Euſtathius. | 


The words apuapuyac Dneivre wodwy are very expreſſive, they 


repreſent the quick glancings of their feet in the dance, “ Motus 
© pedum coruſcans;** or . ; 


The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play, 


V. 307, — tbe bard a'ternate to the firings 


The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings. ] 


The reader may be pleaſed to look back to the beginning of the 


book tor a general vindication of this ſtory, Scaliger in his Poe- 

= prefers the ſong of I5pas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus in 

2 Demodocus deorum canit feeditates, noſter lopas res 

FORE dignas,” Monſieur Dacier, in his annotations upon Ari- 

Roue's Poetics, refutes the objection, The ſong of Demodecus, 
N 6 


— 


— — — 
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How the ſtern god, enamour'd with her charms, 


Claſp'd the gay panting goddeſs in his arms, 310 


ſays he, is as well adapted to the inclinations and reliſh of the 
Phæacians, as the ſong of Iopzs is to queen Dido, It may indeed 
be queſtioned whether the ſubject of Virgil's ſong be well choſen, 
and whether the deepeſt points of philoſophy were intirely proper 
to be ſung to a queen and her female attendants. 


The various labours of the wand'ring moon, 

And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the fun, 

Th' original of men and beaſts, apd'whence 

The rains ariſe, and fire their wermth ciſpenſe, &c. 


Dzy DEN, 


Nor 1s Virgil more reſerved than Homer : in the fourth Georgic 
he introduces a nymph, who in the court of the goddeſs Cyrent 
with her nymphs about her, ſings this very ſong of Demodccus, 


To theſe Clymenè the ſweet theft declares 
Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailir.g cares; 
And all the rapes of gods, and every love 
From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. Da 7D2N, 


30 that if either of the poets are to be blamed, it is certainly Vir 


gil: but neither of them, adds that critic, are culpable: Virgil 
underſtood what a chafle queen ought to hear before rangers, and 
what women might ſay when alone among themſelves : thus to 


Cc, 


the queen he ſings a philoſephical ſong, but the intrigues of Mars 


and Venus among nymphs when they were alone, 


Plutarch vindicates this tory of Homer: there is a way of 
teaching by mute actions, and thoſe very fables that have given 
moſt offence, furniſh us with uſeful contemp!aticns ; thus in the 
ſtory of Mars and Venue, fome have by an unneceſſary violence 


endeavoured to reduce it to an allegery : when Venus is in con- 


zunction with the or called Mars, they have an adulterous infu- 


ence, but time, or the ſun, reveals it. But the poet himſelf far 
better explains the meaning of his fable, for he teaches that light 


muſic and wanton fongs debauch the manners, and incline men 
to an unmanly way of living in luxury and wantonneſs. 

In ſhort, Virgil mentions this ftory, Ovid tranſlates it, Plu- 
tarch commends it, and Scaliger cenſures it, I will add the judg- 
ment of a late writer, Menſteur Boiteau, concerning Scaliger, in 
his notes upon Longinus, © That prevd ſcholar, ſays he, in- 
« tending to erect altars to Virgil, as he expreſſes it, ſpeaks of 
« Homer too profanely; but it is in a book which he calls in 
« part hypercritical, to ſte that he tranfereſſed the bounds of 
true criticiſm : that piece was a diſhoncur to Scaliger, and he 
fell into ſach groſs errcrs, that he drew upon him the ridicule 
« of all men of letters, aud even of his own fon,”? 


N Ad uot Food 
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By bribes ſeduc'd : and how the ſun, whoſe eye 
Views the broad heav'ns, diſclos'd the lawleſs joy. 
Stung to the ſoul, indignant thro' che ſkies | 
To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 
Arriv'd, his finewy arms inceſſant place 315 
Th' eternal anvil on the maſſy baſe. 
A wond'rous net he labours, to betray 
The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong | Then inſtant bears 
To his immortal dome the finiſn'd ſnares. 320 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed; 
Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of gods deceives, 
Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 
Then, as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs, 325 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores, 
Lis fav'rite iſle ! Obſervant Mars deſcries 
His wiſh'd receſs, and to the goddefs flies; 
He glows, he burns, the fair-hair'd queen of love 
Deſcends ſmooth gliding from the courts of Jove, 330 
Gay blooming in full charms : her hand he preſt 
With eager joy, and with a figh addreſt. 

Come my belov'd! and taſte the foft delights : 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 
Thy abſent ſpouſe, neglectful of thy charms, 335 
Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms! _ 


v. 336. Prefers bis barb rous Sintians to thy arms.] The Sintians 
Were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians: Homer 
calls them barbarous of ſpeech, becauſe their language was a cor- 
ruption of the Greek, Afiatic, and Thracian. But there is a 
conccaled raullery in the expreſſion, and Mars ridicules the ill taſte 
of Vulcan for leaving ſo beautiful a goddeſs to viſit his rude and 
barbaroas Sintians. The poet calls Lemnos the favourite ifle of 
Vulcan; this alludes to the ſubterraneous fires frequent in that 
illang, and he is feigned to have his forge there, as the god of 
fre. This is likewiſe the reaſon why he is ſaid to fall into the 
land Lemnos when Jupiter threw him from heaven. Dacier. 
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Then, nothing loath, th' enamour'd fair he led, 

And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed. 
Down ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay, 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play: 340 
In vain they ſtrive, th' intangling ſnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly: 
Warn'd by the god who ſheds the golden day, 

Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way: 

Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 345 

Full horrible he roars, his voice all heav'n returns: 
O Jove, he cry'd, oh all ye pow'rs above, 

See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love! 

Me, aukward me, ſhe ſcorns; and yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms. 350 
If I am lame, that ſtain my natal hour 
By fate impos'd ; ſuch me my parent bore : 

Why was I born? See how the wanton hes ! 

O ſight tormenting to an huſband's eyes! 
But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would ly 355 
His fair-one's arms—he thinks her, once, too nigh. 

But there remain, ye guilty, in my power, 

Till Jove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dow'r. 


v. 348. See the leꝛud dallience of the queen of love.] The original 
ſeems to be corrupted; were it to be tranſlated according to the pre- 
ſent editions, it muſt be, © See the ridiculous deeds of Venus.“ 
I conceive, that few huſbands who ſhould take their ſpouſes in ſuck 
circumſtances would have any great appetite to laugh; neither is 
ſuch an interpretation conſonant to the words immediately follow- 
ing 2x imiuxls, It is therefore very probable that the verſe was 
originally, | e 


AP % Z &ymacrte al x I riEH2 dnobs. 


« Come ye gods, behold the ſad and unſufferable deeds of Venus 3 
and this agrees with the tenour of Vulcan's behaviour in this co- 
medy, who has not the leaſt diſpoſition to be merry with his bro- 
ther deities. Ws 8 EN OY 
v. 358. Till Ive refunds bis ſhameleſs daughter's dow'r, n 
not but this was the uſage of antiquity: it has been Ae that 


the bridegroom made preſents to the father of the bride, which 
5 
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Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face: 
Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 360 
Meanwhile the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 
But modeſty with-held the goddeſs-train. 
All heav'n beholds, impriſon'd as they lie, 368 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſky. 
Then mutual, thus they ſpoke: Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits; and art ſubdues the ſtrong! 


were called Ida; and if the was afterwards falſe to his bed, this 
dower was reſtored by the father to the huſband. Beſides this re- 
ſtitution, there ſeems a pecuniary mulct to have been paid, as ap- 
pears evident from what follows: 


— the god of arms | 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms, 


Homer in this, as in many other places, ſeems to allude to the 
laws of Athens, where death was the puniſhment of adultery, 
Pauſanias relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted im- 
punity to any perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Such 
alſo was the inſtitution of Solon; “ If any one ſeize an adulterer, 
« let him uſe him as he pleaſes; kA rie woiyev.AdCn, Gr, av 
Berna yprolai, And thus Eratoſthenes anſwered a perſon who 
begged his life after he had injured his bed, 2x £&yw (t aroxleva, 
an' 5 Thy M ⁰ vigyOn, © It is not I who lay thee, but the law 
« of thy country.“ But till it was in the power of the injured 
perſon to take a pecuniary mult by way of atonement : for thus 
the ſame Eratoſthenes ſpeaks in Lyſias, het xat intreuve wi ab- 
Toy Wervat, GAA” Gpyupioy @patacbai, © He entreated me not to 
i take his life, but exact a ſum of money. Nay, ſuch penalties 
were allowed by way of commutation for greater crimes than adul- 
tery, as in the caſe of murder, Iliad ix, | | 


— — If a brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement, we remit the deed: 
A fre the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives; _ 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives, 


v. 367, = _— Bebo d on wrong - 
Swift vengeance waits 


Plutarch in his diſſertation upon reading the poets, quotes this ag 
an inſtance of Homer's judgment, in cloſing a ludicrous ſcene with 
deceney and inſtruction. He artfully inſerts a ſentence by which 


—— — — — — 


} 
; 
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Dwells there a god on all th? Olympian brow : 


More ſwitt than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow ? 


Yet Vulcan conquers, and the god of arms 371 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 

Thus ſerious they: but he who gilds the ſkies, 
The gay Apollo, thus to Hermes cries. 
Wou'dſt thou enchain'd like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, 47; 
And bear the ſhame like Mars, to ſhare the joy? 

O envy'd ſhame! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind ; 
Gaze all ye gods, and ev'ry goddeſs gaze, 


Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace, 380 


Loud laugh the reſt, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet ſues importunate to looſe the god. 
And free, he cries, oh Vulcan! free from ſhame 
Thy captives; I enſure the penal claim. 


Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the Faithleſs truſt? 385 


He ſufers who gives ſurety for th? unjuſt: 


he diſcovers his own judgment, and lets the reader into the moral 


of his fables; by this c-niut he makes even the repreſentation 


of evil actions uſoful, by ſhewing the ſhame and detriment they 
draw upon thoſe whe are guilty of them. 

v. 382. Neptune ſues to looſe the god, } It may be aſked why 
Neptune in particular intereſts himſelf in the deliverance of Mars, 
rather than the other gods? Dacier confeT s ſhe can find eng rea- 
ſon for it; but Euſtathius is of opinion, that Homer aicribes it 
to that god out of decency, and deference to his ſupericur majeſty 
and eminence amongſt the other deities: it is ſuitable to the cha- 
racter of that moſt ancient, and conſequently honourabi: god, to 
interrupt ſuch an indecent ſcene of mirth, which is nat ſo be- 
coming his perſonage, as thoſe more youthful deities Apollo and 
Mercury, Beſides, it agrees weil with Neptune's gravity to be 
the firſt who is mindful ct friendſhip ; ſo that what is here ſaid of 
Neptune is not accidental, but ſpoken judiciouſty by the poet in 
honour of that deity, ho 
— = 386. He ſuffers ⁊ubo gimes fure'y Fer ib 495. This verſe 18 
very obſcure, and made fill more obſcure by the explanations of 
critics. Some think it implies, that it is wicked to be ſurety for 


a wicked perſon ; and therefore Neptune ſhould not give his pro- 


miſe for Mars thus taken in adultery, Some take it generally; 
ſuretyſnip is detrimental, and it is the lot of unhappy men to be 
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But ſay, if that lewd ſcandal of the ſky 

To liberty reſtord, perfidious fly; \ 

day, wilt thou bear the mul&? He inſtant cries, 

The mul& I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 3090 
To whom appeas'd : No more I urge delay; 

When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey. 

Then to his ſnares his force the god applies; 

They burſt; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 

To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves, 395 

To viſit Paphos and her blooming groves, 

Where to the pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 

And breathing odours ſcent the balmy ſkies: 

Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 

The graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 400 


ſureties; the words then are to be conſtrued in the following or- 
der, JAL Tor Bſyvar, xa J avFpay tſyvaardai, © Sponhones 
| © ſunt infelices, & hominum eſt infelicium ſponſiones dare.“ 
| Others underſtand it very differently, viz. to imply that the ſure- 
ties of men of inferiour condition, ſhould be to men of inferiour 
condition; then the ſentence will bear this import: if Mars, ſays 
Vulcan, refuſes to diſcharge the penalty, how ſhall I compel] Nep- 
tune to pay it, who is fo greatly my ſuperiour? And therefore adds 
by way of ſentence, that the ſponſor ought to be of the ſame ſta- 
tion with the perſon to whom he become ſurety; or in Latin, 
« Simplicium hominum fimplices eſſe debent ſponſores.“ I have 
followed Plutarch, who in his banquet of the ſeven wiſe men, 
explains it to ſignify tbat it is dangerous to be ſurety for a wicked 
perſon, according to the ancient ſentence, E wapy & ara, 
“ Lots follows ſuretyſhip.” Agreeably to the opinion of a much 
wifer perſon, „ He that is ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall ſmart for it; 
* and he that hateth ſuretyſhip is ſure,” Prov, xi. 15. 

394. 


— Mrs te Thrace indignant flies: 

To the ſoft Cyprian ſpores the geddeſs mæves.] 
There is a reaſon for this particularity: the Thracians were a 
Warlike peoples the poet therefore ſends the god of war thither : 
nc the people of Cyprus being edeminate, and addicted to love and 
pleaſures, he feigns the receſs of the goddeſs of love to have bee: 
in that iNand, it is further obſervable, that he barely mentions 
Ne retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ſtory of Ve- 
nus. The reaſon is, the Phz#:cians had no delight in the god of 
Vor, but the (oft deſcription of Venus better ſuited with their in- 
nations. Euſtathius. | 
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5 Unguents that charm the gods! ſhe laſt aſſumes 
Her wond'rous robes; and full the goddeſs blooms, 
Thus ſung the bard: Ulyſſes hears with joy, 
| And loud applauſes rend the vaulted ſky. 
| Ihen to the ſports his ſons the king commands, 40 
] Each blooming youth before the monarch ftands, 
In dance unmatch'd! A wond'rous ball is brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ftrength enormous bids it fly, 
And bending backward whirls it to the ky; 410 
His brother ſpringing with an active bound, 
At diſtance intercepts it from the ground 
The ball diſmiſs'd, in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 
Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand, _ Ir 
'Th' aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 41; 1 
And ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the ſkies. R 
Then thus Ulyſſes: Happy king, whoſe name Ml B 
{ 
\ 
f 


The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 
In ſubjects happy! with ſurpriſe I gaze; -- a 
Thy praiſe was juſt ; their ſkill tranſcends thy praiſe. 


v. 410. And bending backeward whirls it to the ſiy.] This is a li- 
teral tranſlation of iIvabatg inicw; and it gives us a lively image 
of a perſon in the act of throwing towards the ſkies. Euſtathius ] 
is moſt learnedly trifling about this exerciſe of the ball, which 
was called ovpavia, or © atrial ;"* it was a kind of dance, and while 
they ſprung from the ground to catch the ball, they played with 
their feet in the air after the manner of dancers. He reckons up 
ſeveral other exerciſes at the ball, &nv6jjafic, pawivda, irie 
and Jepuairrtpicz and explains them all largely, Homer ſeems 
to oppoſe this atrial dance to the common one, wort x or 
&« on the ground,” which appears to be added to make an cvident 
diſtinction between the ſports; otherwiſe it is unneceſſary; and 
to dance upon the ground is implied in pyio8nv, for how ſhould 

_ a dance be performed but upon the ground, ; 

V. 420, Thy praiſe was juſt ] The original ſays, You 
promiſed that your ſubiets were excellent dancers, àipj“xd 
that is, © threatened :*” Minans is uſed in the ſame ſenſe b) the 
Latins, as Dacier obſerves; thus Horace, 


Euſtathius remarks, that the addreſs of Ulyſſes is very artful, be 
calls it a ſeaſonable flattery: in reality to excel in dancing, 15» 


% Multa & præclara minantem,”” 


II 
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pleas'd with his peoples fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers. 
Since wiſdom's ſacred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's dues : 


| Twelve princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 425 


O'r whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love; a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe, and imitate your king: 


| Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare 


The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſifcere. 430 
and thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong: 
A gen'rous heart repairs a ſland'rous tongue. 

Th' aſſenting peers, obedient to the king, 


In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 


Then thus Euryalus: O prince, whoſe ſway 435 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt, a ſilver blaze; 
Whoſe ivory ſheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terrour to the wearer's fide. 440 
He ſaid ; and to his hand the ſword confign'd; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affect thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thofe words, ye whirlwinds bear, 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air! 444 
Crown, oh ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores ! 
And bleſt be thou, my friend, Ulyſſes cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav'ring fkies ; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 


| And neyer, never may'ſt thou want this ſword! 450 


to excel in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinous it was a moſt 

noble qualification : Ulyſſes therefore pleaſes his vanity by adapt- 

ng his praiſe to his notions; and that which would have been. 

an affront in ſome nations, is eſteemed as the higheſt compliment 

dy Alcinous. 

10 450. And never, never may f thou want this ſword ] It can 
arce be imagi ned how greatly this beautiful paſſage is miſrepre- 
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He faid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade. 

Now o'er the earth aſcends the ev'ning ſhade : 

The precious gifts th' illuſtrious heralds bear, 

And to the court th' embody'd peers repair. 

Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfold 4 

The veits, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold; 

Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate: 


) 


T 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial ſat. A 1; 
Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, Clos 
O ſole beloy'd! command thy menial train abo Kro 
A poliih'd cheit and ſtately robes to bear, (Ur 
And healing waters for the bath prepare : He 
That bath'd, our gueſt may bid.his ſorrows ceaſe, Wh 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. He 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame, lie 
Ourſelf we give, memorial of our name: 465 ne 
To raiſe in off rings to almighty Jove, X Wh 
And ev'ry god that tread the courts above. An 
Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 47? 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuthce, * 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe. fron 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, al 
The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. the 
Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 475 "n 
The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold: ri 
| os fror 
ſente! by Euſtathlus. He would have it to imply, © May I never 3 
«© want this ſword,” taking =} acverbially: the preſents of ene- 5 
mics were reckoned fatal, Ulyßes therefore to avert tac omen, 5 
prays that he may never have cccafion®to have recourſe to veg exc 
ſword of Euryalus, but keep it amongit his treaſures as A teſtt- 7 
mony cf this reconciliation, This appears to be a very forced in- 5 
te pretation, and diſagreeable to the general import of the reſt cf 5 


iq | 
the ſentence ; he addreſtes to Evryalus, to whom then can ” fr 
compliment be naturally pad but to Euryalus? © Thou 


7 

. _ 2 45 an 
given me a ſword, ſays he, may thy days te ſo 8 1 
& never to want it!” This is an inſtance of the polite 2907» N 


and the forglving temyer, of Ulviles, 
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And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art, | 
A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 

Thus ſpoke to Ithacus: To guard with bands 
Inſolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands: 480 
Leſt, in thy ſlumbers on the wat'ry main, 

The hand of rapine make our bounty vain. 

Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 

A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, | 

Clos'd with Circæan art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath: the bath the king aſcends: 
(Untaſted joy, ſince that diſaſtrous hour, 

He faiPd ill-fated from Calypſo's bow'r) 

Where, happy as the gods that range the ſky, 

He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 490 
He bathes; che damſels with officious toil, 

Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oil: 

| Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 

und to the feaſt magnificently treads. 


J 
. 485. Clos'd auitb Circean art. —] Such paſſages as theſe 
Rave more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and difterent 
om modern ways of ſpeaking, to be capable of much ornament 
n poetry. Euſtathius obſerves that keys were not in uſe in theſe 
25, but were afterwards invented by the Lacedæmonians; but 
"iy ied to bind their carriages with intricare knots, Thus the 
5 Cordian knot was famous in antiquity, And this knot of Ulyſſes 
Ame a proverb, to expreſs any inſolvable difficulty, 0 28 duo 
o debe: this is the reaſon why he is ſaid to have learned it 
em Circe; it was of great eſteem amongſt the ancients, and nat 
b us capable to be untied by human art, the invention of it 1s 
5 cived, not to a man, but to a goddeſs. 
, A Poet weuld now appear ridiculous if he ſhould introduce a god- 
$ 5 uy to teach a hero ſuch an art, as to tie a knot with intri- 
: Sh ut we muſt not judge of what has been, from what now is; 
p Pa and arts are never at a ſtay, and conſequently the ideas of 
155 * wy arts are as changeable as thoſe arts and cuſtoms : this 
p 128 2 all probability was in as high eſtimation formerly, as the 
1 © Watch-work or machines are at this day; and were a perſon 
2 a a an uncommon ſkill in ſuch works, it would be no ab- 
8 


the language of poetry, to aſcribe his knowledge in them 
tance of a deity, | | 
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Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 495 
Nauſicaa blooming as a goddeſs ſtands, - 
With wond'ring eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 
Fail god-like ſtranger! and when heav'n reſtores 
To thy fond wiſh thy long-expeRed ſhores, 500 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, | 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air. 
O royal maid, Ulyſſes ſtraight returns, 

Whoſe worth the ſplendours of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whoſe arm in vengeance forms 505 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms,) 
Reftore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever pleaſing coaſt, 
As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 
To thee, my goddeſs, I addreſs my vows ; 

My life, thy gift I boaſt! He faid, and fat, 
Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 
Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 
The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 515 
Pay low obeiſance as he moves along 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 


v. 510, To thee, my goddeſs, J addreſs my vor.] This may ſeem 
an extravagant compliment, eſpecially in the mouth of the wil 
_ Ulyſſes, and rather profane than polite. Dacier commends it 33 
the higheſt piece of addreſs and gallantry ; but perhaps it may want 
explication to reconcile it to decency, Ulyſſes only ſpeaks com- 
paratively, and with relation to that one action of her ſaving his 

life: „ As therefore, ſays he, I owe my thanks to the heavens for 
« giving me life originally, ſo I ought to pay my thanks to thee 
« for preſerving it; thou haſt been to me as a deity. To preſerie 
« a life, is in one ſenſe to give it.” If this appears not to ſoften 
the expreſſion ſufficiently, it may be aſcribed to an overflow of o 
titude in the generous diſpoſition of Ulyſſes ; he is ſo touched wit 
the memory of her benevolence and pretection, that his ſoul labours 
for an expreſſion great enough to repreſent it, and no wonder if in 
this ſtruggle of thought, his words fly out into an exceſſive but 
 laudable boldneſs, 


510 
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Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 

Delicious food, an honorary part; 

This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love! 'tis all a wretch can give. 

Lives there a man beneath the ſpactous ſkies, 

Who ſacred honours to the bard denies ? 

The muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 

The muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind : 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 

Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 
When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 

Thus to the lyriſt wife Ulyfles ſaid, 

O more than man! thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, 

Or Phoebus animates with all his fires : 


392 


v. £19. —— From the chire Ves carves with art.] Were this 
) literally to be tranſlated, it would be that Ulyſſes cut a piece from 


the chine of the white-toothed boar, round which there was much 


fat. This looks like burleſque to a perſon unacquainted with the 
uſages of antiquity : but it was the higheſt honour that could be 
paid to Demodocus, The greateſt heroes in the Iliad are thus re- 


out of a particular regard and honour to his poetry, 


v. 531. — Thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, | 
Or Phoebus animates with all bis fes. 


Ulyſſes here aſcribes the ſongs of Demodocus to immediate inſpire- 

_ tion; and Apollo is made the patron of the poets, as Euſtathius 
"ſe obſerves, becauſe he is the god of prophecy. He adds, that Ho- 
23 mer here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus : it 
ant II he who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs, as if 
_ he had been preſent at it; it is he who had little or no aſſiſtance 
tom former relations of that ſtory, and conſequently receives it 


nes that we are not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, but 
erve in general as a real hiſtory, related with as much certainty as if 
ren the poet had been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. : 

gu- Plutarch in his chapter of reading poems admires the conduct of 


with Homer with relation to Ulyſſes: he diverts Demodocus from idle 


ours ables, and gives him a noble theme, the deſtruction of Troy, Such 
if in adlect: ſuit well with the ſage character of Ulyſſes, It is for the 
e but ame reaſon that he here paſſes over in ſilence the amour of Mars 
and Venus, and commends the ſong at the beginning of this book, 


520 


+ 


warded after victory, and it was eſteemed an equivalent for all 
cangers, So that what Ulyſſes here offers to the poet, is offered 


"Fog from Apollo and the muſes. This is a ſecret but artful infinuation 
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For who by Phebus uninform'd, could know 

The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe? 

Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 535 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day! 

The ſong recalls paſt horrours to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 


Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ſtring, 


Th' Epæan fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 549 
How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 

With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Troy. 
If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 


The god himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 


And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 545 


In ev'ry land, the monument of praiſe. 


Full of the god he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, | 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main : : 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 850 


How ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 


All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of diff'ring mind, 


£ | Various the Trojans counſell'd; part eee d 


concerning the contention of the v a before Troy : an iat; 
tion, what fongs a wite man ought to hear, and that poets ſhould 
recite nothing but what may be heard by a wiſe man, 

v. 554. Various the Trojans counſell'd It is obferyable that 


| the poet gives us orly the heads of this ſong, and though he had 


an opportunity to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble ima- 
ges, by painting the fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to his ſtory, 
he judiciouſly reftrains his fancy, and paſſes on to the more imme- 
diate actions of the Odyſſey. Virgil, lib. it, of his KEneis, has 
tranſlated theſe verſes: _ | 

« Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus: 

«« At Capys, & quorum mclior ſententia ment!, 

„Aut Pelago Danaum inſidias ſuſpectaque dona 

« Precipitare jubent, ſubjectiſque urere flammis; 

« Aut terebrare cavas uteri & tentare latebras.“ 


Scaliger prefers theſe before thoſe of Homer, and ſays that Homer 
trifles in deſcribing ſo particularly the divifions of the Trojan coun” 
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The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 555 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 

An off ' ring ſacred to th' immortal pow'rs: 

Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the gods decree proud Ilion fall 560 
Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, | 
And vengeful ſlaughter, fierce for human blood. 

He ſung the Greeks ſtern- iſſuing from the ſteed, 
How Ilion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus! aſcends - 565 
The Spartan king ; how Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
He fights, ſubdues: for Pallas firings his arms. 

Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes' griefs renew, 

Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew : 


As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight 571 


Her huſband falling in his country's right: 


lels: that Virgil chuſes to burn the horſe, rather than deſcribe it 
as thrown from the rocks: for how ſhould the Trojans raiſe it 
thither? Such objections are ſcarce worthy of a ſerious anſwer, 
for it is no difficulty to imagine that the ſame men who heaved 


this machine into Troy, ſhould be abie to raiſe it upon a rock: 


and as for the former objection, Virgil recites, almoſt the fame di- 
viſions in council as Homer, nay borrows them, with little va- 
riation. | | 

Ariſtotle obſerves the great art of Homer, in naturally bringing 
about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Alcinous by this ſong. He calls 
this a remembrance, that is, when a preſent object ſtirs up a paſt 
image in the memory, as a picture recalls the figure of an abſent 
friend : thus Ulyſſes hearing Demodocus fing to the harp his for- 
mer hardſhips, breaks out into tears, and theſe tears bring about 
his diſcovery, | IP 

V. 571. As ſome fond matron This is undoubtedly a 
very moving and beautiful compariſon ; but it may be aſxed if it 


be proper to compare ſo great a hero as Ulyfizs to a woman, the 


weakneſs of whoſe ſex juſtifies her tears? Beſides ſhe appears to 
have a ſufficient cauſe for her ſorrows, as being under the greateſt 


calamities; but why ſhould Ulyſſes weep? Nothing but his va- 


lour and ſucceſs is recorded, and why ſhould this be an occaſion 


of ſorrow ? Euſtathius replies, that they who think that Ulyiles 
V ole In 0 
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Frantic thro? claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 
As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies ; 
Cloſe to his breaſt ſhe grovels on the ground, 575 


And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound ; 


She cries, ſhe ſhrieks ; the fierce inſulting foe 
Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe : 

To chains condemn'd, as wildly ſhe deplores 
A widow, and a ſlave on foreign ſhores, 580 
So from the ſluices of Ulyſſes' eyes 


| Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs: 
Conceal'd he griev'd: the king obſerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 


Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to fing, 585 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring : 
To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 


And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 


Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe the lay, 
And o'er the banquet ev'ry heart be gay: 590 


This ſocial right demands: for him the fails 


Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales: 

His are the gifts of love: the wiſe and good 
Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 
But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 595 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 


is compared to the matron, miſtake the point of the compariſon : 
whereas the tears alone of Ulyſſes are intended to be compared te 
the tears of the matron, It is the ſorrow of the two perſons, not 
the perſons themſelves, that is repreſented in the compariſon. But 
there appears no ſufficient cauſe for the tears of Ulyſſes ; this ob- 
jection would not have been made, if the ſubject of the ſong had 
been conſidered ; it ſets before his eyes all the calamities of a long 
war, all the ſcenes of ſlaughter of friends and enemies that he had 
beheld in it: it is alſo to be remembered, that we have only the 
abridgment of the ſong, and yet we ſee ſpectacles of horrour, blood, 
and commiſeration. Tears diſcover a tender, not an abject ſpirit. 
Achilles is not leſs a hero for weeping over the aſhes of Patro- 


clus, nor Ulyſſes for lamenting the calamities and deaths of mon- 
fands of his friends, | 
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Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 

One common right, the great and lowly claims: ) 606 
Say from what city, from what regions toſt, | 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt ? 

So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realm aſſign'd, 

In wond”rous ſhips ſelf-moy'd, inſtinct with mind; 
No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides; 

Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 

Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the ſun's all-ſeeing ray; 

Tho? clouds and darkneſs veil th' encumber'd ſky, 

Fearleſs thro' darkneſs and thro' clouds they fly: 610 

'Tho' tempeſts rage, tho? rolls the ſwelling main, 

The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain; 

Ev'n the ftern god that o'er the waves preſides, 

Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 


60g 


v. 604. In wind rus ſhips ſelf-mov'd, inſtinct zwitb mind.] Thete 
is not a paſſage that more outrages all the rules of credibilty than 
the deſcription of theſe ſhips of Alcinous. The poet inſerts theſe 
wonders only to ſhew the great dexterity of the Phæacians in na- 

vigation; and indeed it was neceſſary to be very full in the deſcrip- 
tion of their ſkill, who were to convey Ulyſſes home in deſpight 
of the very god of the ocean. It is for the ſame reaſon that they 
are deſcribed as ſailing almoſt inviſibly, to eſcape the notice of that 
god Antiquity animated every thing in poetry; thus Argo is ſaid 
to have had a maſt made of Dodonzan oak, endued with the fa- 
culty of ſpeech, But this is defending one abſurdity, by inſtancing 
in a fable equally abſurd; all that can be ſaid in defence of it is, 
that ſuch extravagant fables were believed, at leaſt by the vulgar, 
in former ages; and conſequently might be introduced without 
blame in poetry; if ſo, by wh-m could a boaſt of this na- 
ture be better made, than by a vain Phæacian? Beſides theſe ex- 
-travaganciss let Ulyfles into the humour of the Phæacians, and in 
the following bocks he adapts his ſtory to it, and returns Yable for 
fable. It muſt likewiſe certainly be a great encouragement to 
Ulyſſes to find himſelf in ſuch hands as could ſo eably reſtore him 
to his country: for it was natural to conclude, that though Alci- 


nous was guilty of great amplification, yet that his wh were 
very expert navigators, 
0 2 
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With fury burns; while careleſs they convey 61 5 
Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ftory big with future woes, 


How Neptune rag'd, and how, by his command, 
Firm rooted in a ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 620 


A monument of wrath: how mound on mound 
Should N theſe FO tow'rs beneath the ground. 


. 619. ä — jew; by biz ann 
: Firm MAP in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould fand. ] 


The antients, as Euſtathius obſerves, mark theſe verſes with an 

obeliſk and afteriſm. The obeliſk ſhewed that they judged what 
relates to the oracle was miſplaced, the aſteriſm denoted that they 
thought the verſes very beautiful. For they thought it not probable 
that Alcinous would have called to memory this prediction and the 
menace of Neptune, and yet perſiſted to conduct to his own country 
the enemy of that deity: whereas if this oracle be ſuppoſed to be 
forgotten by Alcinous (as it will, if theſe verſes be taken away) 


then there will be an appearance of truth, that he who was a 


friend to all ſtrangers, ſhould be perſuaded to land ſo great and 
worthy a hero as Ulyſſes in his own dominions, and therefore they 
reje& them to the thirteenth of the Odyſſey, But, as Euſtathius | 


obſerves, Alcinous immediately ſubjoins, 


But this the gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will. 


And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this book, for Al- 


cinous believes that the gods might be prevailed upon not to fulfill 


this denunciation. It has been likewiſe remarked” that the con- 
duct of Alcinous is very juſtifiable : the Phæacians had been warned 
by an oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care they ſhould 
ſhew to a ſtranger : yet they forbear not to perform an act of piety 
to Ulyſſes, being perſuaded that men ought to do their duty, and 
truſt the iſſue to the goodneſs of the gods. This will ſeem to be 


more probable, if we remember Alcinous is ignorant that Ulyſſes 


is the perſon intended by the prediction, ſo that he is not guilty of 
a voluntary oppoſition to the gods, but really acts with piety in aſ- 
fiſting his gueſt, and only complies with the common laws. of 
hoſpitality, 

It is but a conjecture, yet it is not without probability, that 
there was a rock which looked like a veſſel, in the entrance of 
the haven of the Phæacians, the fable may be built upon this 
foundation, and becauſe it was environdg by the ocean, the trans- 
formation might de aſcribed to the god of it. 


v. 621. | how meund on mound 
| Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground.] 


\ 
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But this the gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 

As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will. 

But ſay thro? what waſte regions haſt thou ſtray'd, 625 

What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey d? 

Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 

Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears ? 6 30 

- Juſt are the ways of heav'n: from heav'n proceed 
The woes of man; heav'n doom'd the Greeks to bleed, 
A theme of future ſong! Say then if ſlain 

Some dear-lov'd brother preſs'd the Phrygian plain? 


Or bled ſome friend, who bore a brother's part, 635 


And chaim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart ? 


The Greek cut: 1s Luenantics, which does not neceſſarily i im- 
ply that the city ſhould be buried actually, but that a mountain 
mould ſurround it, or cover it round; and in the thirteenth book 


we find that how the ſhip was transformed into a rock, the city 


continues out of danger. Euſtathius is fully of opinion, that the 
city was threatened to be overwhelmed by a mountain; the poet, 
| fays he, invents this fiction to prevent poſterity from ſearching 
after this iſle of the Phæacians, and to preſerve his ſtory from de- 
action of falkfication; after the ſame manner as he introduces 
Neptune and the rivers of Troy, bearing away the wall which the 
Greeks had raiſed as a fortification before their navy. But Dacier 
in the omiſſions which ſhe inſerts at the end of the ſecond volume 
of her Odyſſey, is of a contrary opinion, for the mountain is not 
faid to cover the city, but to threaten to cover it: as appears from 
the thirteenth book of the Odyſſey, where Aleinous commands a 
ſacrifice to the gods to avert the execntion of this denunciation, 


But the difference in reality is ſmall, the city is equally threat- 


ened to be buried, as the vefſel to be transformed ; ; and therefore 
Alcinous might pronounce the ſame fate to both, ſince both were 
_ threatened equally by the prediction: it was indeed impoſſible for 


him to ſpeak after any other manner, for he only repeats the words 


of the oracle, and cannot foreſee that the ſacrifice of the Phæa- 
£lans would appeaſe the anger of Neptune. 


u. 635. Or bled ſome friend, who bore à brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, net by blocd, the beart ?] 


This excellent ſentence of Homer at onee guides us in the 
choice, and jinſtructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to the 


perſon of a friend. If it de lawful to judge of a man from his 
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20 HOMER ODYSSEY, Book VIN. . 
writings, Homer had a ſoul ſuſceptible of real friendſhip, and was 
a lover of ſincerity. it would be endleſs to take notice of every 
caſual inſtruction inſerted in the Odyſſey; but fuch ſentences ſhew 
Homer to have been a man of an amiable character as well as 
excellent in poetry: the great abhorrence he had of lies cannot be 
more ſtrongly expreſt than in thoſe two paſſages of the ninth Iliad, 
and in the fourteenth Odyſſey: in the firft of which he makes the 
man of the greateſt ſoul, Achilles, bear teſtimony to his averſion 
of them; and in the latter declares, that «© the pooreſt man, 
« though compelled by the utmoſt neceſſity, ought not to ſtoop to 
ct ſuch a practice. In this place he ſhews that worth creates 
a kind of relation, and that we are to look upon a worthy friend 
as a brother, PL THE | 


This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part of the 
evening: for the council opens in the morning, and at ſun-ſetting 
the Phæacians return to the palace from the games; after which 
Ulyſſes bathes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the evening in 
diſcourſing, and hearing the ſongs of Demodocus. Then Alcinous 
requeſts him to relate his own ſtory, which he begins in the next 
book, and continues it through the four ſubſequent books of the 
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